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PREFACE 


The  aim  of  this  work  is  threefold :  to  present  as  complete  a  record 
as  is  possible  of  the  varieties  of  chess  which  exist  or  have  existed  in 
.  different  parts  of  the  world  ;  to  investigate  the  ultimate  origin  of  thes  e 
game's  and  the  circumstances  of  the  invention  of  chess  ;  and  to  trace  the 
’  development  of  the  modern  European  game  from  the  first  appearance  of 
its  ancestor,  the  Indian  clmturangn,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
century  of  our  era.  The  subject  accordingly  falls  naturally  into  two 
parts :  the  history  and  record  of  the  Asiatic  varieties  of  chess,  and  the 
history  of  chess  in  Europe  with  its  influence  on  European  life  and 
literature. 

Many  hooks  have  been  written  upon  the  history  of  chess,  but  none 
.  covers  exactly  the  same  field  as  this  work.  The  English  writers,  Hyde 
(1694)  and  Forbes  (1860),  in  the  main  confine  their  attention  to  Oriental 
chess;  the  great  German  writer,  Von  der  Lasa  (1897),  treats  almost 
exclusively  of  the  European  game.  Van  der  Linde  alone  deals  with 
both  Oriental  and  European  chess  in  approximately  equal  detail,  but  it 
is  in  three  distinct  works  (1874-81). 

In  his  great  work,  the  Geschfchte  und  Litterafur  dcs  ScJiac7ispiels  (1874), 
v.  d.  Linde  was  able  to  incorporate  the'  results  of  Professor  A.  Weber’s 
examination  of  the  early  references  to  chess  in  Sanskrit  literature,  and 
to  show  that  Forbes’s  History  was  both  inaccurate  and  misleading. 
Since  the  publication  of  the  Geschichte,  however,  there  have  been  many 
additions  to  our  knowledge  of  special  features  of  chess  history.  The 
earliest  of  these  were  incorporated  m  v.  d.  Lmdes  last  work,  she 
Quettenstudien  (1881),  but  the  later  additions  can  only  be  found  in 
isolated  papers,  such  as  those  of  Mr.  If.  F.  AV.  Holt  (Chinese  chess'. 
Heir  A.  v.  Oefele  (Malay  chess),  Professor  A..  A.  Macdouell  (early  Indian 
chess),  M.  E.  V.  Savenkof  (Siberian  and  Russian  chess).  Herr  F.  Stroh- 
meyer  (chess  in  mediaeval  French  literature),  and  Mr.  AY.  71.  \A  ilkmson 
(Chinese  and  Corean  chess).  It  was  with  the  idea  of  making  all  this 

of  writing  the  present  work  more  than  thirteen  years  nr,,. 

To  all  these  writers,  and  many  others  whoso  names  will  k  loimn  :e 
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ilio  list  of  works  consulted,  I  am  greatly  indebted,  arid  in  pactfotdaff  to 
Hyde,  1<>  v,  d.  basa  (whoso  kindly  encouragement  to  JDB’in  1897  to 
Proceed  will)  work  on  the  history  of  chess  I  recall  with  pleasure),  and 
1,0  V.  d.  Linde.  Hut  the  greater  part  of  the  book  is  based  upon  my  own 
work  at  original  sources,  especially  at  unpublished  Arabic  and  early 
European  manuscripts  on  chess.  It  was  my  good  fortune,  at  an  early 
stage  of  my  work,  to  enlist  the  interest  of  Mr.  John  G.  White,  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  U.S.A.,  the  owner  of  the  largest  chess  library  in  the  world. 
Mr.  White's  generous  and  unfailing  courtesy  in  placing  his  library  freely 
at  the  service  of  any  student  of  chess  has  been  acknowledged  over  and 
over  again.  To  me  he  has  given  not  only  this,  but  far  greater  help. 
He  has  repeatedly  obtained  copies  of  manuscripts  which  it  was  important 
that  I  should  see,  but  which  were  inaccessible  to  me,  and  has  placed 
these  copies  unreservedly  at  my  service.  Whatever  in  the  way  of  com¬ 
pleteness  I  have  been  able  to  achieve  is  entirely  due  to  Mr.  White's 
help.  Without  that  help,  the  book  would  never  have  been  written. 
I  must  also  record  my  indebtedness  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Bimington  Wilson,  of 
Bromhead  Hall,  Yorkshire,  who  has  lent  me  many  rare  books  and  manu¬ 
scripts  from  the  chess  library  which  was  collected  by  his  father,  the  late 
Mr.  F.  W.  Bimington  Wilson ;  to  Mr.  J.  A.  Leon,  who  lent  me  the 
valuable  sixteinth-century  problem  manuscript  in  his  possession;  to 
Mr.  Bernard  Quaritcli,  who  allowed  me  to  examine  the  Fountaine  MS. 
when  it  passed  through  his  hands  in  190.2  ;  and  to  Mr.  H.  Guppy,  of  the 
John  By  lands  Library,  Manchester,  who  made  special  arrangements  in 
1903,  by  which  I  was  enabled  to  consult  two  important  Arabic  .manu¬ 
scripts  at  that  time  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Mrs.  Bylands. 

But  apart  from  this  assistance  in  making  the  original  sources  avail¬ 
able,  the  very  width  of  the  distribution  of  chess  and  the  many  languages 
in  which  the  literature  of  the  game  is  written,  would  have  made  my 
task  an  impossible  one  if  I  had  not  received  the  help  of  many  scholars. 
Among  these  are  my  father,  Sir  James  A.  H.  Murray,  who  has  not  only 
helped  me  with  advice  of  the  greatest  value,  but  has  introduced  me  to 
many  scholars  whom  otherwise  I  should  have  scarcely  ventured  to 
approach ;' Dr.  A.  C.  Haddon,  F.B.S. ;  Professor  E.  J.  Bapson,  and 
Dr.  W.  II.  D.  Bouse,  who  have  helped  me  with  Sanskrit  references : 
Mr.  S.  F.  Blumhardt,  who  translated  a  small  Hindustani  work  on  chess 
for  me;  Mr.  E.  J.  Colston,  I.C.S.,  to  whom  I  owe  the  first  complete 
account  of  Burmese  chess ;  Professor  D.  S.  Margoliouth,  to  whom  I  have 
taken  all  my  difficulties  in  reading  my  Arabic  sources ;  Bodley’s 
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ip.  88.  8v).  read  p.  89  and  plate  facing  p.  86. 
for  caliphal-Muqtadir  read  caliph  al-Muqfcadir. 
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PART  I.  CHESS  IN  ASIA 


CHAPTER  I  • 

INTRODUCTORY 

European  chess  of  Indian  ancestry.— Asiatic  games  of  similar  ancestry.— Classification 
of  Board-games.— Indian  Board-games.— Tim  Ashtapada.— Speculations  on  the 
nature  of  the  original  Indian  chess.— Previous  theories  as  to  the  ancestry  of  the 
game. 

Histokically  chess  must  be  classed  as  a  game  of  wav.  Two  players 
direct  a  conflict  between  two  armies  of  equal  strength  upon  a  field  of  battle, 
circumscribed  in  extent,  and  offering  no  advantage  of  ground  to  cither  side. 
The  players  have  no  assistance  other  than  that  afforded  by  their  own  reasoning 
faculties,  and  the  victory  usually  falls  to  the  one  whose  strategical  imagination 
is  the  greater,  whose  direction  of  his  forces  is  the  more  skilful,  whose  ability 
to  foresee  positions  is  the  more  developed. 

To-day,  chess  as  we  know  it  is  played  by  every  Western  people,  and  in 
every  land  to  which  Western  civilization  or  colonization  has  extended.  The 
game  possesses  a  literature  which  in  contents  probably  exceeds  that  of  all 
other  games  combined.1  Its  idioms  and  technicalities  have  passed  into  the 
ordinary  language  of  everyday  life.2  The  principles  and  possibilities  of  the 
game  have  been  studied  for  four  centuries,  and  the  serious  student  of  chess 
starts  now  with  the  advantage  of  a  rich  inheritance  of  recorded  wisdom  and 
experience.  Master-play  reaches  a  high  standard,  and  has  rightly  earned 
a  reputation  for  difficulty.  This  reputation  has  often  been  extended  to  the 
game  itself,  and  has  deterred  many  from  learning  it.  Moreover,  Western 
civilization  has  evolved  other  games.  and  teems  with  other  interests  for  leisure 
moments,  so  that  chess  to-day  can  only  he  regarded  as  the  game  of  the 
minority  of  the  Western  world.  In  the  Middle  Ages  chess  was  tar  more 
widely  played,  and  the  precedence  among  indoor  games  that  is  still  accorded 


by  courtesy  to  it,  is  a  survival  from  the  period  when  dwtt  WhjS  tt»  most 
popular  game  of  the  leisured  classes  of  Europe. 

The  ancestry  of  this  European  chess  can  easily  be  established.  A  number 
of  the  mediaeval  European  chess  terms  can  he  traced  back  by  Way  of  Arabic 

Per.  farzln. 

Per.  pil. 

Per.  mkh. 

Per.  shah. 

Per.  mat. 


rulchkh  3 


The  name  of  the  game  in  most  of  the  European  languages,  e.g.  Eng.  chess,  > 
TV.  ecliecs,  It.  scacchi,  can  be  traced  back,  through  the  Latin  plural  scan  ( scachi , 
scacci,  meaning  chessmen),  to  the  Arabic  and  Persian  name  of  the  chess 
King,  s/mh. 

The  names  of  the  other  chessmen — King  and  Pawn  (L.  pedo,  a  foot-soldier), 
everywhere ;  Horse,  in  Southern  Europe — reproduce  the  meaning  of  the  names 
of  the  corresponding  men  in  the  Arabic  and  Persian  games. 

The  names  of  the  game  of  chess  in  modern  Spanish  or  Castilian  (ajedre:) 
and  Portuguese  (xadrec)  not  only  confirm  this  evidence,  but  supplement  it 
by  taking  the  pedigree  a  step  farther  back.  For  these  two  forms  appear 
in  older  Castilian  as  acetlrex,  and  this  word  is  simply  the  Arabic  ash-shat  ranj . 


lie  4th  and  5th  rows  which 
the  third  is  played  on  the 
lowever,  no  doubt  that  both 
ves  of  an  older  form  of  the 
eduction  of  modifications  in 
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and  we  often  find  his  explanation  absurd  or  impossible.  We  arc  accordingly 
compelled  to  accept  the  above  translation  with  some  reserve.25 

We  are  only  concerned  now  with  the  first  two  of  the  games  named. 
These  are  the  ashtapada— here  in  its  Pali  form  alljuqmita— and  the  darapodo. 
One  of  the  two  commentators  used  by  Rhys  Davids,  the  Sinhalese  Sauna.,  who 

belongs  to  the  10th  c.  a.d.  or  even  later,  says  that  each  of  these  games  was 

played  with  dice  and  pieces  ( porn ,  from  purisa  =  men),  such  as  Kings  and 

so  on.26  His  evidence  is  far  too  late  to  be. of  any  value  as  to  the  nature 

of  the  games  in  question,  but  is  important  as  showing  that  these  boards  were 
still  used  for  dice  games  in  his  day  in  Ceylon.  Yet,  if  the  second  sentence 
is  accurately  translated,  the  games  must  have  been  of  a  character  which 
permitted  '  blindfold ’  play  without  the  use  of  material  hoards. 

The  game  on  the  ashlUpada  also  falls  into  condemnation  in  an  early 
Brahman  work,  the  Sntrahildnga The  devout  Brahman,  we  are  told, 

should  not  learn  to  play  ashlapada,  he  should  not  speak  anything  forbidden  by  the 
law,  a  wise  man  should  abstain  from  fights  and  quarrels. 

A  more  illuminating  reference  is  to  be  found  in  the  Ilariamsa,  or  Family 
of  Tklnm ,  a  supplementary  book  to  the  MahaMiarata,  and  generally  recognized 
as  a  later  addition.  Macdonell  (Sir.  Lit.,  287)  has,  however,  shown  that  the 
Ma hdbharala,  including  the  Harivamsa,  must  have  attained  to  its  present  form 
by  at  least  500  a.d.  The  passage28  recounts  a  meeting  for  dice-play  between. 
Rukmin  and  Balarama.  The  former  had  the  reputation  of  bemg  an  expert, 
at  dice,  the  latter  was  fond  of  it,  but  not  very  skilled  in  play.  Bnormous 
stakes  were  laid,  and  Rukmin  won  thrice  in  succession.  Finally,  sorely  pro¬ 
voked  by  Rukmin’s  expressions  of  triumph,  Balarama  exclaimed,  ‘  Prince, 
I  wager  the  vast  sum  of  100,000  millions,  do  you  accept  it  ?  Let  us  throw 
the  black  and  red  dice  on  this  splendid  ashtapada.'  Rukmin  made  no  reply, 
hut  threw  and  lost.  Then  only  did  Rukmin  reply,  ‘I  refuse  the  wager.’ 
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Ni'idin-  this,  tior  Bukmm’s  continued  references  to  his  victory,  upset  Bala- 
rmvi’s  *elf-eontrol  but  when  a  voice  from  the  skies  awarded  th*  victory  to 
him  on  the  groan, 1  that,  'silence  gives  consent’,  Bahama's  long-restrained 
wroth  blazed  forth,  and  seising  the  large  golden  ashtapada,  h«  strack  B6km,n 
to  the  ground  A  second  blow  broke  the  teeth  of  the  King  of  Kahnga. 
Then  tearing  up  one  of  the  golden  pillars  of  the  hall,  BalarSma  strode  forth, 
wielding  it,  ns  a  club. 

A  Vo  may  probably  find  in  this  story  a  reason  for  the  condemnation  which 
Buddhist  and  Brahman  alike  pronounce  upon  the  game  ashtSpada.  Neither 
religion  countenanced  dicing,  but  neither  has  been  able  at  any  time  to  suppress 
it  in  India.  Too  great  stress  lias  been  placed  upon  the  efficacy  of  legislation, 
such  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  Code  of  Maun,  against  the  use  of  the  dice.20  It 
is  abundantly  evident  from  the  whole  extent  of  Sanskrit  literature  that 
gambling  with  dice  has  been  at  all  times  the  chief  recreation  in  India.  One 
of  the  very  few  secular  poems  in  the  Higveda ,  occurring  in  the  very  oldest 
part  of  the  collection,  which  can  hardly  be  put  later  than  1000  B.C.,  contains 
the  lament  of  a  gambler  who  is  unable  to  tear  himself  away  from  the  dice, 
although  he  is  fully  conscious  of  the  ruin  he  is  bringing  upon  himself  and  his 
home.  Liiders  (op.  cit.)  has  collected  a  large  number  of  instances  from  the 


n  foi*  difnn.cr  in  T>o?t-v<xIk- 
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which  Mr.  Parker  t.hmnd  Ceylon,  London,  1808, fci^dcSeribes 
hlombo,  is  (lie  same  same,  but  men  similar  to  fcllO  <ma  drown  in 
if  mturtmknm  ere  used  when  a  proper  board  (generally  of  cloth) 
Often.  however,  (he  game  is  played  upon  a  board. marked  for 
.11  (.he  e-round,  and  (  hen  the  players  make  use  of  sticks  of  dis- 
r  or  hmgt.h  which  they  set  upright  in  the  square  occupied. 

.  similar  games  on  boards  of  81  and  49  squares 
respectively.  A  similar  game  is  pro¬ 
bably  depicted  in  the  gambling  scene 
Chitupada  Sila  on  the  coping  of  the 
4  Stupa  of  Bharhut,  a  Buddhist  monu¬ 
ment  illustrative  of  Buddhist  legend 
3  and  history  which  is  now  considered 
to  belong  to  the  4th  c.  a.  d.  Here  we 
have  four  men  squatting  in  pairs  on 
opposite  sides  of  a  board  of  6x6 
squares.  Beside  the  board  lie  7  square 
nearer  the  board  and  in  front  of  one  of  the 
rudely  engraved  with  dissimilar  patterns,  and 
have  been  variously  identified  as  dice  (or  similar  implements)  or  coins.  The 
board  is  scratched  on  the  ground  and  show’s  no  cross-cut  squares,  but  a  short 
stick  has  been  set  up  on  one  of  the  squares  which — from  the  analogy  of  %a — 


probably  represents  a.  man  in  course  of  play. 

The  existing  board-games  of  this  special  type  in  Southern  India  and 
Ceylon  are  all  played  on  boards  with  an  odd  number  of  squares,  so  that  there 
is  a  single  central  square  which  serves  as  point  of  exit  for  all  four  players 
alike.  In  Pachl-H  on  the  other  hand,  each  player  has  his  own  point  of  exit, 
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composition  or  the  complete  Indian  army  at  least  as  early  BS  fhe  4th  ft  B.c., 
IV.r  Ihr  Greek  accounts  of  the  invasion  of  N.W.  Imfo  by  Alexander,  in 
nr,  n  r  slate  lint  l-he  army  of  Psoras  consisted  of  80,000  infantry,  4,000 
cavalry  200  elephants,  and  300  chariots.  The  Greek  historian  Megasthenes, 
who  spent  some  time  at  the  court  of  Pr.talipntra  (Patna)  about  800  B.C.,  when 
speaking  of  the  military  administration  of  the  Indian  state,  says  that  there 
.leparlmenls  rcs|)onsible  tor  the  management  of  the  elephants, 
cavalry,  chariots,  mlantry,  baggae-e,  and  boats.42  The  Code  of  Maim  (vii.  185) 
al  r  speaks  of  an  army  of  six  parts,  to  which  the  scholiast  Kulluka  Bhatta 
(lOtli-l/’th  e  )  adds  that  the  six  parts  are  iatty-aeiwa-nfia-padiii-Mnapati- 
hinivhr",  or  elephants,  horses,  chariots,  foot-soldiers,  general,  and  camp- 
tollowcrs  i-  e.  the  regular  army  with  its  commander  and  that  motley  following 
lint  always  .attends  an  Indian  army  on  its  march,  and  yet  adds  no  fighting- 
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CHESS  IN  INDIA. 


The  earliest,  references  in  Subaiidlui,  Blum.  .he, — The  chess-tours  in  Rudfata. — 

Position  in  India  e.  1000. — Some  Arabic  rclercnces. — Laser  Indian  references, — 

Nilukant'Ua. 

Allusions  to  chess  begin  to  ap)  a  1  Saul  ill  attire  with  the  seventh 
century  of  onr  era,  and  .a  number  ot  passages  from  works  of  that  period  have 
been  discovered  which  have  been  hell  1  S  1  t  t  cl  la  s  to  contain  references 
to  chess.  They  vary  considerably  in  value,  and  only  one  or  two  are  sufficiently 
definite  to  convey  any  information  as  to  the  character  ot  the  game  mentioned. 
In  others,  the  only  foundation  for  the  belief  that  chess  is  intended  is  the  use  of 
the  term  ashtapada.  Since  this  may  equally  well  mean  the  older  dice-game 
on  the  ashtapada  board,  these  allusions  cannot  be  conclusively  attributed  to 
the  younger  game  of  chess.1 

The  earliest  of  these  references  occurs  iir  Subandlui’s  TnsavarlaUd  (ed.  Hall, 
284),  a  prose  romance,  written  according  to  Maedonell  (Sir.  Lit.,  232)  ‘quite 
at  the  bee-inning  of  -the  seventh  century’,  which  tells  the  popular  story  of 
Vasavadatta,  the  Princess  of  UjjayinT,  and  Udayana,  King  of  Vatsa.  In  this 
|  work  Subandhu  thus  describes  the  rainy  season  : 

-  The  time  of  the  rains  played  its  game  with  frogs  for  chessmen  ( nayniyutair ), 
which,  yellow  and  green  in  colour,  as  if  mottled  with  lac,  leapt  up  on  the  black  field 
(or  garden-bed)  squares  (kos?itlakd). 

The  reference  to  chess  in  this  passage  appears  to  me  to  be  quite  satisfactory, 
although  neither  the  name  of  the  game  nor  the  chessboard  is  mentioned. 
Had  the  race-game  been  intended,  the  men  would  almost,  certainly  have  been 
called  sari:  the  term  nayadgutair.  which  Thomas  translates  chessmen,  is 
explained  by  the  commentator  as  referrnm-  to  chnfcnranga.  and  the  comparison 
of  the  frogs  hopping  from  plot  to  \  1  t  to  il  e  he  t  11  e 
from  square  to  square  is  not  inappropriate,  from  the  mention  ot  two  colours 
only  we  may  perhaps  infer  that  Subandhu  was  tlnnkmo*  of  a  two-hamlod  form 
of  chess.  Quite  as  interesting  is  tl  f  tl  I  /  /  /  LI 

koshf-hanara ,  for  square.  r!  his\vorl  ^  I  {  11 
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n  known  references  to  chess  in  Indian  literature 
mnot  claim  that  they  establish  much  beyonil 
t  u  c  have  travelled  far  from  the  1  impenetrable 
YYe  can,  perhaps,  form  some  opinion  of  the 
line  in  India  from  these  allusions.  We  find 
lie  North-West  of  India,  and  the  upper  basin 
■lently  well  known  in  the  7th  c.  in  this  region 
i  the  poets  and  romancers  of  the  time,  and  so 
9lh  c.  that  not  only  did  poets  employ  similes 
»s,  but  that  the  ingenious  also  devised  coin¬ 
ch  depended  for  their  solution  upon  a  practical 
mentator  on  these  puzzles  shows  that  in  the 
Guzerat,  so  that  by  that  time  we  can  safely 
-ame  was  common  to  all  Northern  India.  The 
less  practised  in  the  Deccan,  if  Dr.  Jhihler’s 
,  ot  the  Siilukya  (Solanki)  Prince  Soniesvara 
tions  can  be  proved  to  be  accurately  translated/ 
ad  reached  the  South  of  the  peninsula  in  the 
Her,  Abu  Zaid  as-Sirafl,9  when  describing  the 
mts  of  the  coast  opposite  Ceylon,  only  alludes 


to  the  practice  of  chess  in  India  occui 
c  of  great  importqgce,  for  in  place  of 
ention  of  chess  which  will  be  discussef 
•e  or  loss  detailed  accounts  of  the  gann 
these  works  were  compiled, 
note  which  probably  formed  part  of  the 
al-'Adll,  who  was  at  the  height  of  his  f; 
erred  in  two  later  MSS.  based  in  part  u 
re  made  great  %se  in  my  chapters  on 
C  f  33a)  the  note  concludes  the  section 
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oiliest  move.  It  is  (he  only  one  which  passed  westwards,  and  it  exists  in 
Chinese  chess  also.  It  been  me  again  at  a  later  date  the  ordinary  Indian 
move.  AI-Boriim  records  it  as  existing  in  the  four-handed  game,  though 
in  connexion  with  the  ltook.  The  appearance  of  the  other  two  moves  may 
have  been  due  to  a  feeling  that  the  original  move  was  not  in  harmony  with 
the  value  of  the  elephants  in  war.  In  actual  life  they  were  highly  esteemed 
as  one  of  the  most  potent  divisions  of  the  army ;  on  the  chessboard  it  must 
have  soon  become  evident  that  the  Elephant  was  the  weakest  of  the  major 
pieces.  The  obvious  remedy  for  this  want  of  verisimilitude  was  to  increase 
the  power  of  move  of  the  chess-piece.  Al-'AdlT  records  one  such  attempt. 
The  power  is  evidently  increased,  twice  as  many  squares  are  now  accessible 
to  each  Elephant,  and  one  or  other  of  the  four  Elephants  on  the  board 
can  now  reach  each  of  the  (54  squares ;  the  power  is  now  estimated  to  be 
equal  to  that  of  the  Firzan  (counsellor).  The  attempt  which  al-Bcrunl  records 
appears  to  he  a  later  one,  and  it  has  proved  more  enduring.  It  has  the 
advantage  of  fittma-  m  with  the  peculiarly  Indian  idea  that  the  elephant 
is  a  five-limbed  animal,  which  has  resulted  commonly  m  the  description  of 
the  trunk  as  a  hand.  The  move  also  gives  the  piece  a  higher  value  which 
lias  been  estimated  as  rather  more  than  that  of  a  Knight.  This  move  appears 
to  have  been  in  the  main  associated  with  Buddhist  centres,  and  its  dis¬ 
appearance  from  India  may  he  connected  with  the  overthrow  of  Buddhism 
there. 

Al-'Adll’s  statement  that  in  India  the  Elephants  occupied  the  corner 
squares  is  the  earliest  reference  to  the  uncertainty  in  the  position  of  this 
piece,  to  which  I  have  already  referred.  From  a  comparison  of  the  existing 
information  the  following  points  become  clear. 

(1)  In  the  four-handed  game  the  piece  with  the  Hook’s  move  stood  next 
the  King,  and  the  piece  with  the  Elephant’s  move  stood  in  the  corner.  The 
piece  next  the  King  retained  tile  name  of  Elephant. 

(2)  Two  authorities  (al-'Adll  and  the  late  Vaidyanatlia,  see  later)  transfer 
this  arrangement  of  the  moves  to  the  ordinary  chess,  so  that  the  piece  with 
the  Kook’s  move  stood  next  the  King,  and  the  piece  with  the  Elephant’s 
move  stood  in  the  corner.  In  these  cases  the  names  were  also  interchanged, 
and  the  Elephant  stood  on  al,  &e. 

(3)  By  the  17th  c.  generally  the  piece  with  the  Kook’s  move  had  been 
definitely  fixed  on  the  corner  squares,  but  changes  were  introduced  in  the 
nomenclature.  To-day  three  main  divisions  may  be  made.  The  original 
nomenclature.  Chariot  al,  Horse  bl,  Elephant  cl,  is  the  usual  nomenclature 
in  Northern  India  and  in.  the  Maidive  Islands.  The  inverted  nomenclature. 
Elephant  al.  Horse  bl,  Chariot  el,  is  the  rule  in  the  extreme  South  of  India 
among-  the  Tamils,  Telugus,  and  Ivannadis.  A  new  nomenclature,  Elephant  al. 
Horse  hi,  Camel  el,  is  widely  spread.  It  has  been  noted  as  far  North  as 

.  Delhi,  and  is  the  rule  over  the  greater  part  of  Central  India  and  the  Deccan. 

Prom  al-'Adll  we  learn  that  the  Indian  rules  varied  in  two  particulars 
from  those  of  Baghdad.  One  of  these  variations  relates  to  Stalemate,  a  sitna- 
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,>ii  ami  dm  word  was  known  in  eolfatjaial  language 
line,  till'  game  played  on  the  chatunmgaplutlaka. 
-possibly  only  in  Southern  India,  far  from  the 
atumnga’  was  used  indifferently  for  both  games 


CHAPTER  III 

CHESS  IN  INDIA.  II 

Till:  Four-handed  Dice-game. — The  account  in  Raghunandana. — The  method  of 
play. — The  modern  four-handed  game. 

In  file  present  chapter  I  propose  to  deal  with  the  history  and  practice 
of  the  four-handed  chess  of  which  I  have  already  given  an  early  account 
from  al-Berunl’s  India.  Considerable  reference  has  been  made  already 
to  this  game  in  the  concluding  pages  of  Chapter  I,  in  connexion  with  the 
Cox-Forbes  theory  of  the  ancestry  of  chess,  in  which  it  play's  an  important 
part  Present  opinion,  on  the  other  hand,  regards  the  four-handed  game  as 
only  one  of  the  many  modifications  of  the  two-handed  chess  which  have 
appeared  from  time  to  time  in  Asia  From  this  point  of  view,  one  of  the 


Yudhisthira  having  heard  of  the  game 
instructions  concerning  it. 

of  chaluranya  applied  to  A7yasa 

Yudhisthira  said— 

Tell  me,  0  my  master,  how  the  ChatvsSji  maj 

game  on  tho  eight  times  eiglit  boa 
be  played. 

2.  On  a  board  of  eight  squares  place  the 
right,  the  yellow  at  the  back, 

red  forces  in  front,  the  green  to  • 

and  the  black  to  the  left. 

3.  To  the  left,  of  the  King 
{raja),  0  Prince,  place  the  TO?  ^ 

Elephant  (c/aja),  then  the 

Horse  (aw),  then  the  Boat  j|pl  EZ5 

('nnnlcn\  nnd  then  four  Pnwns  PtM 

1  1  1  I 

(vati)  in  front.  ftcvn 

4.  Opposite  place  the  W  ® 

Boat  in  the  corner,  0  son 
of  Kunti ;  the  Horse  in  tlie  pi>  E2> 

second  square,  the  Elephant  **** 

in  the  third. 

5.  And  the  King  in  the 

°  <W 

place  a  Pawn  (vatihl).  On 

o  ^ 

£ l’4  4’ Ve ElephMlt  1  1 

8  0  a  0 
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I.  SINHASANA  (A  throne). 

M.  If  o  Kin}/  enleis  the  lojuftre  of  another  King,  0  YatUjtstMrfl,  he  ie  said 

15.  If  lie  i«ke»  th.-  Kiin/  when  lie  (rains  Sinhanma,  he  gains  a  double  stoke; 
otherwise  it  is  n  HingK  one. 

16.  If  t lie  Kim/,  O  Prince,  mounts  his  ally's  throne,  he  gains  a  Sinkteana, 

17.  If  n  King,  seeking  a  fh vhhm;,o,  moves  six  squares  away,  he  is  exposed 
to  danger  although  lie  still  seems  well  protected. 

II.  CHATURAJI  (The  four  Kings). 

18.  If  you  still  keep  your  own  King,  and  take  the  other  Kings,  you  obtain 
Chaturaji , 

19.  3f  your  own  King  slays  t -he  others  in  obtaining  Chaturaji,  yon  gain  a  double 

20.  If  the  King  slays  the  other  Kings  on  their  own  squares,  his  stakes  are 
fourfold. 

21.  If,  at  the  same  time,  Sivhasava  and  Chaturaji  are  both  possible,  the  latter 
deserves  the  preference. 

III.  NRIPAKRISHTA  (Exchange  of  Kings). 

22.  If  you  have  two  Kings  in  your  hand,  and  your  own  King  is  still  there, 
the  King  who  is  taken  by  the  enemy  is  taken  back  again. 

23.  Jf  you  have  not  the  two^  Kings  in  your  hand  although  the  enemy  lias  the 

24.  If  a  King  marches  out  through  the  nripdkrixhta,  he  must  be  killed  for  death 
or  life.  There  is  no  rescue  afterwards. 

IV.  SIIATTADA  (The  move  of  six  squares). 

25.  If  a  Pawn  reaches  the  edge  excepting  in  the  corner  and  the  King’s  square, 
he  assumes  the  power  of  the  square,  and  this  procedure  is  called  the  Shatpada. 

20.  If  Chaturaji  and  *$ 'hat  pad  a  are  both  obtainable,  O  Prince,  Chaturaji  naturally 
has  the  preference. 

27.  If  the  Pawn’s  Shatpada  is  marked  with  King  or  Elephant  (hasti),  it  cannot 

28.  If  the  Pawn  stands  through  ten  (?i.e.  for  many  moves)  on  the  seventh 
square,  the  weak  forces  opposite  can  be  slain  at  pleasure. 

he  cannot  take  Shatpada..^ 


V.  KAKAKASHTHA  (A  draw). 

31.  If  there  are  no  forces  left  upon  the  board  it  is  called  Kakakushtha.  So  say 

32.  If  there  be  a  fifth  King  created  by  the  Shatpada  of  a  Pawn,  and  he  is  taken, 
it  is  a  misfortune.  He  will  then  slay  as  he  moves  the  moveable  forces.  (Meaning 
doubtful.) 

33.  If  this  happens  a  second  time  the  victor  slays  the  hostile  forces, 
preponderates,  and  no  account  is  taken  of  the  other. 


VI.  YRIHANNAFKA  (The  Boat's  triumph). 

35.  Jf  a  square  is  occupied,  and  on  the  four  squares  behind  it  the  four  Boats 
are  collected,  he  who  causes  this  to  happen  by  his  Boat  obtains  all  four  ships. 

36.  The  gaining  of  the  four  Boats  is  called  Vrihannaukd. 
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APPENDIX 


ATTEMPTS  TO  .RECONSTRUCT  THE  FOUR-HANDED  GAME 


Of  the  two  old  descriptions  of  the  game,  that  of  al-BSrOnT  contains  most  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  practical  play,  the  Bengali  poem  being  mainly  concerned  with  advice 
to  the  player  as  to  the*  considerations  which  should  guide  him  in  making  captures 
or  exchanges,  and  with  a  description  of  the  different  values  of  the  various  forms  ot 
victory.  The  rules  governing  the  division  of  the  stakes  need  not  detain  us  now. 
except  in  so  far  as  they  suggest  aims  to  be  kept  in  view  through  the  game,  since 
they  do  not  affect  the  broad  question  as  to  how  the  game  ^as  played.  Both 
authorities  agree  in  the  initial  positions  of  the  forces,  and  in  the  moves  of  the  pieces 
and  the  interpretation  of  the  throws  of  the  dice. 

5  (including  1)  K  or  P  moves. 

1  (including  6)  Elephant  (with  move  of  our  R)  moves. 

3  Horse  (with  move  of  our  Kt)  moves. 

2  Boat  or  Rook  (with  move  of  Elephant  in  diagram  no.  1,  p.  59)  moves. 


Turning  to  al-Berunrs  account,  we  notice  that  he  speaks  of  the  use  of  two  dice, 
though  be  does  not  explain  how  they  were  to  be  used.  It  only  appears  incidentally 
from  his  note  on  the  Rook’s  move  that  the  dice  are  to  be  thrown  simultaneously, 
although  this  would  of  course  be  the  natural  conclusion  one  would  draw  in  any  case. 
Nor  is  the  method  of  interpretation  of  the  throws  at  all  clear.  There  would  seem 
to  he  five  possible  ways  of  using  the  throws.  These  are  :  (1)  The  sum  total  of  the 
pips  might  be  taken  and  interpreted  as  laid  down  above.  But  this  does  not 
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CHESS  IN  INDIA.  Ill 

TJie  modern  gameB. — Three  main  varieties  of  chess  played. — Summary  of  the  nomen¬ 
clatures. — The  crosswise  arrangement  of  the  Kings. — Hinforatani  chess. — Parsi 
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custom  in  his  Iwa  >//*  on  Chm  (xiv),  ns  allowing  ‘of  a  general  disposition  on# 
nil  iho  pieces  lining  brought  out  before  any  exchange  tabes  place,  without 
giving  to  nil  her  player  any  decided  advantage’,  a  consummation  Which  he 
considered  would  be  move  likely  than  the  European  method  of  ploy  'to  bring 
forward  the  learner and  ‘to  produce  the  greatest  number  of  good  players  ’ : 
an  opinion  which  has  certainly  not  been  borne  out  in  the  experience  of 
the  19th  c. 

The  following  combinations  of  opening  moves  are  given  in  the  native 
chcss-books  which  1  have  used.  The  order  of  the  moves  is  naturally  im¬ 
material.  The  Kings  stand  on  el  and  d8. 

A.  }»/>„,-  mom.  I. — Pd4,  Pe4,  Pe3,  l*r"3.  II 


[.— Pe4,  Pd3,  Pf3, 


INDIA 


although  Umre  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  earthquake  had  happened  a  little 
before  Ins  (.nne.3"  The  chessmen  accordingly  belong  to  the  early  11th  c., 
mid  are  Muslim  rather  than  native  Indian.  They  are  now  in  the  British 
Museum  along  with  a.  long  die  (£  +  5,  1  +6),  a  cubic  die  (l+3y&  +  5,  3  +  4), 
the  fragments  of  a  small  box  or  coffer  which  was  formerly  assumed  to  be 
the  fragments  of  an  inlaid  chequered  chessboard,  and  a  few  other  objects 
obtained  at  the  same  tune.  The  chessmen  are  of  ivory,  black  and  white,  but 
are  now  m  a,  very  decayed  state,  and  the  ivory  has  degenerated  into  a  con¬ 
dition  not  unlike  that-  ot  lime  or  chalk.  There  are  now  37  pieces  or  fragments 
of  pieces.  None  can  be  identified  with  any  approach  to  certainty.  Since 
the  various  fragments  either  end  in  pegs  or  contain  boles  of  the  same  size 


S  A 


,n 


as  the  pegs.  X  imagine  that  they  were  carved  in  sections  and  pieced  together  ; 
this  seems  more  likely  than  the  view  that  the  men  were  pegged  for  use  <>n 
a  hoard  with  holes. 

The  chessmen  winch  Hyde  possessed  were  coloured  red  and  green,  and 
these  are  still  the  usual  colours  at  the  present  day;  less  frequently  we  meet 
with  sols  with  red  and  black,  or  with  white  and  black  chessmen. 

These  conventional  sets  must  not  he  confused  with  the  curious  elaborate 
sets  cawed  m  India  for  the  European  market,  in  which  the  English  chessmen 
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1  Qal ,  Be 3 ;  2  Qa2  +  ,  K  x  It ;  3  Qg2  mate. 

1  Q  x  P  +  ,  K  x  Q  ;  2  KtdG  +  ,  KxKt|  3  Pe4  +  ,  IC  x  Kt 

I  Kt.c7  +  ,  KJi8  ;  2Qg8  +  ,RxQ;  8KtxB+,PxKt;  4  Rh4 

1  Rg5.  B<18  ;  2  BIG,  R  x  B  ;  3  P  x  B,  Qf7;  4  Re8  +  ,  R  x  R  ; 
5  K  x  J!  +  ,  Q  x  II  ;  6  Q  x  P  mate. 

No.  5.  -T  35  ;  Mfi;  V  dr, 5.  1  JU>8  +  .  R  x  K  ;  2  Qb7  + ,  R  x  Q ;  3  P  x  R  mate 

No.  6. — V  (189.  White:  1  Rh4  +  ,  Kg7  ;  2  Qg4  +  ,  Kf7  ;  3  Kh7  + ,  Ke8  : 

4  Pd 7  mate.  Black  :  1  Qdl  + ,  Kb2  ;  2  R  x  P  +  ,  K  x  K  ;  3  Qc2  +  ,  Kal ;  4  Qcl  +  . 

Ka2  ;  5  Pb3  mate. 

No.  7.— V  <152.  1  Ed8  +  ,  Exit;  2  Qd7  + ,  R  x  Q;  3  Ktd6  +  ,  I!  x  Kt : 

4  P  x  R,  -  ;  5  IM7  mate. 

No.  8.— T  48  ;  M  32  ;  V  <157  mid  87.  1  QcG  +  ,  Kb8  ;  2  Qe8  +  ,  Kb7  ;  3  Qc8  +  . 

Kb6  ;  4  llc6  + ,  Ka5  ;  5  Ra6  +  ,  Kb4>';  6  Pa3  mate. 

No.  9.— T  49;  M  33;  V  d58.  1  Rf8  + ,  I!  x  R;  2  Qh5  +  ,  Rf7;  3  Qg6,  -. 

4  Qe6  +  ,  lie?  ;  5  Qd7  +  ,  R  x  Q  ;  6  P  x  )(  mate. 

No.  10.— V  <145.  1  Be2  +  ,  KbG  ;  2  Bf2  + ,  Kc6 ;  3  BC3  +  ,  Kd6;  4  Bg3  +  . 

KeG  ;  5  By 4  +  ,  KfC  ;  6  Kte4  +  ,  Kg6 ;  7  Ph5  mate. 

No.  11.— T  G5  ;  M  56.  1  Rb8  +  ,  Ka7  ;  2  Ktc8  +  ,  Ka3  ;  3  Rb6  +  ,  Kao  ■ 

4  Ktc6  +  ,  BxKt;  5  Bd2  +  ,  Kt  xB;  G  Q  x  Kt  +  ,  R  x  Q  ;  7  Ra4  +  ,  B  x  R  ;  8  Pb. 

No.  12.— M  64.  1  Rc8  +  ,  Qg8;  2  Qf6  +  ,  Kh7  ;  3  Be4  +  ,  QgG  ;  4  Qf7  + 

Kb 6  ;  5  Rb8  +  ,  Qk7  ;  6  Qf6  +  .  Kb5  ;  7  Bf5,  Q  x  R  ;  8  Qg6  +  ,  Kh4  ;  9  Pg3  mate. 

No.  13.— V  dl 7.  1  11(18+,  Qc8;  2  PxP,  QxR;  3  Be4+,  Qdo  ;  4  PI, 4. 

Q  x  B;  5  Hf8  +  ,  Qc8  :  6  Pl>5,  QxR;  7  Qg2  +  ,  Qf3  ;  8  Qg8  +  ,  Qf8  ;  9  Pb6,  Q  x  Q 

10  Pb7  mate. 

No.  14.-T-VdG9.  1  Ktd7  +  d,  Kg7  ;  2  Rf8,  Kg6 ;  3  Kte6,  PxKt,;  4  Qf7  + 

KsS  ;  5  KteS,  P  X  Kt ;  6  Bc4,  P  x  B  ;  7  Bc3,  P  x  B ;  8  Qe7,  Kg6 ;  9  Kh2.  Pb3 

10^  Pg3.  Ph4;  11  Pg4,  Pbo:  12  Pgo,  Ph6  ;  13  Qf6  + ,  Kb7  ;  14  Pg6  mate. 

No.  15— V  a  16.  1  BxKt,  KxB;  2  P18  =  B,  Pal  =  R ;  3  B<r7  +  .  K~  : 

4BxR. 

No.  16— V  a22.  1  Qg8  +  ,  Ka7  ;  2  H.  x  R,  Q  x  R;  3  Qa8  +  ,  K  x  Q;  4  Pg8  = 

Kt  and  takes  Q. 

Nos.  15  and  16  illustrate  the  peculiarities  of  Pawn-promotion.  In  another 
position,  Val 7  (White:  Kg2,  Re3,  Ktd7,  Pb.G,  gO,  1,5;  Black,  Kg8,  Rd8,  Pd6. 
g7,  li6),  the  promoted  KtP  docs  not  make  the  additional  leap  after  promotion 
because  bS  is  commanded  bv  the  R.  (See  p.  83,  n.  25.)  Solution :  1  Pb7,  Pd5  : 
2  Pl>8  =  Kt,  Pd4  ;  3  KtcG,  Ra8  :  4  Rb3,  Rc8  ;  5  Rb8. 

No.  17.— V  »24.  1  R  X  R(e8),  QxR;  2  Q  x  P(f6)  +  ,  Kg8  ;  3  R  x  R,  Q  x  II ; 

4  QxQ. 

No.  18.  T  94.  Self  mate  by  1  Bd6  +  ,  BxB;  2  Rli8  +  ,  Bg8;  3  Ktb3,  P»5 : 
4  Bg5,  Pa4  ;  5  Ktal,  Pa3  ;  6  Bel,  Pa2  mate.  Mate  in  four  bv  1  Bdo  +  ,  B  x  B  : 
2  Rb8  +  ,  Bg8  ;  3  Ktc6,  Pa5  ;  4  Pb7  mate. 

[Note. — The  earlier  volumes  of  the  CPC.  contain  several  problems  which  were 
sent  to  Staunton  by  subscribers  in  India.  Some  of  these  positions  are  the  work 
of  native  players  and  are  similar  in  style  to  the  Pawn  mates  quoted  above.  Others 
were  the  work  of  English  composers.  The  most  famous  of  these  positions  is  the 
so-called  Indian  problem  which  was  published  in  February  1845  (CPC.,  vi.  54. — 
White  :  Kal,  Rdl,  Bg2,  h6,  Pa2,  1)3,  f2,  g4  ;  Black :  Ke4,  Ktf3,  Pb5,  b6,  e5.  Mate 

creation  of  the  Rev.  Henry  A.  Loveday  (cf.  Kohtz  u.  Kockelkorn,  Das  indiache 
Problem.  Potsdam,  1903),  and  therefore  of  European,  not  Indian  workmanship.] 


Solutions  : 


No,  4.— V  b2G. 


We  know  very  little  of  the  history  of  chess  in  these  fftBtflb,  iPbe  few 
Europeans  who  have  made  an)'  study  of  the  early  history  of  the  Archipelago 
speak  of  four  successive  waves  of  foreign  culture  and  religion,  all  of  tvhich 
have  in  turn  left,  a  notable  impress  upon  the  customs  of  these  islands.  Some¬ 
where  about  the  7th  c.  a.d.  the  Hindu  religion  established  itself  in  Sumatra 
ami  .lava.,  to  lie  followed  by  Buddhism,  and  rather  later— from  the  13th  to 
the  15th  e. — by  Muhammadanism.  From  the  beginning  of  the  16th  c.  the 
coastal  regions  have  been  in  continual  contact  with  Europeans,  first  with 
the  Portuguese,  afterwards  with  the  Dutch,  and  at  a  later  date  still  with  the 
English.  Malay  chess  reflects  all  these  invasions,  since  it  shows  unmistakable 
traces  of  Indian  and  of  Arabic,  and  also  of  European  influence. 

The  game  is  certainly  older  than  any  European  influences,  for  on  the 
arrival  of  the  first  Portuguese  expedition  off  Malacca  in  1509  its  com¬ 
mander,  Diego  Lopez,  was  playing  chess  when  a  Javan  from  the  mainland 
came  on  board.  The  native  recognized  the  game  at  once,  and  had  some  con- 
A’evsation  with  Lope/,  on  the  forms  of  chessmen  used  by  his  countrymen. :: 

There  is  also  a  reference  to  the  game  in  the  Scjarah  Malay  u,  a  native 
history  dating  from  the  early  17th  century,  ch.  xviii,  in  connexion  with 
a  visit  to  Malacca  by  a  certain  Tan  Bahra,  of  Pasei  in  Sumatra.4  The  passage 
goes  on  to  say— 

Now  tins  Tan  Bulira  was  a  very  skilful  chessplayer,  and  one  that  was  un¬ 
equalled  at  the  game  in  that  age,  and  lie  played  at  chess  with  the  men  of  Malacca  ... 
and  beat  them  all :  but  Tan  Pakarma,  son  of  the  Bandahara  Paduka  Raja,  was  able  j 
to  make  some  resistance  .  .  .  and  if  Tan  Bahia  threw  away  a  pawn  at  the  coiner,  j 
then  he  was  beaten  by  Tan  Pakarma.  1 

Broadly  speaking,  all  forms  of  Malay  chess  are  played  in  the  same  way, 
the  differences  only  appearing  in  the  refinements  of  the  game.  It  will  there¬ 
fore  he  simpler  to  treat  of  the  game  as  one,  and  to  deal  with  the  variations  of 
rule  or  practice  as  they  arise.  Even  in  Java,  where  for  some  unexplained 
reason  the  otherwise  universal  Malay  nomenclature  is  replaced  by  another,  the 
game  remains  practically  the  same  as  in  the  other  parts  of  the  Malay  world. 

The  game  of  chess  has  two  names  in  Malay.  The  commoner  name  is 
main  chator*  in  which  wain  is  the  Malay  word  for  game,  and  chdtor  can 
hardly  be  anything  but  a  broken-down  form  of  the  Skr.  chaturanga.  This 
name  is  the  only  one  recorded  for  Borneo,  Java,  and  the  Batak  race.  It 
is  given  as  the  ordinary  name  by  all  my  authorities  except  Dr.  Marsden,5 
wl  loll  1  Ii  o  j  f  $  '  t  (el  1811,  273)  and  in  his  Malayan 
Diu-wnan/  (Part  n,  Lmr.  and  Malayan,  s.v.  chest)  only  gives  the  name  as  main 
gagaJ/,\. e.  the  game  of  the  elephant.  This  name  has  been  recorded  as  used 
on  the  mainland  both  bv  Robinson  and  by  v.  Oefele,  who  gives  it  in  the  form 

IK  I  1  X  Q  t  >y  v.  d.  Linde,  Uerboek  van  het  SchaakspeJ. 

Aisu  wnbLeii  chuikc,  whicn  is  a  more  regular  Transliteration  of  the  written  name. 

"  Marsuea  was  a  very  sonnet  wriwr,  ami  for  Englishmen  will  always  be  the  pioneer  ..f 
M  <1  Ob  In  oct  n  ke  Vatoy  Magic  (xiv). 


Tin*  chessboard  (/oh  r/mfor  or  ptipan  chidor 8)  fs  but 

oxhditU  special  markings  which  are  characteristic  of  oil  Oriental  boards. 
Those  vary  so  min-h  m  the  tow  Malay  boards  which  I  have  seen  that  it  is 
Hoar  I  hat.  no  I  radii  tonal  arrani'-omenl.  survives,  and  I  think  it  probable  that 
the\  have  niton  become  merely  decorative.  Some  of  the  arrangements  are 
very  like  those  ot  muL’ldiminnu;  countries-,  thus  one  of  the  boards  in  the  Skeat 
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The  differences  in  practice  are  accordingly  in  connexion  with  two  points  : 
(1)  whether  the  Baja  can  or  cannot  make  the  leap  -when  cheeked  for  the  first 
time ;  and  (2)  to  which  of  all  the  squares  two  steps  distant  the  leap  can  be 
made.  The  roles  given  by  the  older  observers  are  not  sufficiently  explicit 
here. 

Every  Bldaq  or  Pawn  is  permitted  the  double-step  for  its  first  move, 
precisely  as  in  European  chess.  Variety  of  practice  appears  to  occur  in 
connexion  with  taking  in  passing,  ltaja  Brooke  (Borneo)  says  : 

A  Pawn,  moved  out,  caonot  pass  an  adversary’s  Pawn ;  his  first  move  being 
restricted  to  one  square  in  this  case. 

Sir  T.  Stamford  Baffles  (Java),  on  the  contrary,  allows  the  Pawn  'passar 
battaglia' ; 

The  Pawn  may  move  two  squares  the  first  move,  even  tlioudi  it  should  pass 
■  the  check  of  an  adversary’s  Pawn.1' 

Robinson  and  v.  Oefele  give  the  rule  thus  :  A  Pawn  can  only  take  another 
Pawn  in  passing  when  its  own  advance  is  blocked  by  another  Pawn ;  e.g.  with 
white  Pawns  on  g2  and  1>3  and  a  black  Pawn  on  li4,  if  White  plays  Pg4, 
Black  may  reply  P  X  P  in  passing  17 ;  if  however  there  were  no  Pawn  on  h3, 
Black  could  not  take  the  Pawn  on  g4  in  passing,  because  he  is  not  now  blocked. 
This  is  a  refinement  which  a  casual  observer  would  miss,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  it  is  the  rule  in  Borneo  and  Java,  and  that  the  apparent  discrepancy  does 
not  really  exist.18  Robinson  notes  a  further  peculiarity  in  Pawn-play  among 
the  Selangor  Malays.  If  White  has  a  Pawn  on  h2,  and  Black’  a  Pawn  on 
g3,. White  being  to  play,  he  cannot  play  Ph3  or  Ph4,  but  must  play  P  x  P, 
i.  e.  if  he  move  the  h-Pawn.  If  however  White  had  also  a  Pawn  on  £2,  ho 
may  now  play  either  of  the  Pawns  to  its  3rd  or  take  the  Black  Pawn,  but  he 
may  not  play  either  Pawn  to  its  4th. 

V.  Oefele  states  that  the  Bataks  allow  the  King’s  Pawn  to  defer  its 
double  step  until  its  second  move,  e.  g.  1  Pd3  ;  2  (or  later)  P(d3)  do  ;  in  such 
a  case  it  is  liable  to  be  captured  in  passing  on  its  second  move,  with  similar 
conditions  to  those  already  given. 

Pawn-promotion  is  quite  different  from  the  European  practice.  Generally 
a  Pawn  is  promoted  immediately  on  reaching  the  8th  rank  only  on  the  corner 
squares.  Elsewhere  it  has  to  make  some  further  move  or  moves!  Baja  Brooke 
says  ‘  two  extra  moves '  and  illustrates  the  role  in  the  case  of  a  Pawn  played 
to  c8 ;  it  is  promoted  by  1  Pb8,  2  Pa8;  or  1  Pb8,  2  c7  or  a7;  or  l”dS, 
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»K  nr  11,.  explains  that  ‘this  is  a  delay  rather  th*J  &  prevoittion, 

D«  finin  tlx-  nmiilx-r  ,.f  sijiiaies  which  may  be  taken,  it  is  estrewety  difficult 
In  —uard  them  all  Sir  T.  Hallies,  mi  the  other  hand,  sop  that  the  Pawn 
n|(,.f  i ,, .r  Stli  rank  on  any  file  excepting  the  Kook’s  files  'must 
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The-  fact  that  the  game  is  generally  played  for  a  stake  OataiStHjr  kUa 
to  the  game  at  odds  being  often  played.  V.  Oefele  notes  that  the  nsilttl  odds 
given  by  a  strong  player  is  to  undertake  to  mate  the  opponent  on  one  of  the 
four  central  squares  (d4,  e4,  d5,  c5).  This  is  called  Ttpong. 

The  crosswise  arrangement  of  the  Rajas,  combined  with  the  modem  powers 
of  move,  has  led  to  the  prevalence  of  the  wing  attack  in  the  actual  game. 
Raja  Brooke  remarks  that  the  ordinary  method  of  opening  the  game  in  Borneo 
was  to  advance  the  QRP,  the  QKtP  and  (IBP  and  to  manreuvre  the  Q  behind 
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by  different.  writers  as  Arabia,  Persia,  and  India,32  The  philflfogfcal -evidence 
derived  from  the  nomenclature  is  only  satisfied  by  the  hypothesis  <j£  Q&  Indian 


ancestry,  with  later  modifications  as  a  result  of  the  knowledge  of  Arabic  which 
resulted  from  the  introduction  of  the  Muslim  religion  from  Southern  India.  *It 
is  not  improbable  that  the  flamil  and  Telugu  terms  were  also  introduced  with 
Muhammadanism. 

lhe  evidence  of  the  practical  game  points  to  Southern  Europe33,  and 


suggested  by  Crawfurd  (HiV.  Ind.  Arch..  Edinburgh,  18’2ofi.  y*»  «  =-*— ■ 

that  I  have  taken  in  the  text  (208,  2G5.  276\  He  argued  foi 
the  Boat  m  tlie  Jour-handed  Bengali  game. 

"  Thus  the  rule-  that  the  Raja  loses  its  power  of  JeapiDg  after  the  first  check,  ev-__ _ 0__ 

U,  lemamsuiimoved,  exited  ni  the  chess  ol  certain  parts  of  Italy,  and  possibly  elsewhere  in 
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Apiece  is  only  defended  ^  the  General.47  A  'bare7  General  is  not  obliged 
£  t®  move  at  all.  In  this  case  the  player  simply  turns  his  General  over  when 
.  it  k  his  turn  to  play .« 

•ft  The  Cannon  requires  a  scree,/,  if  lie  is  to  move  at  all.  In  this  lie  differs 
*  from  the  Chinese  Cannon.  Thus  in  the  position— 

Green  :  Kel,  Ra7,  Ca6,  Ktc7,  Pe6. 

Red  :  KflO,  QelO,  Kte3,  Be9,  Pd3  ; 

the  Camion  has  two  screens,  viz.  Ra.7  and  PcG.  He  may  accordingly  move 
forwards  to  any  of  a.8,  n9,  or  alO— from  the  last  of  these  ho  gives  check, 
the  red  QelO  providing  the  necessary  screen;  or  horizontally  to  any  of  d6, 
e6,  f6,  g6,  h6,  or  i6;  these  are  his  oniy  moves  that  are  possible.  One  Cannon 

it  is  permissible  to  cover  cheek  by  a  Cannon  by  interposing  a  Cannon. 

The  technical  term  for  1  check  1  is  iji/atig,  for  1  mate  ’  ti/o«m. 

The  game  accordingly  differs  from  Chinese  chess  in  a  good  many  points  : 
in  the  absence  of  the  river,  in  the  initial  position  of  the  General,  in  the  liberty 
to  place  the  Elephant  and  Horse  differently,  in  the  moves  of  the  Elephant, 
Cannon,  and  Foot-soldier,  in  the  greater  freedom  of  move  in  the  nim-aidJe, 
and  in  the  privileges  accorded  to  the  weaker  player.  Mr.  Wilkinson  notes 
that  there  appear  to  he  no  native  works  on  the  game,  and  no  collections 
of  problems.  '  Chess  is  regarded  as  a  somewhat  frivolous  pastime,  suitable 
for  young  persons  and  rustics.  The  educated  Korean,  deeply  imlnied  as  lie 
is  with  Chinese  sympathies,  affects  to  prefer  Patok/  i.e.  Il'ei-l'i.  ' 

that  the  opener  is  considered  to  have  some  advantage.  As  a  general  rule, 
the  game  is  commenced  by  Pb4  or  Pb4,  or  Kt—  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
early  play  of  the  Cannon. 

The  following  example  of  Corean  chess  is  taken  from  Colin  ;  for  the 
sake  of  uniformity  the  notation  has  been  altered.  The  Elephants  (1!)  are 
to  be  placed  upon  el,  hi,  blO,  glO. 


It  is  not  unknown  for  Japanese  to  piny  tslmtji  blindfold  (Jap.  meiahis/ii 
s/w>tffi  or  niehim  shobu  =  blindfold  chess). 

There  is  a  very  considerable  Japanese  literature  on  the  game,  and  many  of 
the  Ohaslii  family  have  distinguished  themselves  as  chess  authors.  Thus  : 
among  the  standard  authorities  are  works  by  Oliashi  Sokei,  the  founder  of  the 
house,  by  bis  son  Ohaslii  Soko,  who  is  generally  named  with  his  father  as 
a  great  master,  by  Saindaime  Ohaslii  Soyo,  and  Ohaslii  Soyei,  by  Goidame 
Ohaslii  Sokei  (1810),  by  Ohaslii  Eshmi,  'by  the  brothers  ObaslifSoyei  and 
Ohashi  Riyo  Yei  (1839), "the  grandsons  of  the  fourth  Ohaslii  (Ohaslii  Soyei). 
Among  other  writers  on  the  game  may  be  mentioned  Tukuzhima  Zhunki,  Ito  j 
Sokau  (1694),  Ito  Kanju  (1821),  Ito  Sokan  (1849),  Ito  Soin,  Ito  Kanju  ! 
(1858),  S.  Hamashuna  (1891),  S.  Ilasegawa  (1892),  S.  Yamashima  (1821), 
and  Knwabara  Kunehu.  The  chess  works  of  these  writers  comprise  treatises 
on  the  practical  game,  on  games  at  odds,  on  End-games,  chess  studies,  and 
collections  of  problems.  The  advanced  character  of  some  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact,  stated  in  the  Japanese  Mail,  that  ‘  one  leading  work  contains 
problems,  the  solution  of  which  is  said  to  make  the  player  worthy  to  be 
placed  in  the  sixth  rank’. 

Chess  is  very  widely  practised  in  Japan  at  the  present  time,  but  its 
popularity  is  greatest  amongst  the  middle  and  lower  classes :  with  the  upper 
and  the  educated  classes  it  comes  only  second,  teei-Ui  being  'the  classical 
or,  rather,  aristo-plutoeratie  game’  of  Japan. 

Shoffi M  or  Sen  S/iogi  (small  shogi — to  distinguish  it  from  the  .  enlarged 
varieties)  is  played  upon  a  board  (,t Imgi-ban)  of  9  x  9,  or  SI  squares.  Unlike 
the  othei  games  of  this  group  it  is  played  upon  the  squares,  not  on  the  inter¬ 


est  s  see  the  beginning  of  the  1 


'suctions  o£  the  lines.  The  technical  term  for  the  squares,  ma,  means  spaces, 
intervals,  or  eyes,  and  the  last  meaning  can  be  paralleled  from  other  Asiatic 
languages.0'1  There  is  no  river  on  the  Japanese  board,  and  no  nine-caMe. 
Nor  is  there  any  trace  of  these  characteristic  Chinese  additions  ever  having 
existed  in  Japanese  chess,  nor  of  the  game  ever  having  been  a  line-game. 
The  board  is  in  general  a  small  four-legged  table,  with  a  drawer  for  holding 
the  chessmen,  and  the  players  squat  on  the  ground  on  either  side  of  it;  but,  as 
in  China,  paper  diagrams  are  also  in  common  use.  The  board  is  not  exactly 
square,  as  the  squares  are  slightly  elongated  to  facilitate  the  play  with  the 
long-shaped  chessmen.05  At  the  four  corners  of  the  central  block  of  nine 
squares  there  are  small  marks,  either  small  circles  or  crosses  upon  the  inter¬ 
section  of  the  lines,  which  are  intended  to  mark  off  the  three  rows  at  each  end 


of  the  hoard.  It  is  on  these  three  rows  that  a  player  arranges  his  men  at  the 
commencement  of  the  game,  and  they  are  called  his  dominion  or  territory 
(Jap.  rydbmi).  They  have  additional  importance,  since  a  piece  may  receive 
its  legal  promotion  as  soon  as  it  is  played  into  the  opponent's  territory. 

The  chessmen  are  five-sided  or  punt-shaped  pieces  of  wood  or  ivory  which 
lie  flat  upon  the  board.  They  are  made  rather  thicker  at  the  base  than  at  the 
vertex,  and  differ  slightly  though  not  materially  in  size,  the  Kmslia  and  l'v. 
being  rather  narrower  than  the  other  pieces.  Each  man  bears  on  the  one  face 
its  ordinary  name,  and  on  tlie  opposite  face  its  promotion  name.  This  is, 
in  the  case  of  the  majority  of  the  pieces,' A7//  or  Kiu-eho,  but  it  is  rendered 
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it  was  ‘  a  period  of  immense  and  unique  interest,  of  fusion  between  the  old 
and  the  new,  of  transformation  of  forms  and  transmigration  of  ideas,  but 
in  no  wise  of  stagnation  or  deatli Old  ideas  and  philosophies  had  to  be 
restated  in  terms  better  fitting  the  changed  conditions,  and  in  every  branch 
of  learning  there  was  a  process  of  moulding  and  fusion  in  full  swing;  even 
the  faith  of  Islam  took  on  a  new  spirit,  ‘  ce  sont  eux  (les  Persans)  ct  non 
les  Arnbcs,  cpii  ont  domic  de  la  fermete  et  de  la  force  a.  l'islamisme,’  writes 
Dozy.19  And  in  the  intellectual  sphere  the  debt  is  still  more  remarkable; 
we  should  leave  every  branch  of  Arabic  science  poor  indeed  if  we  removed 
the  work-  of  Persian  writers.  The  whole  organization  of  the  state  was  Persian, 
and,  although  at  first  it  was  the  Arabs  who  composed  the  invincible  armies 
that  conquered  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Persia,  by  the  end  of  the  Umayyad  period 
the  Persians  had  regained  the  military  supremacy,  and  it  was  Persian  armies 
that  placed  the  'Ahbasids  on  the  throne.  In  so  doing  the  Persians  had  a  full 
revenge  for  their  overthrow  at  the  hands  of  the  early  Caliphs.  Not  without 
reason  does  al-Berunl20  boast  that  the  'Ahbasids  were  a  Khurasan!,  an 
Eastern,  dynasty,  for  at  their  court  Persian  influences  and  ideas  were  supreme, 
attaining  their  zenith  under  al-Hadl,  Harun  ar-Rashid,  and  al-Ma'miun  The 
history  of  Muslim  chess  will  be  largely  a  history  of  Persian  players,  the 

The  importance  of  the  pre-Islamie  existence  of  chess  in  Persia  can  hardly 
be  over-estimated,  for  it  has  left  an  impress  upon  the  game  that  has  proved 
greater  and  more  lasting  than  that  of  any  other  period  of  its  history.  In 
that  time ‘Persia  gave  the  game  a  fixity  of  arrangement,  a  method  of  play, 
and  a  nomenclature  that  have  attended  the  game  everywhere  in  its  Western 
career.  By  a  singular  freak  of  fate  the  very  name  of  the  game  in  every 
country  of  Western  Europe,  except  Spain  and  Portugal,  has  become  a  witness' 
for  the  passage  of  chess  through  Persia,  AVben  the  chess-player  cries  f  check  ’, 
and  probably  also  when  he  cries  ‘  mate ’,  he  hears  his  unconscious  testimony 
to  the  same  fact.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  European  chess  owes  more 
to  its  Persian  predecessor  chatrang  than  to  its  more  remote  and  shadowy 
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SOME  NOTES  ON  THE  PERSIAN  NOMENCLATURE 

I  have  already  above  (p.  150)  dealt  with  the  older  name  of  chess  in  Persia,  and 
shown  the  importance  of  the  two  recorded  uses  of  it.  Chatrang  is  very  close  in  form 
to  the  Sanskrit  chaturamja,  and  its  existence  is  a  valuable  link  in  the  chain  of  chess 
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“  Most  of  the  MSS.  agree  with  al-Mas'udi  in  giving  some  account  of  round 
chess  under  the  title  of  axJi-shatnuij  ar-mmiija}  or  Byzantine  chess,  while  they 
lay  stress  upon  the  fact  that  it  is  only  a  modification  of  the  ordinary  or  Indian 
chess.  *  It  js  difficult  to  understand  its  designation  unless  there  were  some 
historic  justification  for  it. 

It  would  appear  that  the  earliest  use  of  the  word  zatrihon  occurs  in  works 
treating  of  the  interpretation  of  dreams.  This  is  a  Science  which  was 
apparently  first  exploited  by  the  Greeks,3  but  soon  passed  to  Persian  and 
Arabic  writers.  The  Muhammadan  tub?*  Muhammad  b.  Sirin  (B.  33/653-4, 
X).  110/729),  of  Persian  parentage,  was  skilled  in  this  lore,  and  became  the 
first  of  a  long  line  of  Oriental  writers  on  the  subject.  One  of  these  Arabic 
works  was  retranslated  into  Greek,  and  thence  into  Latin  by  Leo  Tuscus  in 
1160.  A  later  Latin  version  is  due  to  the  German  traveller  Jolm  Leunclavius 
(B.  1533, 1).  1593),  who  ascribed  the  Greek  work  to  Apomnzares,  in  whose  name 
we  may  recognize  the  Arabic  oneirocritic  Abu  Ma'shar  (D.  272/885).  Nicholas 
Rigault  (B.  1577,  D.  1654)  printed  the  Greek  test  in  1603  with  Leunclavius's 
translation,  and  ascribed  it  to  Achmet  fiL  Seirem.  This  is  generally  under¬ 
stood  to  mean  Muhammad  b.  Sinn,  though  on  the  strength  of  the  Greek 
version  Aehmes  appears  in  some  lists  of  Greek  authors  as  flourishing,  now  as 
early  as  a.d.  750,  now  as  late  as  a.  d.  950!  Since  the  work  contains  the 
interpretation  of  a  dream  that  happened  to  al-Ma’mfm,  who  reigned  a.d.  813- 
833,  it  cannot  be  b.  Sirin's  work,  and  Bland  has  shown  ,J  that  there  are 
grounds  for  believing  that  it  is  of  Christian  authorship.  The  Greek  can  hardly 
be  earlier  than  the  10th  century.  Chapter  241  treats  ‘  Of  zotrildon.  From 
the  Persians  and  Egyptians'.10 

If  any  one  dreams  that  be  plays  chess  (zalrikizo,  vb.)  with  a  man  he  knows,  they 

If  a  king  or  grandee  or  general  dreams  that  lie  plays  chess,  he  will  think  of  the 
place  for  joining  battle  with  the  enemy,  &c. 

If  he  dreams  that  he  takes  many  pieces  in  the  game,11  be  will  take  many  of  the 

If  a  'king  or  grandee  or  general  dreams  that  he  has  lost  or  broken  or  been 
deprived  of  his  zatrikion,  lie  will  lose  his  army,  &c. 

Besides  this  passage,  Ducange  quotes  two  other  references  in  MSS. 
accessible  in  bis  time,  one  attributed — but  certainly  wrongly — to  Astram- 
psyebus,  in  which  twice  occur  the  words  ‘chess  and  tables',1"  the  other  from 
an  anonymous  MS.  on  Persia,  I)e  aria  Vcnlcu,  ‘slaves  and  games  of  boltjon 
and  chess  and  love  of  women.'  Neither  of  these  passages  can  be  dated,  and 


CHAPTER  X 

THE  ARABIC  AND  PERSIAN  LITERATURE  OP  CHESS 


The  chess  works  mentioned  in  the  Fihrht,  and  other  bibliographies. — MSS.  used  fur 
the  present  work.— Other  MSS.  in  European  libraries.— Poems  and  impromptus 
on  chess,  &c. 

The  beginning's  of  the  vast  literature  of  chess  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Golden  Age  of  Arabic,  the  first  two  centuries  of  the  'Abbasid  caliphate,  that 
short  period  during  which  alone  Islam  has  shown  any  powers  of  original 
thought  and  discovery.  In  b.  Ishaq  an-Nadlm’s  great  bibliographical  work, 
the  K.  al-jUrrist,  compiled  377/988,  we  find  a  section  devoted  to  the  authors 


These  are  the  chess-players  who  wrote  books  on  dies?. 

Al-'Adli.  His  name  is  (left  blank).  He  wrote  Kitab  ash-shatranj  (Book  ui'  the 
chess).  He  also  wrote  Kitab  an-nard  (Book  of  the  nard). 

Ak-kazi.  His  name  is  (left  blank).  He  was  of  equal  strength  with  al-'Adll. 
They  used  to  play  together  before  Hutawakldl  (Caliph,  233/847  -248/8G2).  The 
book  Latlf  fl*  sh-shatranj  (Elegance  in  chess)  is  by  him. 

As-Suli.  Abu-Bakr  Muhammad  b.  Yahyii,  who  has  been  mentioned  already. 
He  wrote  Kitab  ash-shatranj,  the  first  work,  and  Kitab  ash-shatranj,  the  second 

Ax-lajlaj.  Abu’l-Faraj  Muhammad  b.  'Obaidallfdi.  I  have  seen  him.  He 
went  to  Shiraz  to  the  king  'Adudaddaula  (ruled  338/949  -  366/076),  and  died  there 
in  the  year  360/970  and  a  few.  He  was  excellent  at  the  game,  and  among  the 
hooks  on  it  Kitab  ■mansubdt  ash-shatranj  (Book  of  chess-positions  or  problem?) 
belongs  to  him. 

B.  AliqlTihsI.  Abu  Ishaq  Ibrahim  b.  Muhammad  Salih.  He  is  reckoned  among 
the  brilliant  players,  and  wrote  the  Kitab  majmufl  mansubdt  ash-shatranj  (Collection 
of  chess  problems). 

The  other  much  later  great  Arabic  bibliography,  the  Kashf  az-zunv.n  /V 
ammfl-hdub  iml  fumm  of  Hajji  Khalifa  (D.  1068/1658)  has  a  shorter 
catalogue  of  chess  hooks. 

as-fearakhsi.  the  physician,  who  died  m  the  year  286/899:  \ahya  b.  Muhammad 
as-Sfill ;  and  a  later  author  who  wrote  in  Persian  and  boasts  not  without  arrogance 
that  he  was  the  best  player  of  that  game  in  our  own.  time  in  the  whole  world.  He 
drew  the  figure  of  the  chessboard  and  sketched  the  pieces  and  enumerated  the 
authors  who  had  previously  -written  on  this  game. 

As-SnrakhsI1  ranks  as  the  most  important  of  the  pupils  of  the  Arabic 
philosopher  nl-KindT,  who  lived  in  Basra  and  Baghdad  in  the  caliphates  of 


'■a  Hie  direct  road  fr  om  Tils  to  Groat  LInrv,  and  on  the  rigid  or  Eastern  hank  nf  ilic  Mashhad 
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original.  It  is  of  little  value,  but  was  the  source  of  a  couple  of  papers  by 
Gcorge  Walker  in  the  CPC'.,  18-14,  180;  and  1845,  240. 

In  addition  to  the  above  MSS.  I  have  been  able  to  consult  a  number 
of  smaller  treatises  dealing-  with  particular  aspects  of  chess,  generally  the 
question  of  the  lawfulness  of  chess-playing  for  strict  Muslims,  or  the  legend 
of  the  discovery  of  the  game  by  Sissa  b.  Dfihir,  and  the  calculation  of  his 
reward— the  sum  of  the  doubling  of  the  squares. 

Of  the  former9  are  : 

MS.  Berlin,  Wetzstein,  IT,  1739,  IT.  57b-68a,  the  An-nmha  lil-hnrr 
vial- aid  l/j final  ash -shat ranj  wan-nard  of  'Abdurrahman  b.  Khalil  al-Qabunl 
al-Adhra'I  Zainaddln  (D.  869/1464). 

MS.  Berlin,  Sprenger,  850,  f.  93  b,  an  extract  from  the  Al-Mwi  of  the 
QiidI  AbuT-Hason  'All  b.  Muliammad  1).  Habib  al-Mfuvardl  (D.  450/1058). 

Of  the  latter  arc : 

MS.  Bodl.  Oxford,  Arab.  182. 

MS.  Berlin,  Wetzstein,  II,  1149,  f.  69  b  (copied  c.  1150/1737). 

MS.  Berlin,  Wetzstein,  II,  1127,  f.  78  a  (copied  996/1588).  , 

MS.  Berlin,  Orient  Oil.,  583,  f.  24b  (copied  1077/1667).  J 

MS.  Gotha,  Arab.  919,  Pertsck  ;  three  short  treatises. 

I  have  also  seen  : 

MS.  Khusru  Pasha,  758,  Eyyub ;  a  Turkish  tract  with  title  Simla  ! 

MS.  Biiyazld,  Wall-addin,  1796,  Constantinople;  the  Persian  Bi-sd/a  fi 

dar  asrar  mtranj  of  Sheikh  'Ala’addaula  ;  which  treats  of  the  parallel  between 
ebess  and  war. 

MS.  Gotha,  Turc.  18,  Pertsch  (1033  Moeller),  f.  95  a,  which  gives  twe 
diagrams  of  ta'blyat. 

MS.  Berlin,  Orient,  4°,  124,  ff.  921),  93  a;  which  contains  two  problem 
diagrams  (Ar.  83  and  214),  one  of  which  is  attributed  to  the  Sultan  Timur. 

There  are  only  two  existing-  Muslim  chess  MSS.,  the  existence  of  which 
has  been  recorded,  which  I  have  failed  to  see.  These  are : 

K.  ash-shatranj  ta’lif  al-huum  al-'dlim  lima  al-atlah  waj  al-'aral  Sadraddin 
Aliil-Hasan  'Ah  .  .  .,  a  copy  of  which  (Qsl.,  333,  No.  XX)  was  formerly  in 
the  possession  of  Miinif  Pasha.  Its  present  location  is  unknown  to  me. 

MS.  12,  23476,  Phillips  Library,  Cheltenham,  Arabic,  of  the  18th  century. 

There  is  a  number  of  Arabic  poems  on  the  game  of  chess,  some  being 
the  composition  of  well-lmown  poets.  Two  longer  ones,  the  Urjiiza  slariya 
of  Abu  Ya'la  Muhammad  b.  al-Ilabbariya  (D.  504/1100), *>  and  the  Vrjaza 
n’di-Aatmvj  of  Ahmad  Bek  nl-Kaiwuni  (D.  1173/1760),“  have  been  often 
copied.  According  to  Bland,  the  Brit.  Mus.  MS.  of  the  Pimm  of  nt-Tilimsani 
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of  the  Jiuyid  'Adudaddaula,  where  he  died  not  Jong  after.  J3of.li  master  and 
jiupil  are  commemorated  in  a  punning-  lino  in  .an  elaborate  essay  in  praise  and 
dispraise  of  chess  by  Muhammad  b.  Sharnf  nl-Qinvani.  winch  is  quoted  by 
Hyde  (ii.  57)  from  as-Safad/s  Shark  Mmyat.  ah' A  jam. 

Like  ns-SfdT,  nl-Lajlaj  has  been  remembered  as  a.  great  chess  master,  but 
while  as-SulI’s  reputation  has  been  in  the  mam  preserved  m  Syria  and  Egypt, 
al-Lajlaj's  memory  has  only  survived  among-  the  Persians,  the  Turks,  and  the 
Moghul  Hindus.  To  these  peoples  he  has  become  the  great  historic  figure  in 
chess,  and  all  the  myths  of  the  game  have  been  attached  to  his  name.  As 

story  of  the  Indian  embass}'  to  Nushlrwfm  as  the  Indian  ambassador;  the 
fabulous  Sassa  b.  Duhir  is  represented  as  bis  father  :  and  the  Persian  and  Turk 
have  forgotten  as-Sull  entirely.40 

After  the  time  of  these  great  players  there  is  a  gap  in  the  succession  of 
references  to  chess  at  the  court  of  Baghdad.41  The  light  of  the  Eastern 
caliphate  was  flickering  out,  and  the  centre  of  Muslim  life  was  moving  else¬ 
where.  A  few  references  may  be  quoted  from  other  parts  of  Islam  that  show 
the  wide  spread  of  chess. 

'Omara  b.  \Ali  Najmaddln  al-Yamaiu  (D.  569/1175)  in  his  Ta’rikh  al- 
Yaman  ( Yam.au  .  .  .hy  Najra  ad-din  ' Omarah  al  llakarni,  ed.  II.  C.  Kay,  London, 
1892.  pp.  88-92)  gives  a  long  accoimt42  of  the  events  leading  up  to  .Tayyash’s 
successful  revolt  at  ZabTd  in  Southern  Arabia  in  482/1089.  Jayyash  had 
returned  to  ZabTd  from  India,  and  was  living  there  in  the  disguise  of  an 
Indian  faqir.  He  made  use  of  his  skill  at  chess  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
vizier  'All  b.  al-Kumm.  To  do  this  lie  took  up  bis  position  each  day  at  the 

Husayn,  son  of  'Aly  the  Kunnnite,  the  poet,  came  forth  on  a  certain  day.  He 
was  at  that  time  the  most  skilful  chess-player  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  ZabTd. 
-Indian/  he  asked  me,  ‘art  thou  a  good  chess-player?’  I  answered  that  1  was. 
We  played,  and  I  heat  him  at  the  game,  whereupon  he  barely  restrained  himself 
from  violence  against  me.  He  went  to  his  father  and  told  him  that  he  had  been 
beaten  at  chess.  His  father  replied  that  there  had  never  been  a  person  at  Zabid 

continued,  has  died  in  India."  ‘Alv,  the  father  of  Husnyn,  then  came  forth  to  me. 
He  was  an  exceedingly  skilful  player  and  we  played  'together.  I  was  unwilling 
to  defeat  him,  and  the  match  ended  in  a  drawn  game. 
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From  this  lime  Jayyash  played  frequently  with  the  vizier,  until  he  in- 
euntionslv  betrayed  his  identity  by  an  involuntary  exclamation  after  a  game 
in  which  he  had  allowed  Husain  to  heat  him  for  reasons  of  policy. 

In  Egypt  the  mad  Fatimid  ruler  nl-Hiikim  biamrillah  prohibited  chess  in 
th(>  rear  ]005,  and  ordered  all  the  sets  of  chess  to  be  burnt..  The  order  did 
not  extend  to  the  inngralieent  sets  or  encss  in  tnc  palace  treasuryv  for  in 
a  description  of  the  treasures  of  a  later  ruler,  al-Mustnnsir  billiih  (1W6-94), 
■il-AIaqrl/T  (D  1441)  mentions  ‘  chess  and  draught  (read  nard)  boards  of  silk, 
embroidered  m  gold,  with  pawns  (read  men)  of  gold,  silver,  ivory,  and  ebony’. 
Much  of  this  treasnre  had  belonged  to  the  'Abbiisid  caliphs  before  the  Fntimids 
acquired  it.'13 

I  have  already  quoted  from  the  Persian  writer  al-Beruni.  His  patron,  the 
Zi.varid  Qiibus  b.  WashmgTr  (976-1012)  of  Tabaristnn,44  refers  to  chess  in 
a  poem  in  which  he  recounts  his  favourite  occupations  : 

The  things  of  this  world  from  end  to  end  are  the  goal  of  desire  and  greed, 

And  I  set  before  this  heart  of  mine  the  things  which  I  most  do  need, 

But  a  score  of  things  I  have  chosen  out  of  the  world’s  unnumbered  throng, 

That  in  quest  of  these  I  my  soul  may  please  and  speed  my  life  along. 

Verse  and  song,  and  minstrelsy,  and  wine  full  Havoured,  and  sweet. 
Backgammon,  and  chess,  and  tile  hunting-ground,  and  the  falcon  and  cheetah 

Field,  and  ball,  and  audience-hall,  and  battle,  and  banquet  rare, 

Horse,  and  arms,  and  a  generous  band,  and  praise  of  my  lord  aud  prayer. 

B.  al-Athlr  (Cairo  ed.,  ix.  128)  tells  a  story  of  the  famous  Mahmud  of 
Ghazni, .which  shows  him  as  a  chess-player.43  In  the  spring  of  420/1029  he 
seized  Eni  and  dethroned  Majdaddaula.  He  summoned  the  latter  before  him, 
and  the  following’  colloquy  took  place  : 

‘Hast  ihou  not  read  the  tihahnama  and  at-Tabari’s  history  (i.e.  Persian  and 
Arabic  history)1? J 


not  as  of  one  who  has  read  them.  Do  you  play  chess  ?  ’ 
a  Shah  approach  a  Slifih  1 5 

.iced  you  to  surrender  yourself  to  one  who  is  stronger  than 
1  let  h  n  to  Khurasan.411 
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board  is  20  squares  In-  12,  and  there  are  2  jamais,  2  r.urafas,  2  tali' as,  2  dabbcibas, 
a  v:azir,  & c.  A  diagram  of  it  is  attached.  The  small  chess  is  a  mere  nothing  in 
comparison  with  the  great  chess  5'  (ii.  798). 

Among  chess-players  (in  Timur’s  reign)  were  Muhammad  b.  'Aqll  al-Kbaim!  and 
Zain  al-Yazdi,  &c.,  but  the  most  shilled  at  that  game  was  'Ala’addin  at-TabiizT,  the 
lawyer  and  traditionist,  who  used  to  give  Zain  al-Yazdi  the  odds  of  a  Baidaq  and 
heat  him,  and  b.  'Aqll  the  odds  of  a  Faras  and  beat  him.  Tlmfir  himself,  who 
subdued  all  the  regions  of  the  East  and  tho  A  Vest  and  had  given  mate  to  every 
sultan  and  king,  both  ou  the  battle-field  and  in  the  game,  used  to  say  to  him, 
;  You  have  no  rival  in  the  kingdom  of  chess,  just  as  I  have  none  in  government; 

'AU,  each  in  his  own  sphere.'  He  has  composed  a  treatise  on  the  game  of  chess 
and  its  situations.  There  was  no  one  who  could  divine  liis  intention  in  the  game 
before  he  moved.  He  was  a  Shafi'ite.  ...  He  told  me  that  he  had  once  seen  in 
a  dream  'All,  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  and  had  received  from  him  a  set 
of  chess  in  a  hag,  and  no  mortal  had  beaten  him  since  then.60  It  was  noteworthy 
about  his  play  that  he  never  spent  time  in  thought  hut  the  instant  his  opponent 
made  his  move  after  long  and  tedious  thought,  'All  played  without  delay  or  reflection. 
He  often  played  blindfold  against  two  opponents,  and  showed  by  his  play  what  his 
strength  would  have  been  over  the  board.  With  the  Amir  (Timur)  he  used  to  play 
at  the  great  chess.  I  have  seen  at  his  house  the  round  chess  ( shatranj  muddavjara ) 
and  the  oblong  chess  ( shatranj  taivlla).  The  great  chess  has  in  it  the  additional 
pieces  that  I  have  already  mentioned.  Its  rules  are  best  learnt  by  practice; 
a  description  would  not  have  much  value  (ii.  872). 

We  have  sundry  references  to  this  great  master  under  the  name  of  Khwaja 
'All  Shatranj!  in  Persian  literature/'7  while  the  MS.  HAS  gives  no  less  than 
21  positions  from  his  games.  When  this  circumstance  is  considered  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  preface  to  this  work,  it  certainty  lends  colour  to  the  view  that 
the  MS.  is  the  work  which  b.  'Aiabshah  tells  ns  'All  himself  wrote.  The 


I  have  passed  my  life  since  the  age  of  15  years  among  all  the  masters  of  chess 
living  in  my  time ;  and  since  that  period  till  now,  when  I  have  arrived  at  middle 
age,  I  have  travelled  through  Traq-'ArabT,  and  'Iraq-ajamT,  and  Khurasan,  and  the 
regions  of  Hawara  n-nalir  (Transoxiana),  and  I  have  there  met  with  many  a  master 
in  this  art,  and  I  have  played  with  all  of  them,  and  through  the  favour  of  him 
who  is  Adorable  and  Most  High  I  have  come  off  victorious. 

Likewise,  in  playiug  blindfold,  I  have  overcome  most  opponents,  nor  had  they 
the  power  to  cope  with  me.  I  have  frequently  played  with  one  opponent  over  the 
board,  and  at  the  same  time  I  have  carried  on  four  different  games  with  as  many 
adversaries  without  seeing  the  board,  whilst  I  conversed  freely  with  my  friends 
all  along,  and  through  the  Divine  favour  I  conquered  them  all.  Also  in  the  great 
chess  I  have  invented  sundry  positions,  as  well  as  several  openings,  which  no  one 
else  ever  imagined  or  contrived. 


ui  'j/i  itr  mn  a  net  the  onlv  dreamer.  AH  and  A  tel)  of  a  man  fin  AII.  Ahu  l-Mulaih  : 
nn.  but  in  vain.  Then  the  father  dreamt  that  lie  mot  tho  Prophet  of  God  himself  and 


telling’  him  not  to  lose  his  temper  because  he  did  not  know  liow  to  play. 
However,  ho  agreed  to  play  the  beggar,  who  began  by  deliberately  sacrificing 
Jams,  fit.  and  three  laidaqs  without  any  equivalent.  Then  he  asked  az-Zain  to 
name  the  piece  with  which  he  would  choose  to  be  mated.  Az-Zain  chose  a  laiilag, 
and  the  Persian  gave  him  mate  with  a  bairlaq.  Az-Zain,  recognizing-  the  Persian’s 
skill,  took  him  into  his  service.  The  Persian  would  never  play  except  at  the 
odds  of  the  ‘marked  piece'.  In  970/1562  he  saw  a  Greek,  Yusuf  (gjrelebl, 
at  Trablis  (Tripoli  in  Syria).  This  man  used  men  of  a  larger  pattern,  and 
played  blindfolded  by  touch.  Finally  he  saw  a  blindfold  player  in  Con¬ 
stantinople  in  975/1567,  who  played  often  in  his  presence  with  uniform 
success.  Like  an-Nizam  al-'Ajanu,  he  could  at  any  time  describe  the  position 
of  every  man  on  the  board.  The  MS.  Y  narrates  that  there  have  been  players 
who  could  play  four  or  five  games  simultaneously  blindfold,  and  goes  on 
to  say: 

I  have  seen  it" written  in  a  book,  that  a  certain  person  played  in  this  manner 
at  ten  boards  at  once,  and  gained  all  the  games,  and  even  corrected  his  adversaries 
when  a  mistake  was  made  (Bland,  24). 


xir  INVENTION  OF  CHESS  IN  MUSLIM  LEGEND 


Indian  nard-players,  but  becomes  the  humiliation  of  the  Persians.  King 
Balhait  is  represented  as  being  so  aggrieved  at  the  boastings  of  the  Persians 
because  of  their  discovery  of  nard,  that  lie  called  upon  a  philosopher  of  his 
court,  Snssa  b.  Dahir,  to  invent  a  game  that  should  transcend  nard.  The 
game  of  chess  was  Sassa’s  reply.  We  find  this  in  the  chess  MSS.  II  (f.  5  a), 
and  Man.  (f.  16  a)— in  the  latter  from  b.  Taimtya  (D.  728/1328). 

It  is  this  story  which  is  included  in  the  life  of  as-SfilT  the  chess-player  in 
the  K.  wafm/Cd  al-a'yan  of  b.  Khallikan  (D.  681/1282)'/  whence  it  was  taken 
by  as-Saiadl  (D.  764/1363)  in  his  Shari;  Idmlyat-al-Ajam,  and  by  b.  Sukaildr 
(S  f.  25  a). 


e  met  many  people  who  thought  that  as-Sfill  was  the  inventor  of  chess. 

mistake,  for  chess  was  invented  by  Sissa  b.  D.ibif  for  King  Sllibram. 
b.  BKbak,  the  founder  of  the  last  Persian  dynasty,  discovered  nard,  which 
:e  named  nardashir.  Balhait  was  King  of  India  at  that  time,  and  Sissa 


5S  for 


than  nard.  It  ii 
King  Sluhvam,  the  i 
it  should  be  preserv 


>e  men  of  tl 
d  when  Sissa  ha, 


:e  held  it 


invented  chess  and  produced  it  to 
i  Tinea  wiui  amazement  and  joy.  He  ordered  that 
temples,  and  held  it  the  best  thing  that  he  knew 
a  glory  to  religion  and  the  world,  and  the  foundation 
of  all  justice.  He  expressed  his  joyful  thanks  for  the  favour  which  heaven  bad 
granted  to  his  reign  through  such  a  discovery,  and-  said  to  Sissa,  ‘  Ask  whatever  you 


There  is  an  obvious  contradiction  in  this  allusion,  and  both  of  the  later 
writers  endeavoured  to  remove  it.  As-Safadi  omits  all  mention  of  Shihram, 
and  names  the  Indian  monarch  Balhait  throughout.  B.  Sukuikir,  on  the 
contrary,  calls  the  monarch  Shihram  and  expressly  describes  him  as  an  Indian 
king.  'He  adds  the  note :  1  Some  say  that  it  was  invented  for  Balhith,  e.  g. 
nl-Yufi'i.1  8 

The  analogy  existing  between  chess  and  war  is  the  motive  for  foul-  legends 
'  which  are  peculiar  to  the  chess  hooks.  In  one  of  these  (BM  f.  4- a,  II  f.  6  a, 
and  HAS)  the  game  is  invented  to  find  a  distraction  for  a  king-  who  was 
passionately  fond  of  war,  but  who  bad  overcome  all  his  enemies  and  was 
tailing-  ill  from  ennui  at  not  being  able  to  pursue  his  favourite  occupation. 
A.  philosopher  produced  for  him  chess,  and  showed  him  how  he  could  still 
conduct  forces  and  devise  tactics  in  this  game.  The  king  tried  the  game, 
ascertained  that  the  philosopher  had  spoken  truly,  and  found  distraction  and 
health  in  playing  chess.  All  the  MSS.  place  the  scene  in  India,  I-I  has  no 
names  for  the" characters  of  the  story,  BM  calls  the  philosopher  Susa  b.  Diihir, 
while  RAS  names  the  king  Kaid,  and  the  philosopher  Snssa,  placing  the  event 
shortly  after  the  invasion  of  Alexander  the  Great.  In  this  particular  version. 


ASIA 


CHESS  IN  ASIA 


safely  conclude  that  the  original  Muslim  ivjic  eomi>nsed  (<%  three  pieces 
of  different  sizes,  but  all  more  or  less  cylindrical  in  shape,  of  which  the 
tallest  represented  the  x//ak,  the.  intermediate  one  the  firzdn,  and  the 
smallest  (an  exact  replica  of  the  jhzdn )  the  haul  ay ;  (b)  two  pieces  with 
long  and  narrow  nodes,  one  with  a  slightly  cleft  head  for  the  fll.  the 
other  for  the  fnran\  and  (c)  another  piece,  rather  more  massive  than,  the 
fit  or  faraa,  with  a  well-marked  top  which  in  early  times 
was  flattened  on  two  sides  and  contained  a  deep  cleft  in  the 
centre,  which  represented  the  mkh. 

The  opposing  sides  were  distinguished  .by  the  different 
colours  of  the  two  sets  of  chessmen.  In  the  MSS.  these 
are  called  red  and  black  (probably,  because  inks;  of  these 
colours  were  most  easily  procurable),  and  only  rarely  white 
/?on/f  bsu  an(l  black.  The  modern  sets  which  I  have  seen  are  white 

£ yy/o t  and  black,  white  and  red,  red  and  green,  and  red  and 

black. 

The  arrangement  of  the  pieces  at  the  opening  of  the  game  is  generally  : 
shown  in  the  MSS.  as  here  diagrammed.  In  only  one  MS.,  the  late  Pers.  Y, : 

is  the  red  King  placed  on  el.  At  first  sight  this  appears  : 
to  be  out  of  harmony  with  the  European  arrangement.  . 
The  latter  is,  however,  purely  conventional,  and  depeuds 
upon  the  convention  governing  the  placing  of  the 
chequered  board  and  the  very  modern  custom  of  giving* 
the  first  move  exclusively  to  White.  In  earlier  times 
the  Black  pieces  were  preferred  : — H  (f.  51b)  says,  ( the 
Black  men  are  for  the  chief,  and  the  White  for  the 
inferior’;  and  the  chess-player  generally  visualized  the 
board  from  the  Black  point  of  view.  The  important  fact  in  these  MS. 
diagrams  is  the  unanimity  with  which  they  support  the  Euvopenu  opposition  ; 
of  King  to  King  and  Queen  to  Queen,  and  oppose  the  antiquity  of  the  . 
modern  Asiatic  crosswise  arrangement. 

The  moves  of  the  pieces  were  as  follows 

The  Shah  or  Ngfif,  King  (IQ?7  moved  one  square  at  a  time  into  any  of  i 


the  eisht  or  fewer  squares  surrounding  that  on  wb 

ich  he  happened  to  be 

standing,  the  square  selected  being  .unoccupied  by  o: 

ue  of  his  own  pieces  or 

a  protected  piece  of  his  opponent's,  and  being  out 

of  tlie  rausje  of  attack 

|%  iii  liii 
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APPENDIX 

AL-LAJLAJ’S  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  MUJANNAH,  MASHA’IKHI, 
SAIF,  AND  SAYYlL  OPENINGS 
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Tbe^e  positions  from  play  fall  naturally  into  two  fairly  well  defined  classes: 
those  containing-  few  pieces  in  which  the  chief  feature  is  the  accuracy  of  the 
plav,  and  those  containing-  many  pieces  in  which  the  charm  consists  in  the 
unexpectedness  or  brilliance  of  the  mating-  play.  The  former — the  End-game — 
would  appeal  to  the  strong-  player  with  analytic  tastes:  the  latter — which 
I  may  term  the  Problem  (implying  a  resemblance  to  the  problems  of  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  none  with  those  of  the  present  day) — would 
always  be  the  popular,  favourite.  But,  obvious  as  this  classification  is  to  us, 
Ihere  is  no  sign  in  the  collections  that  it  was  obvious  to  the  earliest  masters. 

AU'Adll  divided  his  collection  of  mansubat  into  games  maghlvJM,  r/awaim, 
and  maqmunUf1  or  won  endings,  drawn  endings,  and  undecided  games.22  As- 
Suli  apparently  attempted  no  classification  at  all.  His  contemporary,  the 
historian  nl-Mas'udl,  however,  in  a  passage  quoted  above  (p.  164),  refers 
to  a  classification  into  ■qawti’tm  and  mnfriddt  (i.  e.  isolations — Bare  King 
bindings),  as  recognized  by  the  players  of  his  time,  and  at  the  same  time 
speaks  of  the  ‘  classes  of  the  noteworthy  mansubat’,  by  which,  I  imagine,  he 
meant  the  various  kinds  of  mate-positions.  Neither  the  al-'Adll  nor  the  al- 
Mas'ud!  classification  recognized  another  type  of  game  which  was  already 
exemplified  in  the  work  of  the  former.  It  is  not  until  the  time  of  1).  Abl  Hajala 
(e.  1350)  that;  we  find  a  special  name  mihhdriq  given  to  these  games.  In  the 
mi/i/ulriq  there  is  no  question  of  mate  or  of  the  ordinary  methods  of  play,  but 
the  exercise  is  one  of  a  more  strictly  mathematical  character  and  illustrates 
the  moves  of  the  chessmen.  The  best  known  example  of  the  type  is  the 
Knight’s  Tour.  To  these  Exercises,  I  devote  a  separate  section  of  this 

!  '  The  ordinary  headings  to  the  mansubat  in  the  older  MSS.  run  thus: 

Red  (Black)  wins,  and  the  play  is  his. 

Bed  (Black)  wins,  and  the  play  is  Black’s  (Bed’s). 

Drawn,  and  the  play  is  Beds  (Black’s). 

There  is  no  convention  that  the  winning  side  should  be  of  a  particular  colour, 
nor  that  the  diagram  should  Ire  arranged  so  that  the  winner,  or  the  player 
of  a  particular  colour,  should  play  from  a  particular  side  of.  the  board.  Any 
difficulty  as  to  the  direction  in  which  the  pieces  moved  was  prevented  by  the 
custom  of  writing  the  names  of  the  pieces  on  the  diagram  so  that  the  player 
of  each  colour  could  read  the  names  of  his  own  meu  from  ins  own  side  of  the 

As  the  titles  show,  the  number  of  moves  in  the  solution  was  of  no  im¬ 
portance.  The  problem  was  to  win,  not  to  win  in  any  particular  number  of 
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jVnm  a  Inter  MS.  when  the  older  MS.  was  at  fault;  nt  times  I  have  recon- 
.-tmeted  the  figure  from  a.  comparison  of  several  ding-rams,  or  built  it  up  from 
the  solution  alone.  I  have  endeavoured  to  carry  out  such  restoration  in  the 
spirit  of  Muslim  chess,  and  to  confine  it  within  the  narrowest  limits;  and 
1  believe  that  I  have  added  a  note  in  every  case.  In  identifying  duplicate 
problems  and  repetitions  in  other  MSS.,  I  have  relied  in  the  main  upon  the  solu¬ 
tions  of  the  MSS.,  and  have  found  no  other  test  approach  this  in  certaint}*  and 
rase  of  application.  Finally.  I  have  preferred  to  refer  to  the  problems  in  each  MS. 
]>v  number  rather  than  b}r  folio  or  page,  although  the  mansubilt  are  unnumbered 
in  every  MS.  except  S,  because  the  numerical  order  of  the  problems  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  MS.  often  throws  valuable  light  upon  the  sources  of  that  collection. 

The  classical  collections  of  mnnsubat  for  all  the  existing  MSS.  were  those 
of  al-'Adll  and  as-Sull.  The  work  of  ar-RsizI,  at  one  time  in  the  possession 
of  as-Sull,  was  apparently  lost  before  the  manufacture  of  compilations  began. 
Unfortunately,  the  other  two  works  are  now  lost  also,  and  all  our  knowledge  of 
their  contents  is  derived  from  the  later  MSS.  which  were  based  upon  them. 
Three  works,  AH  (in  a  MS.  of  1140,  and  a  copy— the  MS.  C— of  c.  1370),  V 
(in  a  MS.  of  1221),  and  Ii  (in  a  MS.  of  the  loth  e.),  claim  to  have  used  the 
original  collections,  and  I  regard  them  accordingly  as  forming  our  authorities 
of  the  first  or  oldest  group.  All  the  mansubat  in  these  MSS.  probably  go  back 
to  a.  D.  1000  at  least.  The  MSS.  AH  and  V  stand  in  close  connexion,  and  the 
-texts  of  their  solutions  are  throughout  nearly  identical.  H,  although  a  later 
work  and  later  in  terminology  and  briefer  in  text,  is  valuable  in  that  it  care¬ 
fully  attaches  to  each  of  its  problems  the  source  from  which  it.  was  taken. 

AH  contains  197  diagrams  on  the  ordinary  chessboard,  but  the  first  eight 
(AH  1-AIT  8)  are  ta'blyat  and  have  been  used  in  Ch.  XIV,  while  six  others 
(AIT  91-4,  196-7)  are  connected  with  the  Knight’s  tour.  The  MS.  divides 
its  problems  into  four  sections  :  24 

a,  beginning  on  f.  29  b,  contains  five  problems  (AH  9-13)  from  nl-'Adli, 
whicli  as-Still  criticized  adversely  in  his  work; 

0,  beginning  f.  32  b,  contains  fourteen  problems  (ATI 14-27)  from  al- AdlT, 
which  as-Sull  praised  in  his  work  ; 

c,  beginning  f.  41  a,  contains  a  selection  of  thirty-one  problems  (AIT 
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relationship  with  F,  only  six.  problems  in  (hat  work  not  occurring  in  this, 
while  only  four  positions  in  R  are  not  contained  in  F.  Two  of  these  are  not 
contained  in  any  of  the  earlier  MSS.  The  MS.  is  carelessly  compiled;  of  its 
eighty-one  positions,  eleven  occur  twice,  and  four  three  times.  The  writer 
repeatedly  cuts  short  a  long  solution  by  the  words  shah  mil  long  before  that 
position  is  reached.  He- adds  the  comment,  ‘This  is  marvellous,’  to  No.  32 
ill  55),  and  gives  as  the  solution  1  Kte6,  Itc7  (there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
Q  X  Kt  spoiling  the  whole  thing) ;  2  Re/'  mate  (when  the  King  can  escape 
hv  IvcG,  that  square  being  unoccupied  in  his  arrangement  of  the  position) ! 

S  contains  a  small  collection  of  ten  problems  without  solutions,  and 
possesses  little  importance.  Only  one  position  is  new,  and  I  have  failed  to 
discover  the  author’s  solution  in  eighteen  moves. 

Y,  a  Persian  translation  of  a  lost  Arabic  work  somewhat  on  the  lines  of 
Mam,  contains  fifty-two  diagrams  (of  which  1-3,  6-8,  and  52  arc  blank,  and 
51  exhibits  the  ordinary  arrangement  of  the  pieces)  with  one  duplicate.  It, 


s  based  on  old  material ;  eighteen  of  its  forty-four  problem 


nl-Adll,  and  only  si: 

My  fourth  and  last  group  of  MSS.  contains  two  late  Persian  works,  O.xf. 
(written  1796-8)  and  RW  (in  a  19tli  c.  Eng.  trans.).  Both  were  composed 
in  India,  and  are  to  some  extent  influenced  by  non-Muslim  ideas. 

Oxf.  contains  171  diagrams  of  positions  on  the  ordinary  board,  which  are 
:  grouped  in  four  sections  or  ma' ratal ;  f.  7  b,  mansubat  of  RfimI  chess  (1-99)  ; 

1.  58  b,  mansubat  of  Feringlh,  i.e.  European,  chess  (100-159);  f.  88  b,  Hurd 
I  positions  (160-167);  f.  92  b,  Qa’Im  positions  (168-171);— a  classification 
coloured  in  part  by  Indian  ideas.  Many  of  the  problems,  however,  are  derived 
from  Muslim  MSS.,  and  most  are  composed  in  accordance  with  the  Muslim 
,  rules  of  move.  Others,  and  especially  the  Pawn-mates,  have  little  else  in 
||  u.mnion  with  the  earlier  mansubat.  On  the  whole,  the  seventy-one  problems 
I'  which  I  have  added  from  this  work  seem  to  me  of  minor  interest. 

RVV  is  a-  small  collection  of  twenty-eight  problems  and  a  Knight’s  tour  ; 
it  is  very  similar  in  character  to  Oxf.,  and  adds  eleven  problems  of  the  same 

Skill  in  the  solution  of  problems  has  always  been  highly  esteemed  in 

.M^ibaJtaz,  ‘  a  problem-player,’  have  passed  into  the  ordinary  idiom  in  the 
sense  of  a  ‘  far-sighted  ’  or  1  resourceful  man  ’. 

The  solution,  that  I  give  to  the  problems  are  those  of  the  MSS.,  except 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

GAMES  DERIVED  FROM  MUSLIM  AND  INDIAN  CHESS 

I.  Arabic  games.— Oblong  chess.— Dccimalcbcss.— Chess  as-su'diya.— Round  chess.— 


chess. — Other  modern  forms.  III.  Indian  games.  IV.  Early  Spanish  games. 

Most  of  our  Arabic  and  Persian  authorities  devote  some  space  to  the 
description,  of  various  enlarged  or  modified  varieties  of  chess.  These  would 
seem  to  have  enjoyed  a  greater  popularity  in  the  East  than  they  have 
ever  obtained  in  Europe.  But  even  there,  these  ‘Bastard  games’,  as  v.  d. 
Linde  has  called  them,  have  seldom  possessed  the  elements  of  vitality, 
though  the  innate  conservatism  of  the  Oriental,  the  want  of  originality  of 
the  later  writers  on  chess,  and  the  caprice  of  a  monarch,  may  have  given 
them  the  semblance  of  a  longer  life,  and  as  a  result  they  are  not  without 
some  historical  interest. 

In  dealing  with  these  games  I  have  found  it  convenient  to  adopt  a 
method  of  grouping  which  is  partly  based  upon  historical  and  partly  upon 
geographical  considerations.  My  first  group  consists  of  the  games  that  date 
hack  to  the  palmy  days  of  early  Muslim  chess.  These  were  so  fortunate 


Bland,  quotin'*'  from  HAS,  describes  the  duJMlm  as  ‘shaped  like  an 
inkstand,  six-sided,  and  on  the  lop  it  has  a  knob  as  an  inkstand  has 

The  restriction  placed  upon  Pawn-promotion  is  interesting-,  since  similar 
restrictions  have  existed  from  time  to  time  in  the  ordinary  chess.  The 
half-win  is  carious,  hut  not  described  sufficiently  explicitly.7 

I.  (3)  AII  and  Man.  conclude  their  account  of  the  Decimal  chess  by 
a  reference  to  a  variety  of  chess  that  was  played  upon  the  ordinary  8-square 
hoard  under  the  name  of  asi-siatrauj  as-suduja  (or  as-sa'idiga).  Unfortunately 
description  in  each  MS.  is  defective,  breaking  off  at  the  same  point..  The  last 
quotation  continues : 

And  in  like  maimer  the  chess  as-siidlya  is  set  up,  except  that  its  squares  are  8 
ns  in  the  Indian  chess.  The  rule  in  as-su'dlya  is  as  aforesaid  in  that  a  liaidao 
cannot  he  queened,  and  when  one  is  queened— [here  the  MSS.  break  off]. 


(sing,  him),  or  citadels.  If  a  player  can  play  his  Shiih  to  one  of  these  squares 
he  cannot  lose  the  game.  This  is  an  addition  entirely  in  accordance  with 
the  taste  of  al-Amuli’s  time.  The  game  is  thus  described  in  AH  and  V: 

This  is  the  Byzantine  chess  which  Siwar  al-Hairfml  gave  to  DhuT-Yammaiu 
lahir  b.  al-Husaiu  b.  Hus'ab,  when  he  resided  in  Mesopotamia.”  We  see  that  its 
properties,  the  number  of  its  squares,  and  its  form  resemble  the  Indian  chess,  except 


prises  games  iron)  Indian  sources,  and  my  oldest 
authority  is  the  MS.  Oxf.,  which  I  hare  described 
in  Chapter  X.  It  contains  two  games. 

III.  (11)  A  modem  variety  of  Decimal  chess 
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the  other  player,  or  trine  (i.e.  4  ‘houses’  distant),  when  he  wins  36.  If. 
however,  lie  play  in  quadrature  (3  ‘houses’  distant)  lie  loses  36,  if  in  opposi¬ 
tion  (6  ‘houses’  distant)  he  loses  72,  and  if  in  conjunction  (the  same  ‘  house’ 
with  another  piece)  he  loses  12.  The  game  continues  as  long  as  the  players 
like  to  play.  As  in  the  ease  of  the  other  games,  there  is  an  allied  game  of 
Tables  (f.  97  a)  upon  a  circular  board  divided  into  7  sectors  with  7  points  in 
each  sector.  The  players  have  seven  men  apiece. 

None  of  the  astronomical  games  named  in  this  chapter  has  any  con¬ 
nexion  with  that  described  in  W.  Eulke’s  Oiipavopayta,  or  AHrologorv.w  Indv a, 
which  was  published  in  London  in  1571  and  reissued  in  1572  and  1575, 
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1600  there  xvonld  lie,  from  one  end  of  the  Mediterranean  to  tlie  other,  a  more 
or  less  clear  knowledge  among  chess-players  of  the  salient  features  of  the 
Muslim  and  European  games,  and  this  knowledge  would  mean  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  modifications  in  the  less  advanced  game.  European  chess  was 
essentially  a  reformed  variety  of  Muslim  chess,  and  that  it  was  an  improved, 
not  a  retrograde,  form  had  been  demonstrated  by  the  experience  of  centuries. 

Changes  would  therefore  bo  expected  first  in  the  trade  centres,  and  it 
would  be  a  mere  question  of  time  before  they  bad  spread  bade  to  the  chess 
circles  of  the  interior.  The  gradual  nature  of  the  process  is  illustrated  by 
uncertainty  of  mle  or  practice,  and  by  the  persistence  of  the  unreformed  game 
in  distant  or  inaccessible  corners.  We  have  an  example  of  this  in  Abyssinian 
chess,  which  to-day  is  practically  still  untouched  by  the  influence  of  European 

The  earliest  records  of  changes  in  Muslim  dress  occur,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  in  Italian  works.  Perhaps  the  earliest  account  is  that  which  is 
given  in  an  Italian  MS.  work,  Libra  die  iusapm  r/iocar  a  saw/ii,  written 
between  1620  and  1640,  and  now  in  Mr.  J.  G.  White’s  possession.  This 
work  contains  two  references  to  Turkish  chess  which  are  not  entirely  in 
harmony.  The  earlier  passage  is  mainly  describing  the  chess  ‘  al’antiga  ’  of 
Europe,  and  the  addition  ‘as  can  be  observed  to-day  among  the  Turks’  is 
probably  not  to  be  taken  too  absolutely.  There  is  no  attempt  made  to  dis¬ 
criminate  in  details  between  the  older  European  and  the  Turkish  game,  and 
the  only  rule  which  is  definitely  described  as  being  observed  in  Turkish  chess 
is  that  the  Bishop  icielfino)  moves  as  in  old  chess.  The  second  passage,  f.  101, 
describes  the  ‘chess  atautirja  as  practised  by  the  Moors  and  Turks’  in  the 
following  way: 


It.  is  noted  for  your  greater  knowledge  that  the  Bislioj)  leaps  from  3  squares 


We  sec  from  this  that  the  ‘Queen’s  leap’  bad  penetrated  to  some  forms 
of  Muslim  chess.  This  addition  to  the  power  of  the  old  Per-':  or  Queen  and 
(o  that  of  the  promoted  Pawn  bad  already  been  made  in  some  forms  of 
European  chess  before  1300,  and  was  adopted  generally  in  the  l-l-th  c.  By 
1500  a  different,  move  for  the  Queen  was  in  use  in  Spain  and  in  Italy,  and 
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The  chessmen  are  now  in  the  British  Museum,  along*  with  three  other 
isolated  pieces  which  are  probably  King-s.  They  are  ivory,  of  undoubted 
Muslim  pattern,  massive  and  plain  in  design.  Originally  one  side  was  stained 
or  painted  red,  but  the  colour  has  nearly  all  worn  away,  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
distinguish  between  the  sides. 

A  much  better  account  of  the  Abyssinian  game  is  to  be  found  in  W.  C. 
Plowden's  Travels  in  Abyssinia,  edited  after  his  death  from  his  MS.  by  T.  C. 


Plowden  (London,  1868).  Mr.  Plowden.,  who  was  British  Consul  in  the 
county,  learnt  the  Abj’ssinian  chess  during  his  travels  there  in  1843-7,  when 


run-iss  in  asia 


1  have  endeavoured  to  group  them  on  natural  liner,  Inking-  first  the  Tibetans  ; 
next  the  three  divisions  of  the  Mongols  ])ro])cr,  the  Buriats  (about  Lake 
Baikal),  and  the  .15.  and  W.  Kalmucks  (Central  Siberia,  and  the  month  of  the 
Volga)  ;  third  a  group  of'  races  who  have  not  been  classified,  the  Lryunkhs 
or  Soyots  (near  the  source  of  the  Ycncsei),  the  Ostiaks  (in  tire  lower  Yencsci 
basin),  the  Snmoyedos  and  Yukegiris  (along- the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean), 
and  the  Kamchadalcs  (in  Jvamfcbatka  and  the  Aleutian  Islands);  fourth  the 
Jfanchns  of  Siberia,  viz.  the  Tung-uscs  (Central  Siberia)  ;  and  lastly  the  Turki 
peoples,  title  Yakuts  (Lena,  basin),  the  Tatars  (Obi  basin),  the  Khirghis  (the 
steppes  round  the  Sea  of  Aral),  and  the  Turkomans  of  Turkestan.  Where 
none  of  the  columns  is  filled,  it  means  that  wo  know  nothing  except  that 
chess  is  played  by  the  particular  people. 

The  authorities  that  I  have  followed  in  this  table  are  : 

No.  I.  M.  Pa derin  in  v.  d.  Linde,  ii.  134,  136,  19/.  M.  Padcrin  was 
Secretary  to  tbc  Russian  Consulate  in  Mongolia  in  1874.  He  presumablv 
obtnined  them  from  some  Buddhist  pilgrim  who  bad  visited  Tibet.  It  is 
possible  that  he  merely  translated  the  Mongol  names  into  Tibetan.  The 
terms  p’a't  and  zamtarbegi  look  very  suspicions,  and,  following-  v.  d.  Linde, 

I  give  them  with  considerable  hesitation. 

Nos.  2  and  3  are  added  for  comparison  from  H.  A.  .Tacschke’s  Short  Practical 
Grammar  of  the  Tibetan .  language,  Kyc-Lang,  1865.  None  of  them  is  given 
as  used  in  chess,  excepting-  ntig-mung,  for  which  see  p.  4-3,  n.  41. 

No.  4.  Hue  and  Gabet,  cited  below. 

Nos.  5-9  are  given  in  v.  d.  Linde,  ii.  136,  141.  No.  5  contains  the  terms 
in  use  among  the  Aginsk  Buriats.  No.  6  was  given  by  Budnmjew.  No.  7  is 
from  Schmid’s  Worterbueh.  No.  9  is  from  Prof.  Galstunsky. 

No.  10.  Quoted  in  Savenkof  s  paper  from  Nebolsin’s  Sketches  of  Life  among 
the  Kalmucks  of  the  Khoslwytof  camp  (Lower  Volga). 

Nos.  12-14-  arc  from  Savenkof.  No.  12  from  E.  K.  Yakovlef.  No.  13 
from  N.  Ph.  Kntanof.  No.  14  from  the  catalogue  of  the  Minusinsk  Museum. 

No.  19  was  given  by  M.  Peredolskv,  of.  BOM..  1904.  p.  148- 
.  Tibet.  The  Tibetan  name  for  chess,  chamtaraln.  is  evidently  derived  per 
metathesin  from  the  Skr.  chalurauga ,  and  its  existence  is  valuable  evidence  for 
the  fact  that  the  Tibetans  obtained  their  knowledge  ol  the  existence  of  chess 
direct  from  India.  At  the  same  time,  the  present  game  appears  to  be  identical 
with  that  played  by  the  Mongol  tribes  to  the  North,  who  are  brought  into 
close  relationship  with  Tibet  from  their  frequent  pilgrimages  to  Lhasa  and 
other  Buddhist  shrines. 

Our  oldest  and  best  information  as  to  Tibetan  chess  is  contained  in  the 
correspondence  of  Mr.  George  Bogle,  Jr.,  of  Daldowie,  a  Scotsman,  who  was 
sent  by  Warren  Hastings  on  a  mission  to  Tibet  in  1775.  This  was  included 
in  Craufnrd’s  Sketches  relating  to  the  Hit n loos  (Loudon,  1792,  II).  In  a  letter 
from  Teshoo  Looming  March  20,  1775,  Bogle  says ; 


ee,  and  some  four  months’  journey 
masterly  chess-players.  The  game 


(2)  Tin1  great  Englibi  missionary  to  the  Mongols,  the  Itev.  James  Gilmour, 
in  his  book  Among  the  Mongols  (London,  n.d.,  p.  292),  describes  a  game  of 
chess  that  lie  once  saw  played  in  the  prison  nt  Kalgan  (about  120  m.  X.J5. 
from  Pelrin)  with  an  improvised  hoard  and  pieces.  He  mentions  pieces  called 
Camels,  Mandarin,  and  Child.  It  would  therefore  appear  to  have  been  the 
Mongol  game. 

(3)  Baron  A.  11.  Ilosen,  in  his  Olechcsl  v.  Zapeski,  1876,  X o.  4,  p.  465 
(S/mB-m.  Lisfol ■,  1879,  p.  385  :  S/takhm.  Obosr.,  1902,  p.  4),  says  that— 


A  Buriat  beat  our  best  players,  and  told  us  timt  this  game  had  been  known  tn 
liiui  from  childhood,  and  that  it  had  come  to  them  from  China.  (Savenkof,  op.  cit.,  3D.1 

(4)  A.  P.  Byelyaef,  in  his  Bosjsominaniyaklt  o  perczhilom  i  genii  umnu  nom 
*.  1803  ('Memories  of  Life  and  Thought  since  1803,’  ShtiBim.  Obo-v .,  1892.  , 
p.  378),  tells  of  a  similar  experience,  and  concludes  : 

Speaking  generally,  the  Asiatics  played  with  such  skill  as  to  be  able  to  contend 
with  good  players. 

Nothing  is  said  about  any  peculiarities  of  rule  or  differences  from  the 
European  game  (Savenkof  op.  cit.,  39).s 

(5)  P.  Nebolsin,  in  Iris  Ocherl-i  Itta  kalmlkoe  khwlionlomkago  illusa.  Bibb 
dlya.  cht.  1852,  No.  7  (‘  Sketches  of  life  among  the  Kalmucks  of  the  Kho- 
shoytof  camp,’  SJwBm.  Obosr.,  1892,  pp.  4  and  410),  gives  some  information 
regarding  the  nomenclature  which  I  have  used  above,  and  states  that  the 
Kalmucks  continue  the  game,  even  with  a  single  King  (Savenkof,  op.  cit..,  41). 

The  Uny.ixKHS  or  Soyots.  This  race  is  one  of  the  least  civilized  of  all 
the  native  tribes  of  Northern  Asia.  Their  chess  would  appear  to  be  an 
oflslioot  of  the  Mongol  game,  since  the  nomenclature  is  largely  Mongol, 
merze  (dog),  lain  (camel),  ot  (horse),  and  el  (child)  being  the  only  native 
terms. 


It  is  to  this  game  that,  M.  Savenkof  devotes  the  first  chapter  of  his 
paper.  lie  obtained  some  information  when  at  Minusinsk  in  the  early 
eighties,  and  at  a  later  date  secured  some  native  chessmen  and  further  in¬ 
formation  from  15.  K.  Yakovlef,  and  again  in  1889  from  Prof.  N.  Ph.  ICatanof 
of  Kazan.  1  take  these  sources  of  knowledge  in  order. 

(1)  The  catalogue  of  the  Minusinsk  collection  (Trans-Sayan  district, 
Soyots,  Dept,  VI,  6  ;  Games  for  adults,  p.  1 12)  has  the  following'entries 


I.  KoUL-SlJOlHiA 
Soyot  Nomjal,  at.  the 


32  pieces  carved  in  agalmatolite  (the  work  of  the 
of  the  Yenisei).  Height,  2-5  cm.  Pieces:  master 
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chess,  nor  the  pieces  of  the  Russian  game,  show  any  trace  of  European  origin. 
Vo  are  consequently  driven  to  look  for  the  parentage  of  Russian  chess  in  the 
game  of  some  one  or  other  of  the  non-Christian  Asiatic  races  that  are  situated 
on  the  conhnes  of  Russia,  or  in  the  game  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  to  which 
the  country  owes  its  Eastern  Christianity. 

At  one  time  it  was  supposed  23  that  chess  was  introduced  into  Russia  by 
the  Mongols  or  Tatars,  who  overran  the  country  from  1200  to  1400  in 
a  succession  of  invasions  of  the  most  destructive  and  ruthless  character.  "With 
the  discovery  of  authentic  references  to  chess  m  Russian  works  which  date 
hack  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  earliest  Mongol  incursions,  this  view  must  he 
abandoned.  It  is,  however,  quite  possible,  and  indeed,  I  believe,  certain,  that 
the  chess  of  these  peoples  left  at  a  Inter  date  an  impress  upon  the  Prussian 

Since  these  earliest  references  occur  exclusively  in  ecclesiastical  literature, 
M.  Sorokin  next  advocated  a  Byzantine  ancestry  through  the  intermediary  of 
the  Eastern  Slavonic  races,  the  Serbs  and  Bulgurs.  He  developed  this  view  in 
a  series  of  papers  in  the  Shakhwatnoy  Obosreme  (Moscow,  1892,  ii.  222,  307, 
344'  seq.).  It  had  been  suggested  previously,  but  without  evidence  in  support, 
hy  the  Russian  historian,  I.  E.  Sabelin,  in  his  Borne  life  of  the  Russian  Tmrinas 
in  the  16th  awl  17th  centuries  (Moscow,  1872,  742). 

M.  Savenkof,  however,  rejects  this  view,  for  reasons  which  appear  to  me 
sufficient.  As  I  have  already  shown,  there  is  no  evidence  that  zatrikion  ever 
was  popular  among  the  Byzantine  Greeks.  From  1100  at  the  latest,  chess 
was  condemned  by  the  Eastern  Church,  and  the  earlv  Russian  references  also 
are  all  condemnatory  of  the  game.  In  these  chess  is  called  aha  kh  mate,  a  name 
that  is  simply  the  Persian  or  Arabic  shah  mat  (checkmate),  and  not  zatrikion 
oi-  a  modification  of  this  word,  as  wc  should  naturally  expect  had  the  game 
been  introduced  from  Byzantium.  I  think  it  more  probable  that  Christianity 
found  chess  already  popular  in  Russia,  and  attempted  to  stamp  it  out  as 
a  relic  of  heathenism. 

the  trade  route  from  the  mouth  of  the  Volga  to  Baghdad,  which  was  already 
of  importance  by  850  a.d.  In  this  commerce  the  Kimzar  hordes  which  had 
rstablished  themselves  upon  the  steppes  of  Southern  Russia  before  the  8th  e. 
acted  as  the  intermediary  between  Muslim  and  Slav.  M.  Savenkof  gives 
several  references  to  Arabic  geographers  to  testify  to  the  extent  of  this  trade. 
The  earliest  and  most  interesting  occurs  in  the  A.  at-masahk  e-a  l-mamahk  of 
b.  Kliordadhbeh,  a  work  which  was  written  230-4/844—8.  B.  Khordudhbeh 
tells  how  the  Russian  merchants  brought  their  wares  from  the  most  distant 
parts  of  their  country  to  the  South,  and  thence,  cither  by  the  Black  Sea  to 
the  <-ities  of  Greece,  where  iho  Bvzantmc  Emperors  exacted  the  trade  duty 
of  TV  or  by  the  Don  and  Volga  valleys  to  the  great  Klmzitr  market  ol  Itil  at 
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In  an  inventory  of  the  royal  treasures  at  this  period  wc  moot  with  chess 
sets  of  crystal,  of  amber,  of  stone,  and  two  of  ivorv. 

Enforcement  of  the  law  must  have  appeared  as  mere  persecution  when  the 
Court  played  openly.  The  'only  instances  oi  legal  activity  that  M.  Sorokin 
cites  relate  to  Siberia,  sufficiently  far  away  from  the  inconsistent  ffsar. 
A  ukase  of  the  Tsai-  Alexei.  Dec.  13.  lfk-9,  recounts  the  ill  deeds  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Tobolsk,  among  which  arc  playing-  at  serun/n,  kart,/',  and 
shaklm/ale,  and  decrees  that  the  laity  are  to  obey  their  spiritual  fathers,  and 
that  offenders  are  to  be  whipped  and  imprisoned.  A.  decree  of  a  later  Tsar 
in  1686  liberated  from  confinement  to  an  island  a  working-  man  named 
Jlarchko  Khomynlcof  whose  sole  crime  bad  been  the  abuse  of  a  chessman. 
He  had  confused  his  .tsar  and  twz  at  a  critical  point  in  a  game  and  in  liis 
vexation  had  cursed  ms  Tsar,  l-or  this  lie  was  brought,  before  the  voivode, 
put  to  the  torture  to  extract  a  confession,  and  sentenced  to  confinement,  to 
an  island.  This  happened  at  Verbhne-Karaulni  on  the  \cmsci."1’ 

mil  century.  I.  E.  Sabclin  gives  many  references  in  lus  fDomashiii:  b/jt 
Knssiayo  naroila  t.  XTI  c  XT1I  vyekakh  (‘  Domestic  Life  of  the  Russian  People 
of  the  16tli  and  17th  ec.’).  The  favourite  games  of  the  Tsars  were  shakhmaie, 
tablet,  safe/,  and  birfei,  and  they  kept  special  craftsmen  at  tile  Ornzheni 
Palace  who  were  called  shaklma/uiks,  because,  they  were  entirely  employed  in 
making  and  repairing-  the  imperial  chess  sets  and  other  hoard-games,  (lame 
sets  were  common  Easter  offerings  to  the  Tsar.  Thus,  April  23,  1663,  seven 
sets  of  bone  chessmen  and  two  chessboards  with  carved  and  gilded  edges 
were  presented.  In  1675  the  Tsar  received  six  sets  of  ivory  chessmen,  two 
larger  and  two  smaller,  and  sets  for  birki,  said,  and  tablet  on  tray,  while- 
two  elaborately  executed  chessboards,  and  a  board  with  said  on  the  one  side 
and  bh-ki  on  the  other  were  painted  by  the  court  ikon  painters.31  The 
inhabitants  of  ICholmog-ory  (a  town  on  the  Northern  Dwina,  about  50  miles 
south  of  Archangel)  were  lamed  for  their  skill  in  carving,32  and  in  1669  the 
Tsar  Alexei  Milcbailovitch  ordered  ten  sets  of  chessmen  from  them.33 

In  1685  a  Muscovite  embassy  to  Louis  XIV,  consisting  of  two  boyars  ami 
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Russian  Lotbjn  from  tire  Piatt  collection.  Modern. 

gives  of  pieces  in  his  own  possession.  The  first  Lodya .  borne  aloft  by  a  sea- 
monster,  is  modern  ;  the  second,  M.  Sovenkof  thinks,  may  be  early  17th  c. : 
the  third  is  not  earlier  than  the  18th  c.,  and  the  fourth  is  modern. 


Possible  Traces  or  Mongol  Chess  in  Central  Europe. 

Certain  peculiarities  of  play  that  began  soon  after  1600  to  appear  in 
chess  as  played  in  different  regions  on  the  great  Central  Plain  of  Europe 
arc  identical  with  some  of  the  special  features  that  exist  iu  Russian 
chess,  or  in  the  Asiatic  games  described  in  this  chapter.  These  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  rule  have  generally  been  held  to  be  due  to  an  undercurrent  of 
Mongol  or  Asiatic  influences  that  was  travelling  westwards  during  the 
Middle  Ages. 

The  most' striking  of  these  rules  are — 

(a)  The  game  is  commenced  by  each  plaver  in  turn  making  a  number  of 
moves — generally  two — in  his  first  turn  of  play. 

[b)  It  is  usual  to  warn  the  opponent,  when  a  move  is  played  that  attacks 
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imjunm,  Scriptura  'lion  ponit ,  sed  utriusque  ludi  genus 
<^uaproptcr  dum  alea^profiiljRkir^et  nominatim  de  ^cach0 


iniuDg|  sibi  pcnitentiam  postulamt  ^  Cui  mox^ Prct 

manibus  potissimum  ct  scrmone  eommittitur,  lauam 
a  culpe  contagio  manus  nblucret,  et  ^imprimis  nlici 


,  Adquodego:  Seuelmm. 
lee  nomine  eomprcbcndit- 
;ul  diciUii-^cmistat^pi-ocn] 


psalterium  ineclitaudn 
i  erogatione, 


sacerdotem  Iudibrium 


IV.  Ruodi.iec. 

A  fragment  of  an  early  epic  poem,  which  lias  been  edited  by  F.  Seiler,  Halle. 
1882,  from  the  unique  MS.  at  Munich.  Of.  v.  d.  Lasa  in  Sch.,  1881,  33-41  and 
(io-72.  A  German  translation  of  the  poem  by  M.  Hevne  was  publisbed,  Leipzig, 
1897.  Simrock,  Ileldenbuch,  Stuttgart,  1871,  vi.  10  seq.,  has  incorporated  a  free 
and  (from  the  standpoint  of  chess)  inaccurate  version  in  his  Amdunycn-Licd. 

185  Respondit  ‘  Sumnms  mibi  clemens  fit  viccdomnus 

Scachorum  lndo  temptat  me  vincere  erebro, 

Nee  potuit,  ludo  ni  sponte  dato  sibi  solo. 

Quinque  dies  sic  me  non  siverat  ante  venire. 

190  Explorare  cupit  meus  adventus  quid  co  sit. 

Investigare  nulla  quod  dum  valet  arte, 

Post  me  rex  misit,  sibi  quae  dixi  satis  audit 
In  eras  responso,  dixit  velut,  induciato. 

Rex  poscens  tabulam  jubet  opponi  sibi  sellam 
195  Et  mo  contra  se  jubet  iu  fulchro  residerc, 

Ut  secuin  ludam,  quod  ego  nimium  renuebam 
Dicens:  “terribile  miscrum  conludere  roue.’' 

Et  dum  me  vidi  sibi  non  audere  reuiti,  ' 

Ludere  laudavi,  copious  ab  eo  superari.  _ 

200  “Vinci  de  rege”  dicens,  “'quid  obest  miscrum  me? 

Sed  timeo,  domine,  quod  mox  irasceris  in  me, 

Si  fortuna  juvet,  mibi  quod  victoria  con.siet,” — 

Rex  subridendo,  dixit  velut  atque  jocamlo  : 
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of  very  short,  works,  which  /ill  odd  pages  in  MSS.  that  have  been  left;  lilank 
between  longer  treatises. 

Wo  may  divide  the  earlier  literature  into  three  distinct  groups  of  works, 
to  each  of  which  I  propose  to  devote  special  attention  in  subsequent  chapters. 
These  are: 

(1)  Didactic  work's,  generally  in  verse,  which  are  intended  to  teach 
beginners  the  moves  and  the  most  elementary  principles  of  play,  or  to  give 
a  rapid  description  of  the  game ;  the  most  important  being  the  chapter 
Be  much  in  Alexander  Neekam’s  Be  naCnrk  rerun i,  and  a  Latin  poem  of 
German  authorship  in  a  Cracow  library. 

(2)  Moralizing  works,  in  which  chess  is  made  the  text  for  a  parable  or 
a  homily,  or  provides  the  framework  for,  a  collection  of  stories;  the  most 
noted  work  in  this  class  being  the  Liber  de  monbus  hominum  et  ofticiis  ml'd'wm 
of  the  Lombard  friar,  Jacobus  de  Cessolis. 

(3)  Collections  of  chess  problems,  of  which  we  possess  a  number  of  MSS. 
of  two  greater  compilations,  and  several  shorter  and  more  or  less  independent 
works.  Some  of  these  MSS.  contain  prefatory  sections  giving  valuable 
information  about  the  game. 

It  is  at  first  sight  remarkable  that  we  have  no  works  similar  to  our 
modern  books  oh  the  Openings,  and  no  collections  of  games.  But  it  was 
one  of  the  chief  defects  of  the  older  game  that  the  general  principles  of  play 
were  so  obscure  in  their  action,  and  that  the  development  of  a  game  was 
so  slow,  that  the  necessity  for  recording  games  was  hardly  evident.  Even 
the  Muslim  masters,  who  reached  a  standard  of  skill  that  was  never  approached 
in  mediaeval  Europe,  only  produced  ono  work  of  analysis  and  two  discussions 
on  general  principles.'  One  of  the  first  results  of  the  great  reform  in  chess 
at  the  end  of  the  15th  c.  was  the  discovery  that  it  was  necessary  to  analyse 
opening  play,  and  worth  while  to  record  games.  Already  before  1500  we 
possess  two  works  of  the  reformed  chess  which  attempt  to  do  this. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  I  have  used  contemporary  evidence  to  establish 
the  knowledge  of  chess  in  the  Spanish  marches  of  France  by  the  year  1010, 
in  Central  Italy  by  1061,  and  in  Southern  Germany  by  about  1050.  In 
a  similar  way  it  is  possible  to  establish  the  knowledge  of  chess  in  the 
other  countries  of  Western  Europe  by  the  middle  of  the  13th  c.  Thus  the 
two  French  historians  of  the  First  Crusade,  Fouche  of  Chartres 2  and  Robert 
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players  were  beginning-  to  take  interest  in  the  positions  as  problems.  If  wo 
eon  draw  any  parallel  irom  our  own  nay  we  must  coucuiue  mat  me  player  who 
took  interest  in  tbe  problem  would  lose  interest  in  the  game  itself.  Still  there 
is  nothing-  to  show  that  the  mediaeval  problem  ever  became  a  serious  rival 
to  the  practical  game,  and  it  was  from  quite  another  direction  and  for  other 
reasons  that  any  change  in  the  popularity  of  chess  came  about.  It  was  not 
only,  nor  even  mainly,  dissatisfaction  with  chess  which  brought  about  the 
decline  in  favour.  The  great  changes  in  the  circumstances  of  life,  the  wider 
interests  and  activities  open  to  men  of  all  ranks  of  society,  made  games  less 
necessary.  Men  no  longer  played  games  because  they  knew  no  other  way  of 
filling  the  hours  which  were  without  any  settled  occupation.  They  played 
them  as  a  relief  from  other  occupations,  and  to  attract  the  ordinary  man 
a  game  had  to  be  less  strenuous,  less  prolonged,  less  serious  than  chess. 
Playing-cards,  which  came  into  general  use  in  the  fourteenth  century,  really 
satisfied  the  needs  of  the  time  better  than  chess,  tables,  or  merels.  Card- 
games  provided  a  far  simpler  means  of  gambling  than  any  board-game,  and 
they  gradually  took  the  place  of  chess  as  the  favourite  game  of  the  leisured 
classes.  The  reform  in  the  moves  of  chess  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century  delayed  the  triumph  of  cards  for  a  time,  but  bjr  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  cards  bad  displaced  chess  as  the  typical  game  of  tbe 
nobility,  and  chess  fell  finally  from  the  position  which  it  held  throughout 
the  Middle  Ages. 

liis  time/and  his  wyttos/aml  his  guodes.  and  wrej-ep  god.  uud  harmcp  his  bodi/and  more  }>e 


in  the  regret  of  the  author  of  the  Northumbrian  pc 
I  ha  me  liked  ai  vm-quile 


Til  idel  gammes,  chess  and  tablis, 
i  a  list^  of  games  declared  illegal  in  1477  (Act  17  Ed.  TV,  e. 


:si.  Gambling  in  Engl.,  London,  1898,  1-4. 

_  , . . . -  -“*•»  MI.1WU!  i.iuwuuivu  Nicholas  Prestoue,  tailor,  and  John 

OutLawe,  for  deceit  and  falsehood.  Outlawe  had  invited  them  to  win  money  at  tables  or 
chequers,  commonly  called  quek,  and  they  had  accompanied  him  to  Preston’s  house,  Where 
they  found  a  pair  of  tables  on  the  outside  of  which  was  painted  a  chequer  board  that  is  called 
a  quek.  They  first  tried  tables  and  then  quek,  losing  regularly  until  their  total  losses 
.  They  then  examined  dice  and  board.  All  were  false.  On  the  board, 
ee  quarters,  and  on  the  .remaining  quarter  the 


sentenced  to  the  pillory. 


as  adjudged  to  be  burnt,  ar 
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Chess  sets  arc  mentioned  in  Norwegian  deeds  of  the  fourteenth  century  (Vig- 
fuseon  cites  fJiphrn.  Forvcg.,  Kristiania,  1849-95,  ii.  18(3;  1  liave  failed  to  verify 
the  reference).* 

Chess  is  occasionally  mentioned  in  t.hc  mythical  sagas  which  date  from  the  latter 
part  of  the  I3the.  Thus  the  Kruka-Eefs  Saga  includes  in  a  list  of  presents  which  were 
sent  to  Havald  har&riiSi  from  Greenland  a  tanntafl,  i.e.  a  tooth-board,  one  carved 
out  of  walrus  ivory,  and  the  saga-man  adds  the  note,  ‘It  was  both  a  hnefa-board  and 
a  chessboard'  (hxb  var  bmfii  bneftafl  og  skdktafl,  Kroka-Eefs  Saga,  Kobenhavn, 
1S83,  23),  probably  one  on  either  face  of  the  board.  Other  passages  (e.g.  from  the 
Viglundar  Saga  and  the  Uervarar  Saga )  are  of  interest  only  from  the  use  of  certain 
technicalities  of  chess.  The  game  in  Frithiofs  Saga,  -which  modern  translators  liave 
made  chess,  is  in  the  original  Icelandic  hncfatajl: ■ 

The  romantic  sagas,  translations  from  the  French  of  the  13th  and  3  4th  cc., 
naturally  repeat  the  chess  references  of  the  original  works,  but,  treating  the  details 
•with  much  freedom,  they  add  somewhat  to  our  knowledge  of  Icelandic  chess.  The 
player  ahvays  sits  with  the  board  on  his  knees;  no  wonder  that  in  moments  of 
passion  it  was  often  upset.  In  the  Bragda-Mdgus  Saga  we  have  two  long  chess 
incidents,  in  eacli  of  -which  a  match  of  three  games  is  played,  the  winner  of  the 
third  game  being  the  conqueror.  King  J&tmunduv  or  LoQovikus  of  Saxland  plays 
Jarl  Hirtungur  three  games  to  redeem  the  articles  which  lie  had  given  in  ransom 
for  a  captive  princess.  The  Jarl  wins  all  three  games:  in  the  first  he  gives 
hroksmdl,  mate  with  a  Rook;  in  the  second  pcFsmtit,  mate  with  a  Pawn;  in  the 
third  fretsterlumdt ,  the  most  disgraceful  of  all  mates.  King  LoSovikus  also  plays 
the  fifteen-year-old  son  of  Jarl  Araundi,  Rognvald,  the  king  wagering  three  gold 
rings  against  Rognvald's  head.  Rognvald  won  all  three  games,  the  first  after  three 
hours’  play,  the  positions  being  nearly  even ;  the  second  ended  in  hroksmdt  after 
three  hours'  more  play;  the  third  lasted  a  hare  half-hour  and  ended  in  pedsmdt. 
A  quarrel  ensued,  the  king  smote  Rognvald  in  the  face  with  the  bag  of  chessmen 
so  that  the  blood  flowed,  and  Rognvald’s  elder  brother  VigvarS  killed  the  king  with 
his  battle-axe  (see  Piske,  16-23). 

Fiske  (1-9)  argues  from  the  Icelandic  chess-terms  hrokur  and  linkup  that  the 
game  reached  Iceland  from  England,  and  was  disposed  to  place  the  introduction 
in  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  when  three  noted  Icelanders  visited  Britain. 
He  did  not  know  that  cognates  of  hrChitr  were  in  regular  use  in  the  other  Norse 
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following'  century,  notably  that  of  Rny  Lopez  (1561).  We  learn  thus  that 
at  the  close  of  the  15th  century — 

(1)  The  Queen  could  not  capture  by  her  privilege  leap. 

(2)  An  advanced  Pawn  on  its  5th  rank,  which  had  just  been  passed  by  an 
adversary’s  Pawn  by  means  of  its  power  of  making  a  double  step  for  its  first 
move,  could  capture  that  Pawn  the  following  move  in  passing,  as  though  the 
latter  had  only  moved  one  step. 

(3)  Neither  Luceua  nor  Lopez  knew  of  any  restriction  to  Pawn  promotion. 
The  promoted  Pawn  became  a  Queen  and  could  make  a  privilege  leap  its 
next  move.  Lucena  would  have  liked  to  allow  a  leap  as  a  Knight  in  addition 
to  the  older  leap.21 

(4)  The  King  for  his  first  move  could  leap  to  any  unoccupied  third  square 
(e.g.  from  el  to  any  of  cl,  c2,  e3,  d3,  e3,  f3,  g3,  g2,  gl)  provided  he  had  never 
been  checked  and  in  leaping  did  not  cross  a  square  commanded  by  a  hostile 

(5)  Bare  King,  called  Bobado,  was  on  inferior  land  of  victory,  and  only 
;  won  half  the  stake.  If  a  player  gave  mate  by  capturing  the  opponent’s  last 
.  piece,  it  counted  as  mate  and  nob  robado. 

|  (6)  Stalemate,  called  mate  ahogado ,  was  also  an  inferior  kind  of  victory,  and 

only  won  half  the  stake. 

!  If  we  compare  the  rules  of  the  Spanish  chess  of  1490-1500  as  given  by 
Lucena  with  those  of  1283  as  given  in  Alf.,  we  see  that  the  game  must  have 
undergone  a  continuous  process  of  development  of  move  during  the  mediaeval 
period.  It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  this  is  also  true  of  the  chess  of 
every  other  country  of  Western  Europe. 

Lombard  Chess. 

The  Liber  de  morihus  hominum  at  officii*  nohitiv.m-  of  Jacobus  de  Cessolis 
J  belongs  to  the  same  half-century  as  Alf.,  and  gives  us  a  companion  picture 
of  the  Lombard  game.  We  also  possess  in  the  introduction  to  the  Paris  MS. 
PP  of  the  14th  c.,  which  is  given  in  the  second  Appendix  to  this  chapter, 
an  independent  account  of  this  assize.  The  following  changes  in  the  Muslim 
rules  appear : 

(1)  the  King  was  allowed  for  his  first  move  a  leap  to  a  third  or  more 
distant  square.  In  PP  this  is  described  loosely : 

And  the  King  leaps  one  square,  or  two,  or  three,  or  four,  the  first  move,  how  and 
in  what  manner  he  pleases,  but  so  that  he  does  not  go  through  check. 
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The  win  by  Bare  King-  (Ic.  lert )  was  never  abandoned  in  Icelandic  chess, 
although  it  was  regarded  as  a  very  inferior  form  of  victory.  If  mate  and  Bare 
King  happened  on  the  same  move  it  was  called  ‘  great  Baro  King  ’  [flora  her!) ; 
if  the  last  capture  did  not  give  mate,  the  game  ended  in  ‘  little  bare  King’ 
(litla  lert). 


Chess  Notation. 

At  the  root  of  all  advance  in  the  science  of  chess-play  lies  the  necessity  of 

discovering  an  intelligible  system  of  notation,  by  means  of  which  the  squares 

of  the  board  may  be  easily  defined  and  the  moves  of  the  pieces  recorded. 

The  compilers  of  the  European  problem  MSS.  generally  evaded  the  necessity 

by  the  addition  of  letters,  crosses,  dots,  and  other  signs  upon  the  squares  which 

they  wished  to  designate.  The  indolence  that  lay  behind  this  is  characteristic 
of  the  mediaeval  chess-player.  There  were,  however,  other  systems  of  nota¬ 
tion,  and  some  of  these  are  recommended  in  the  problem  MSS.,  although  not 
often  used.  The  Spanish  MS.  All,  with  its  strong  Arabic  colour,  uses 
a  descriptive  notation,  learnt  from  Muslim  players,  that  is  practically  identical 
with  the  notation  used  by  all  English  writors’of  the  early  19th  c.  Thus  e4  is 
‘la  quarta  casa  del  Key  bianco’,  and  e5  ‘  la  quarta  easa  del  Key  prieto’,  and  so  on. 
The  Italian  MS.  Arch,  uses  the  same  notation,  but  I  have  only  noticed  one 
instance  of  its  use  in  the  other  MSS.  of  the  older  chess,"  though  it  came  to 
the  front  again  when  the  reformed  chess  introduced  the  analysis  of  the 

the  purpose  of  recording  games,  though  not  in  the  problem  solutions.  It  thus 
became  the  usual  notation  in  Europe  until  the  time  of  Stamma  (1737),  and  has 
survived  in  England,  France,  and  Europe  generally  outside  Germany,  until  our 
own  day. 

A  literal  or  algebraic  notation  was  also  used  in  Europe  in  the  mediaeval 
period.  Like  the  descriptive  notation,  its  use  would  appear  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  Muslim  players.  The  French  MS.  PP  describes  it  carefully  in 
the  introductory  chapter,  which  I  give  entire  in  Appendix  IV.  The  files  are 
named  a,  l,  to"//,  as  in  the  notation  used  in  this  hook ;  but  the  ranks  arc 
lettered  from  the  8th  rank  to  the  1st  (the  reverse  order  to  that  employed  now), 
the  8th  rank  having  no  special  letter,  and  the  7tli,  6fck,  ...  1st  being  /•  l,  to 
q ;  thus  e4  is  en,  18  is  f  and  h2  is  lip.  The  MS.  PP  itself  nowhere  uses  the 
notation  ;  but  a  former  owner  of  the  MS.  PL,  who  probably  lived  in  the 
15th  e.  (possibly  Charles,  Duke  of  Orleans),  regularly  used  it  in  his  marginal 
notes,  while  the  Anglo-French  MS.  IC  uses  in  all  its  solutions  a  notation 
which  only  differs  in  that  the  8th  rank  is  lettered  i.4-  The  diagrams  in  this 
MS.  are,  for  the  convenience  of  the  reader,  bordered  n  to  h  along  the  top,  and 
/  to  q  down  the  right-hand  side.  The  notation  of  the  "MS.  IC  is  also  used  in 
many  MSS.  of  Lee  Esclte:  amom-cnx  in  the  diagrams  of  the  initial  position  of 
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In  the  /•-«•»*  'hi  Pern,  the  bystanders  carried  on  a  running  stream  of  banter 
and  advice  nil  through  the  game.  In  Oyer,  Hnuduinct  defends  this  concomi¬ 
tant  of  chess  as  of  the  essence  of  the  game.  This  was  a  tradition  of  chess 
which  had  been  handed  on  by  the  Muslim  players  (see  p.  184).  In  opposition 
to  the  general  rule,  I-Inon  of  Bordeaux  made  it  a  condition  in  his  game  that 
the  spectators  should  loop  silence. 

That  chess  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  a  game  involving  risk  of  limb  and 
even  life  will  appear  in  the  sequel.  Players  had  yet  to  learn  to  win  without 
excess  of  exultation,  and  to  lose  without  loss  of  temper. 

The  Short  Assize.  The  diagrams  which  I  have  used  above  in  discussing 
the  mediaeval  'Openings  ’  all  show  positions  in  actual  games  in  progress,  the 
players  themselves  being  depicted  in  the  miniatures.  There  are,  however,  two 
other  diagrams  which  show  a  different  arrangement  of  the  chessmon  (but  one 
that  can  still  be  obtained  from  the  normal  arrangement)  without  claiming  to 
show  positions  in  games  in  progress,  These  occur,  the  one  in  the  early  loth  c. 
problem  MS.  D  (Dresden  0/59),  the  other  in  some  of  the  MSS.  of  both  verse 
and  prose  versions  of  Lee  Eschez  amourevr,  e.  g.  MS.  Venice,  MS.  Paris  Fr. 
143,  f.  355,  and  MS.  Paris  Fr.  1508. 


FT*.  TE 
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%r  tf 
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ad*  a  a 

'£  WJL  ~ 

„„,MS.  Dresden  0/50,  f. 

81b.  In-on 

IMS.  Paris  Fr.  143,  f.  31 

In  the  Dresden  MS.  the  position  follows  a  diagram  of  the  normal  ar 
ment  of  the  chessmen  (K  dl  and  d8)  to  which  the  following  text  is  atti 
Cest  le  premier  gieu  que  xerces  le  philozoplie  trouua  des  eschies.  E 
chnscnn  escliet  (i.e.  chessman)  passer  .iii.  poius  au  premier  trait.  Et  puis  il 
aller  fors  selonc  la  nature  de  son  trait  seulement. 


ange- 
ched: 
;  pent 
ic  doit. 


The  second  diagram  in  the  MS.  has  the  following  text  attached  : 
est  tie  traire  tons  ionrs  en  garde.  1  B  P  ' 


The  diagram  is  somewhat  carelessly  executed,  and  I  think  the  Kt(c7) 
should  he  on  d7  to  preserve  the  symmetry  of  the  arrangement,  and  to  defend 
the  P  (fG)  since  the  text  makes  such  a  point  of  the  fact  that  every  piece  is 
guarded  by  another. 

The  other  position  shows  the  initial  arrangement  of  the  chessmen  for  the 
game  between  the  lady  and  her  suitor,  the  account  of  which,  occupying'  some 
580  lines  of  the  30,060  of  the  poem,  has  given  the  romance  its  title.  In  the 
Pans. MSS.  each  square  of  the  uncliequered  board  bears  its  designation  in  the 
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described  them  in  connexion  with  the  Oriental  modifications  of  chess.61  The 
only  other  game  of  the  hind  which  is  mentioned  in  works  of  the  mediaeval 
period  is  one  which  appeared  at  an  early  date  in  Germany  and,  after  an 
exceptionally  long  life  for  an  enlarged  variety  of  chess,  only  became  obsolete 
in  the  village  of  Strobeck,  its  last  home,  towards  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century. 

This  game,  known  as  the  Courier  <jamc,  was  pkyed  upon  a  board  of  12x8 
squares  between  two  sides  of  24  pieces  each,  the  board  being-  placed  with 
the  longer  sides  adjacent  to  the  players.  Each  player  had  the  16  pieces  of 
the  ordinary  chess,  and  in  addition  two  Couriers,  one  Counsellor  or  Alan, 
l  one  ScJ/Ieichi  and  four  more  Pawns.  The  pieces  were  arranged  as  in  the 
diagram. 

The  pieces  borrowed  from  the  ordinary  chess  possessed  the  mediaeval 
powers  of  move,  wit  the  following-  modifications:  the  Queen  could  for  its  first 


!  move  leap  to  its  third  square ;  the  Rook’s  and  Queen's  Pawns  only  could  make 
1  the  double  step  for  their  first  move.  The  King-  had  no  power  of  leaping*.  The 
Courier  moved  precisely  as  our  modern  Bishop;  the  Scfi/eic//  could  move  to  an 
^adjacent  square  in  a  vertical  or  horizontal  direction,  i.  e.  to  an  adjacent  square 
of  a  different  colour  to  its  own  square :  its  move  was  the  complement  of  that 
of  the  Queen  in  the  mediaeval  game.  The  Man  could  move  to  any  adjacent 
square:  its  move  was  identical  with  that  of  the  King-  without  the  limitations 
to  the  latter’s  freedom  of  move.02 

It  was  obligatory  to  commence  playing  by  advancing  the  two  Rooks’ 
Pawns  and  the  Queen’s  Pawn  two  squares  each,  and  moving*  the  Queen  to  her 
third  square.  The  opponent  did  the  same,  and  the  subsequent  play  proceeded 
by  alternate  single  moves  as  in  the  ordinary  game  of  chess. 
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der  fenden  magstu  cs  ongcfcrlicli  haltenn).  dcmnneh  zeug  dcu  chin  Altcnn  vff  Jn. 
vimd  so  das  veldt,  mit  di  bczcicbeot  /  (lurch  die  ersten  Fenden  geraumpi  vnnd 
gesichcrt  ist  /so  zeug  denn  selbigen  Altenn  vff  fn.  volgenis  daselbst  draufl'  /  vnd 
drum  don  anderen  Alien  vff  He.  den  Fenden  vff  go.  zeug  vff  cm  /  den  Alten  vff  fk. 
zeug  vff  die.  deinnaeh  zeug  den  Kbnig  vfl'  cm.  vnd  fun*  die  Kiinigin  mit  jm  ans/. 
vffs  drift  veldt  vff  fl.  So  nun  die  steinn  also  stebnu  /  so  heist  cs  cinn  butt  /  vnnd 
ist  der  Kduig  vorni  Scbadien  siclicr. 

Ein  awder  gutc  butt  so  man  die  eisern  butt  nennet.  —  So  der  Konig  vff.  hi. 

<las  ist  scin  nechste  statt  j  dein  Altenn  am  Kbnig  zeug  vff  f.  dein  Ritter  an  selben 
Alten  zeug  vff  fh.  deinnaeh  zeug  den  Konig  vnd  fiire  zusampt  mit  jme  ausz  die 
Kiinigin  in  eim  zug  /  also  /  das  der  Konig  stelie  vff  hi.  die  Kiinigin  vff  lik.  So 
(E.  iii  a)  ist  also  die  Kunigin  uber  eck  erstes  auszsangs  trangenu  ius  dritt  veldt  / 
So  nun  die  stein  also  stebu  /  so  heist  es  die  eisern  butt  vnnd  ist  einn  gute 
sicheve  butt. 

Nocb  einn  gute  butt  /  vnnd  die  bebend  zumacbeu  ist.— Der  Konig  stebe  vff  Inn. 
Nun  so  zieg  den  Fenden  vor  der  Kiinigin  ausz  /  vffs  dritt  veldt  /  das  ist  eb.  denn 
eo  zeug  den  Konig  ausz  vffs  gi.  so  findt  er  aber  ein  Fendemi  vff  dem  aelben  veldt  / 
den  mag  er  (wie  obeu  gelert)  im  erstenu  auszgangk  wol  fiirtscbiebenn  /  vnnd  an 
die  stall  atelin  /  Item  mit  dem  konig  zieg  als  bald  auch  die  Kunigin  ausz  in  drit-f 
veldt  vff  fi.  also  hastu  inn  zweienn  zugenu  aucb  einn  gutte  butt. 

Sunst  sein  nocb  viel  gutter  hutenn  /  aber  ausz  teglichem  braucb  wirdestu  die 
selbigen  wol  selber  erfaren  /  vnnd  lassen  sich  aucb  die  butten  (wie  sunst  disz  gantz 
spiel)  besser  mit  dem  augenscheum  lernenn  /  dann  ausz  dem  vorschreibenn. 

Auch  soltu  es  nit  verstelm  /  als  ob  die  ziige  also  ebeu  vff  einander  gezogeim 
werdenn  mogenu  /  sonder  magstu  wol  einn  andere  ordnung  davin  fiirnememi  /  vnnd 
ietzt  hie  dann  dort  einen  zieben  /  so  du  die  stein  docb  endtlich  also  ordenst  wie 
icli  dir  angezeigt  bab  /  vnnd  wie  sie  in  der  hutt  stebn  solenn. 

Wie  sicli  der  gegentbeil  halten  soli. — Der  gegentbeil  so  er  vermerckt  wie  seiim 
widderparth  vmbgebt  /  sol  er  sich  befleissenn  dessclbigen  furhaben  zu  breeben  / 

mit  fug  nit  machen  konne  /  sonder  ime  in  alle  weg  furkominen  vnnd  ablauffenn 
was  er  mag  /  Audi  rnitler  weil  sich  auch  zu  einer  hutt  schickenu  /  vnnd  gleicker- 
weisz  seinen  Konig  einschantzen  vnd  versicbern. 

(E.  iii  &)  Etzlicb  gemeine  Kegel  ira  Scbacbzieben. 


Wiltu  das  spil  bebaltenu  / 

So  ziehe  den  erstenn  vor  denn  Alten. 

II. 

Den  Fenden  vor  der  frawen  king 
Soltu  ausz  zieben  im  ersten  zug  / 
Ante  Reginani 
Debes  producerc  primam. 


III. 

Hut  gegen  but 
Tliet  selten  gut  / 
IIII. 

Ist  geschehen. 

Vcrleurt  das  spiel. 
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is  repeated  in  otlier  works,  e.  g\  Mouskcs,  Ctnvuiquc ,  and  is  probably  well 
founded.7 

Upon  the  whole,  Neckam  appears  to  have  {bought  poorly  of  chess.  He 
did  not  understand  the  fascination  that  the  game  exercised  over  players,  and 
the  evil  passions  that  it  roused  so  often  in  his  day.  Like  Cardinal  Damiani, 
he  speaks  of  ‘  the  vanity  of  chess  ’  (vauilas  htdi  scaccormn).  The  allusion  to 
the  ell  ess  story  in  the  Charlemagne  romance  of  Bemud  de  Monlcmbon  is  im¬ 
portant:  it  is  one  of  the  earliest  references  to  that  romance,  and  shows  that 
the  chess  passage  belongs  to  a  still  older  recension  of  the  romance  than  any 


There  are  still  two  other  Latin  poems  that  must  he  placed  in  the  12th  c., 
in  addition  to  the  Hehrerv  poem  of  Abraham  b.  Ezra,  wbicli  I  shall  discuss  at 
the  end  of  this  chapter.  One  of  these,  Coda  Benedklbevren,  only  consists  of 
four  lines  and  therefore  throws  no  light  upon  the  rules.  V.  d.  Linde  printed 
it  as  the  oldest  European  chess  poem,  hut  I  do  not  think  this  claim  can 
now  be  seriously  maintained.  The  text  is  obviously  corrupt :  if  we  substitute 
tot.  cajie  for  the  meaningless  tost  capra  in  the  third  line  we  have  a  brief  hut 
vivid  picture  of  the  noise  which  accompanied  a  keenly  fought  game  of  chess 
in  Southern  Germany.  The  first  line  is  an  attempt  to  include  the  names  of 
all  the  chessmen  in  a  single  hexameter  line.  We  shall  meet  with  other 
attempts  shortly.  Check-rook  (scadirodi)  is  named  as  a  frequent  precursor  of 
the  mate  (unit)' 

The  poem  is  followed  by  a  miniature  showing  a  game  in  progress,  of 
which  I  have  already  made  use  because  of  the  light  which,  it  throws  upon 
Opening  play. 

The  second  poem,  which  I  call  the  Elegy,  from  its  ordinary  title  in  the 
MSS.,  Blegia  de  Mo  send drum,  is  one  of  'the  most  widely  spread  of  all 
these  poems.  I  know  of  no  less  than  seven  different  MSS.,  of  dates  varying 
from  the  12th  to  the  16th  cc.,  of  which  three  are  in  German  libraries,  two 
in  Iialian  libraries,  one  is  in  France,  and  one  is  at  Oxford.  The  last  was  in 
pre-Reformation  days  the  property  of  the  Priory  at  Bridlington,  Yorkshire. 
There  is  nothing  to  show  in  what  country  this  poem  of  38  elegiac  lines  was 
originally  composed. 

The  poem  may  he  summarized  thus  : 


If  a: 
huhim). 


eight 


:  to  learn  about,  the  famous  game 
d  to  this  poem  which  I  have  writl 
an  the  hoard  (tabula),  which  are 
sh.  In  the  first  is  placed  the  Eo 
It.  SISS.  cquus),  third  the  Audi 
,-al  guard,  fourth  the  King  («*), 
recur.  The  Pawn  (pedes)  advanc 


the  limit  of  the  board  he  takes  th 
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statement  of  the  rule  which  some  players  used,  and  then  the  correct  rule  as 
fixed  l>y  Ulysses.  Thus  in  treating  of  Bare  King  (475-488),  he  says  : 

5Vhen  your  lord  King  and  alsu  the  hostile  King  at  the  end  of  the  game  have  yet 
.  one  man  only,  and  the  King  wishes  to  hare  and  despoil  the  other,  some  say  and 
maintain  that  he  who  robs  the  other  last  remains  the  winner.  This  saying  is  also 
seen  to  be  similarly  false.  But  this  ought  to  be  said  and  maintained,  that  lie  who 
robs  the  other  first  remains  the  winner.  For  the  bare  King  is  despoiled  of  his  own 
strength ;  also  to  he  hared  is  like  being  killed.  Every  game  ought  to  be  mate  or 
bare  (mulatus).  The  King  who  was  first  robbed  or  despoiled  of  his  Pawn  (slave), 
that  King  has  truly  lost  the  game. 

The  section  which  precedes  this  passage  deals  correctly  with  the  question 
whether  a  pinned  piece  lost  its  power  of  giving  cheek  thereby.  This  question 
long  troubled  German  players.  V.  d.  Linde  (1C.  Jrlt.,  113)  refers  to  a  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  point  in  a  German  magazine  of  1783. 

Nearly  half  the  poem  is  occupied  with  hints  as  to  how  to  give  mate. 
This  part  of  the  poem  is  perhaps  the  most  obscure  of  any,  and  is  of  very  little 
importance  or  interest.  It  is  the  earliest  European  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
End-game,  but  it  deals  in  tile  main  with  those  features  of  it  in  which  mediaeval 
players  were  most  interested — the  mate  in  general,  and  the  mate  with  the 
Bishop  in  particular. 

To  the  Middle  Ages  also  belong  four  Hebrew  works  on  chess,  three  of 
which  are  in  verse.  Of  these  the  most  important  is  a  poem  of  seventy-six 
lines  which  Hyde  first  printed  with  a  Latin  translation  from  a  MS.  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  Oxford  (Midi.  Add.,  67,  f.  33  b,  of  the  16tli  e.).  Since 
Hyde’s  death  three  other  MSS.  have  been  noted,  the  earliest  being  Brit.  Mus. 
Add.  19668,  f.  70  b,  which  is  dated  1450.  A  collation  of  the  other  three  MSS. 
was  made  by  Steinschneider  for  v.  d.  Linde,  and  is  included  in  the  GescMcHe , 
i.  198. 

All  four  MSS.  ascribe  the  poem  to  the  celebrated  Spanish  rabbi  Abraham 
b.  Ezra  (B.  at  Toledo,  1088  :  D.  ?  1167).  Steinschneider  (v.  d.  Linde,  i.  159-68) 
and  Eg-ers,  who  has  edited  b.  Ezra’s  poetry,  argue  against  this  authorship — 
‘  with  too  much  emphasis,’  says  Abrahams  (Jewish  Life  m  MU.  Ages,  London, 
1896,  390).  From  the  point  of  view  of  chess  there  is  no  anachronism  in¬ 
volved  in  accepting  the  authorship  of  b.  Ezra.  The  poem  describes  a  con¬ 
dition  of  the  rules  which  was  already  obsolescent  iu  Spain  when  the  Alfonso 
MS.  was  compiled  in  1283.  If  b.  Ezra  did  not  write  the  poem,  it  must  have 
been  written  by  a  contemporary. 

A  translation  of  this  poem  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  this  chapter. 
In  this  I  adopt  the  order  of  the  lines  in  the  three  MSS.  which  were  not  known 
to  Hyde.  This  order  differs  from  that  of  the  poem  as  printed  by  Hyde  and 
v.  d.  Linde  ;  the  printed  text  places  my  lines  33  and  34  six  lines  earlier, 
between  lines  26  and  27  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  transfers  the  privilege  leap  on  the 
first-  time  of  play  from  the  Queen  t-o  the  Pawn.  1  have  always  felt  that. 
Hyde's  text  introduces  a  difficulty  at  this  point,  for  the  MS.  All',  implies  that, 
the  Queen’s  leap  was  introduced  prior  to  the  Pawn's  double  stop.  The  dis- 
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mediaeval  game.  Tlie  longer,  from  a  Bodleian  MS.,  consists  of  thirty-eight 
lines  and  is  the  work  of  Solomon  b.  MazzaltoL  of  Constantinople  (1513-1549). 
The  other,  only  fourteen  lines  in  length,  is  derived  from  a  Vatican  MS.  of  the 
15th  c.  Both  are  imitations  of  the  older  poem  of  Abraham  b.  Ezra,  and  add 
nothing  to  onr  knowledge  of  mediaeval  chess. 


APPENDIX 

ORIGINAL  TEXTS 

1.  Alexandre  Neckam,  de:  Naturis  Rerun,  c.  1180. 
(Ed.  T.  IVright,  in  the  Rolls  Series,  1863.) 


seconds  linen  scaccnrii  ordinnbuntur,  dignioribus  personis  in  prime  linea  dispositis. 
Pedes  directo  tramite  incedit,  nisi  cam  miuruis  suns  in  hosts  persequitur.  Tunc 
enim  gressum  obliquat,  cum  praedo  eflicitur.  Cum  vero  expleto  cursu  -  ultimam 
tenet  lincarn  reginae  dignitatem  adipiscitur,  sed  sexns  privilegio  destitui  videtur. 
Tiresiatur  veniens  ad  Cades  suas  novequo  fruitur  inccssu,  Iphis  alter.  Ovidius 
Requirin'  puer  (comes)  Iphis  euntem 
Quam  solita  est  maiore  graclu.1 


,  Angulariter  incedit  postqunm  sublimatus  est  qui  in  directum  tendebat  quamdiu 
privata  erat  persona. 

Seuex  Kestoris  personam  gerens  explorator  est,  qui  vulgo  Alphicus  clicitur. 
Reginae  geminat  cursum,  gressum  obliquans,  tanquam  insidiator. 

Miles,  illorum  militum  qui  castra  sequuntur  repraesentans  personam,  reginae 
gressum  cum  incessu  peditis  unico  transitu  metitur,  partim  obliquans  cuisuru. 
partim  directo  tramite  legens  iter. 

Roelms  expeditissimum  militum  in  re  militari  repraesentans,  qui  ct  ah  untiquis 
obliquare  dignatur,  semper  directum  iter  observans. 

movetur;  cujus  liacc  est  privelcgiata  dignitas,  ut  capi  non  queat.  Unde  ei:  rex 

conimittens  patrocinio,  militc  quodam  strenuo  aeemme  fugientem  persequente.  sed 
et  babenas  equi  nppiehcndente  et  proclamanle  regem  esse  captum,  '  Tugi  ’  inquit 

gladium  v'brans,  ictu  fuluuneo  corpus  militis  in  dims  divisit  porliones. 
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Cum  tamen  ad  metam  stadii  percurrerit,  ex  tunc 
fticut  virgo  salit.  In  campum  vero  secundum 
jgk  Tres  alii  saliunt,  in  rectum  roccus,  cique 

Oblique  salit  alpbinus,  seel  miles  utroque 
Saltum  componit.  Cocli  veniamus  ad  instar, 
xxxiii.  Campos,  signa,  modos  salieudi,  scito  planetas ; 

Rex  est  Sol,  pedes  est  Saturnus,  Mars  quoque  miles, 

Regia  virgo  Venus,  Alpbinus  episcopus  ipse  est 
Juppiter,  et  roccus  discurrens  Luna.  Quid  ergo 
Mercurius?  numquam  non  omnibus  omnia  ?  certe 

Est  convertibilis  ad  cum  cui  iungitur  ipse  ; 

Sunt  et  astrorum  dornini  scripsisse  leguntur ; 

Aut  quia  Mevcurii  complexio  i'rigida,  sicca, 

Sicut  Saturni,  licet  intense  minus.  Ex  quo 
Pervcnit  ad  metam  pedes,  ex  bine  Mercurii  fit, 

Praesertira  quia  tunc  salit  ut  virgo,  Venerisque 
Mercuriique  locus  doctrina  quaeritur  una. 

Et  mediis  cursus  est  idem  semper  eorum  ; 

Nobilis  bic  ludus,  nulli  suspectus,  et  oroni 
Personae  lieitus,  moderate  dum  modo  ludat, 

Non  lucrum,  ne  cum  praedictis  anmimeretur. 

Cum  deciis  auteni  qui  primus  lusit  in  illo, 

Foedavit  ludum,  languebit  namque  satelles 
Immotus,  nisi  sors  deciorum  moverit  ipsum 

Ludere  noverunt  tractim ;  vel  amorc  lucrandi. 

[This  passage  is  extracted  in  tbe  prefatory  matter  of  MS.  Florence,  Nat.  Lib. 
xix.  7.  37  (Florence  CB),  but  it  is  shortened  to  24  lines,  and  tbe  order  of  these 
is  different.  After  tbe  introductory  six  lines,  this  MS.  continues  ■with  lines  16-19  of 
xxxiii,  which  it  utterly  perverts  thus  : 

Nobilis  hie  ludus  nulli  suspectus,  et  ornni 
Persoue  lieitus,  .moderate  dum^modo  hidat, 

Ne  cum  predictis  deeijs  anumeretur. 

Tbe  MS.  then  continues  with  the  lines  of  xxxii  (omitting  1.  6)  and  concludes  with 
tbe  first  lme  of  xxxin. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  the  I  reach  translation  La  Yieillc  : 

1 .  Oar  six  especes  de  sailin'  Ne  puent  les  eschecs  faillir,  Qui  sont  six,  si  com  vous 
urrez.  En  deux  pars  veoir  y  pourrez:  hov.  roc,  chevalier  et  nlpbin,  Fierge  et  peon. 
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other  hand,  the  chess  Betting-  may  have  directed  the  attention  of  chess-players 
to  the  moral  instruction  which  was  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  morality. 

I  have  already  had  occasion  to  warn  the  reader  against  accepting  blindly 
everything  that  is  said  about  the  moves  in  the  moralities.  To  the  moralist 
the  fable  was  of  far  greater  importance  than  the  details  of  the  game,  and  the 
details  had  to  fit  the  explanation  rather  than  the  reverse. 

.Apparently,  the  oldest  of  the  chess  moralities  is  a  short  Latin  treatise 
which  generally  bears  in  the  MSS.  the  title  of  Quaedam  nioraWas  <le  scaccarlo , 
to  which  is  added,  in  some  MSS.  only,  the  further  words  per  (or  secuwhnn) 
Twiocenthm  papam  (or  lertivm).  We  may  accordingly  conveniently  call  it  the 
Innocent  Morality,  leaving  the  question  of  authorship  open. 

Wo  may  paraphrase  this  work  thus: 

The  world  resembles  a  chessboard  which  is  chequered  white  and  black,  the*, 
colours  showing  the  two  conditions  of  life  and  death,  or  praise  and  blame.  The 
chessmen  are  men  of  this  world  who  have  a  common  birth,  occupy  different  stations 
and  hold  different  titles  in  this  life,  who  contend  together,  and  finally  have  a  common 
fate  which  levels  all  ranks.  The  King  often  lies  under  the  other  jneces  in  the  hag. 

The  King’s  move  and  powers  of  capture  are  in  all  directions,  because  the  King’s 
will  is  law  (see  below). 

The  Queen’s  move  is  aslant  only,  because  women  are  so  greedy  that  they  will 
take  nothing  except  by  rapine  and  injustice. 

The  Poole  stands  for  the  itinerant  justices  who  travel  over  the  whole  realm,  and 
their  move  is  always  straight,  because  the  judge  must-  deal  justly. 

'  The  Knight's  move  is  compounded  of  a  straight  move  ami  nil  oblique  one;  the 
former  betokens  his  legal  power  of  collecting  rents,  &c-.,  the  latter  his  extortions  and 

The  Anting  are  prelates  weaving  horns  (but  not  like  those  that  Moses  had  when 
lie  descended  from  Sinai).  They  move  and  take  obliquely  because  nearly  every 
bishop  misuses  his  office  through  cupidity. 

The  Pawns  are  poor  men.  Their  move  is  straight,  except  when  they  take  any¬ 
thing:  so  also  the  poor  man  does  -well  so  long  as  he  keeps  from  ambition.  After 
the  Pawn  is  promoted  lie  becomes  a  Fcrs  and  moves  obliquely,  which  shows  how  hard 
it  is  for  a  poor  man  to  deal  rightly  when  he  is  raised  above  his  proper  station. 

In  this  game  the  Devil  says  ‘  Check!  ’  when  a  man  falls  into  sin  ;  and  unless  he 
quickly  cover  the  check  by  turning  to  repentance,  the  Devil  says  ‘  Mate  !  ’  and  carries 
him  off  to  hell,  whence  is  no  escape.  For  the  Devil  has  as  many  kinds  of  temptations 
to  .catch  different  types  of  men,  as  the  hunter  lias  dogs  to  catch  different  types  of 

The  Latin  text,  based  upon  a  comparison  of  ten  of  the  eleven  MSS.  which 
I  have  been  able  to  consult  and  the  printed  text  in  the  editio  princeps  of  John 
of  Waleys’  Summa  collatiomm ,  will  be  found  as  the  first  Appendix  to  this 
chapter.  Even  after  collation  the  text  is  still  corrupt  in  places,  and  especially 
so  in  the  passage  relating  to  the  King.  When  this  is  compared  with  the 
passage  relating  to  the  Rook  it  is  clear  that  a  whole  clause  from  the  latter  lias 
been  interpolated  in  the  former,  with  the  result  that  the  existing  text  limits 
the  King’s  move  to  one  in  four  directions  onljr  (the  Rook’s  shortest  move) ;  if. 
however,  the  interpolated  clause  is  removed,  the  passage  reads — 

In  isto  autem  ludo  rex  uadit  ubique  et  capit  undique  semper  in  signum  quod 
quiequid  ngit  rex  iusticia .  repntatur  quia  quicquid  principi  placet  legis  habet 
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a  picture  of  human  life,  which  is  the  motive  of  the  Innocent.  Morality ,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  MS.  which  Maurice  of  lleval  brought  home  from  Eiance.  In 
this  volume  are  no  less  than  three  parables  drawn  from  chess,  which  I  now 

Of  the  World.— The  world  resembles  a  game  of  chess  in  which  the  whole  familia 
runs  aslant  to  seize  some  temporal  advantage  by  lies,  deceit,  and  usury.  Moreover, 
so  long  as  the  game  continues,  one  is  King,  another  Knight,  and  so  on.  One  or  two 
appear  to  rule  the  whole  game,  but  when  it  comes  to  an  end,  the  same  thing  happens 
to  King  and  soldier  alike  and  to  the  least  of  th e  familia,  because  they  are  all  thrown 
together  into  the  hag,  and  sometimes  the  King  is  at.  the  bottom  while  the  least  of 
the  familia  is  on  top.  Thus  is  the  world  like  a  game  of  chess.  As  long  as  the 
game — i.e.  the  world — lasts,  one  is  King,  another  is  a  soldier,  one  is  great,  another 
is  of  low  rank.  But  when  death  comes  they  ale  all  laid  in  the  same  bag,  tiro  earth, 
and  the  same  fate  happens  to  the  King  as  to  the  soldier.  The  vassal  is  in  the  same 
position  as  his  lord. 

Of  belated  Penitence.— The  man  who  postpones  his  repentance  until  death  re¬ 
sembles  a  chessplayer  who,  understanding  but  little  of  the  game,  thinks  to  himself : 

I  will  allow  my  familia  to  be  taken,  and  then  at  the  end  I  will  mate  ( maclabn )  my 
opponent  in  the  corner,  while  he  knows  all  the  time  that  his  opponent  is  a  skilful 
plaver.  As  there  the  unskilful  player,  so  also  the  sinner  ...  for  the  master- 
player  is  the  Devil  .  .  .  How  can  the  sinner  believe  that  lie  will  be  able  to  mate 
him  in  the  corner— i.e.  conquer  at  the  end  of  his  life— when  the  Devil  tries  the 

Of  Love  to  God.  —See  that  you  consider  carefully  to  whom  you  can  best  give 
your  heart  from  love.  .  .  .  Have  you  not  seen  how  the  chessplayer  retains  for  a 
long  time  in  his  hand  the  piece  he  has  lifted  from  the  board,  considering  long  where 
lie  will  place  it  out  of  his  enemy’s  reach  ?  Do  likewise  with  your  heart,  and  take 
care  not  to  place  it  in  a  shameful  and  dangerous  place  ;  give  it  rather  to  God. 

This  MS.,  says  Amelung,  served  for  300  years  as  a  storehouse  of  apt 
illustration  and  parable  for  the  Esthonian  clergy.  The  second  and  third 
parallels  are  new,  and  strike  me  as  being-  particularly  happy.  They  exhibit  . 
the  original  author  of  the  collection  as  a  keen  observer  of  the  habits  of  his 


The  lesson  of  the  chessmen  and  the  bag-  in  which  they  were  kept  was 
often  pushed  home  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  even  later.  We  find  it  in  Hugo 
v.  Trimberg’s  Peimer  (e.  1300), e  in  Hermann  v.  Fritzlar  (1345),’  in  John 

li  See  the  Verb.  0.  Gekhyteu  tshtisdicn  Gescltscha/t,  Jurjew,  1S07 ;  mid  Bnltiscta  Setmchll.,  vi. 


schiichznbel  ziuhet  ob  den  lieclien  ! 
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Luther.14  Many  metaphors  borrowed  from  chess  hare  taken  their  place  in 
the  vocabulary  of  everyday  life.  I  give  some  examples  of  the  older  metaphors 
in  Chapter  IX ;  perhaps  the  commonest  in  modern  usage  is  to  represent 
diplomatists,  politicians,  or  anybody  who  is  pursuing  a  largo  plan  without 
revealing  his  ultimate  intentions;  as  engaged  in  a  game  in  which  the  Pawns 
are  the  innocent  tools  with  which  the  plan  is  carried  through.15 

I  now  turn  to  the  Liber  de  woribiis  Itmnhmm  el  qfficiis  nobilhim  of  Jacobus 
de  Cessolis,  the  most  ambitious,  and  from  the  literary  point  of  view,  the  most 
important  of  all  the  chess  moralities.  There  is  a  very  large  number  of  MSS. 
of  this  work  in  existence  of  the  l<fth  and  15th  cc.,  both  in  the  original  Latin 
and  in  translation  into  the  spoken  languages  of  the  time  :  indeed  it  is  probable 
that  no  other  work  of  mediaeval  times  was  so  much  copied.  Its  popularity 
exceeded  that  of  the  Gesta  Momanomm,  and,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  number 
of  the  existing  MSS.,  must  have  almost  rivalled  that  of  the  Bible  itself.10 

a  friar  of  the  Order  of  Friars  Preachers,  constituted  in  1216,  and  now  com¬ 
monly  known  as  the  Dominicans  from  the  name  of  their  founder,  the 
Spaniard  Dominic.  Ferron,  who  translated  Cessolis’  work  into  French,  calls 
:  I  him  Jaqv.ee  <le  Cessoles,  maislre  en  divinUc.  These  are  the  only  authoritative 
:[i  statements  regarding  Jacobus  de  Cessolis  that  we  possess.  Trithem  (JJc 
■j '  ecriplorihts  ecdesiaslicis,  1536)  knows  nothing  about  Jacobus  de  Cessolis 

i  evoant  that.  be  bad  written  Tie  tveln  sl-arnrvm  in  four  UU  ami  a  volume  of 
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the  pbilosophrs  was  the  most  renomed  playe  amonge  all  other  pbjW/AfifcllftCS  •'< 
that  /  cam  this  playe  in  the  tyme.  of  Alixamlre  the  grete  io  to  Egipte  And  £0  tMh>  . 
alle  the  parties  toward  the  south  /  ’ 

Whence  Cessolis  obtained  this  legend  is  uncertain,  but  if  Lydgate's  statement 
in  his  Troy  Book  is  well  founded,  it  occurs  in  the  chronicle  of  the  earlier 
writer  Jacobus  de  Vitriaco  (D.  1240-4) ;  this,  however,  is  inaccessible  to  me. 
Cessolis  adds  three  reasons  for  the  invention  :  to  correct  the  evil  manners 
of  the  King,  to  avoid  idleness  and  sadness,  and  to  satisfy  the  natural  desire 
for  novelty  by  means  of  the  infinite  variety  of  the  play. 


o  •' 
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dor  oxc/iccz  moralize  cn  fronfoiz.  Vignay’s  version  is  dedicated  to  dohn,  Uuke 
of  Normandy,  wlio  succeeded  bis  father  Philip  A7I  as  King  of  Prance,  1350. 
]„  some  MSS.  .lohn’s  mother,  dime  of  Burgundy  (who  died  1349),  is  associated 
in  flic  dedication.  Vignay's  version  was  printed  in  folio  1504,  and  in  quarto 
1505. 

3.  Some  MSS.  of  a.  Prcnch  translation  give  the  Vignay  authorship'  com¬ 
bined  with  the  Perron  dedication.  Without  investigation,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  whether  (ho.se  MSS.  represent  a  combination  of  the  two  texts,  or  whether 
they  arc  not  simply  MSS.  of  the  Perron  text  in  which  the  name  of  Vignay, 
as  the  better-known  translator,  has  been  substituted  for  Ferron.  On  the  other 


Butch  Version. 

16.  A  MDu.  version  of  fclie  beginning  of  the  14th  e.  or  earlier  (MS.  La 
Hague,  228,  is  dated  1402),  by  Franconis  (Vraneonis),  was  printed  at  Gouda, 
1479;  Delft,  1483;  and  Louvain,  1551.  In  this  translation  the  Fourth 
Book  is  omitted  entirely. 

Swedish  Version. 

17.  Skaftavih  lek,  a  metrical  version  which  exists  in  two  MSS.  of  1476 
and  1492  respectively,  and  has  been  edited  by  Rietz  and  Sjoberg  as  a  Uni¬ 
versity  dissertation,  Be  Iv/Jo  gcacchomni,  Lund,  1848. 
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wafho  arc  the  subjects  of  two  chapters.  To  say  ‘  Check  t  ’  is  expiaUTCtt^^ 
a  reminder  to  the  King-  to  cultivate  justice ;  checkmate  is 
things.  The  explanation  off  check  !  ’  is  not  very  unlike  the  ‘  facias  m&Mb&V1 
of  Cessolis.  Otherwise  there  is  no  evidence  that  Galwan  had  fawtefetr. 
of  his  contemporary’s  more  famous  work.  He  shows  much  less  knowfedgo  ef 
chess ;  thus,  in  dealing  with  each  piece,  he  devotes  chapters,  first  ta  l£i 
meaning  (tie  significations  regis,  &c.),  and  then  to  its  '  pride  and  humility  ’  (do 
knmilitatc  et  superbia  regine,  &c.).  In  these  latter  chapters  he  seems  to  con¬ 
template  the  possibility  of  a  less  important  piece  arrogating  to  itself  the  . 
powers  of  a  more  important  one  by  occupying  its  place.  This  is  all  very  well 
for  the  allegory  where,  for  instance,  Galwan  wants  to  show  the  unfitness  of 
the  notary  to  pose  as  a  noble,  hut  it  is  only  another  instance  of  the  way  in 
which  the  moralist  strained  the  chess  to  suit  his  morality. 

I  have  already  stated  that  Cessolis’  work  is  the  original  of  some  chapters 
in  the  Gesta  Bomanorum.  A  collation  of  the  contents  of  the  known  MSS.  of 
this  collection  of  stories  and  moralities  shows  that  three  chapters  relate  to 
chess.  In  Oesterley’s  standard  edition  of  the  Gesta  Romanorum  (Berlin, 
1872)  these  are  numbered  clxvi,  Be  hulo  schacorum  ;  clxxviii,  Be  omnium 
d.iviiiarmu  moire,  providentia  ;  and  cclxxv,  Be  Antonio  Impemtore.  The  Gesta 
Bomanorum  has  no  single  motive  behind  it,  and  it  is  only  natural  that  it  grew  in 
compass  as  time  went  on.  Its  original  sources  were  in  part  Oriental,  in  part 
classical,  in  part  European.  The  latest  writer  from  whom  parallels  were 
borrowed  appears  to  have  been  the  English  Austin  friar,  Robert  Holcot,  a 
victim  of  the  Great  Death  in  1349.  The  oldest  existing  MS.  of  the  Gesta 
Bomanorum.  MS.  Innsbruck  Univ.  Library,  Oenip.  lat.  310,  which  was  written 
in  1342,  already  contains  chapters  derived  from  Holcot’s  Moralities.  This 
MS.  is  entitled  Gesta  Imperatorum,  and  contains  220  chapters.  One  of  these 
is  the  Be  ludo  schacorum. .  The  two  remaining  chess  chapters  are  not  included 
in  this  MS. 

The  existing  MSS.  of  the  Gesta  Bomanorum  fall  into  two  groups,  the  one 
with  a  smaller  number  of  chapters  exists  only  in  MSS.  written  in  England, 
and  is  accordingly  called  the  English  version  ;  the  other,  with  a  larger  number 
of  chapters,  exists  only  in  Continental  MSS.,  and  was  apparently  compiled  in 
Germany.  We  may  call  it  the  Continental  version.  The  exact  relationship 
of  these  two  versions  is  matter  of  dispute.  Earlier  scholars  regarded  the 
English  version  as  the  older,  and  the  Continental  version  as  being  based  upon 
it.  The  latest  writer  on  the  subject,  Mr.  J.  A.  Herbert  ( Catalogue  of  Romances 
in  the  Bepart.  of  MSS.,  Brit.  Mns.,  vol.  iii,  London,  1910,  163-271),  takes  exactly 
the  opposite  view.  According  to  him,  the  collection  was  made  in  Germany 
not  long  before  1342,  and  the  English  version,  all  the  MSS.  of  which  belong 
to  the  15th  century,  is  derived  from  it.  * 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  of  the  writers  on  the  matter  have  used  the 
evidence  which  can  be  drawn  from  a  critical  examination  of  the  two  chapters 
Be  ludo  schacorua  and  Be  Antonio  Imperatore.  The  latter  chapter  only  exists 
in  the  English  version,  the  former  in  the  Continental  version.  It  is  absolutely 
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C&Efcfe  that  the  English  chapter  Be  Antonio  Imperatore  served  as  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  Continental  chapter  I)c  lurlo  schacorum.  It  has  not  been  possible 
for  me  to  compare  other  chapters  of  the  two  versions,  but  the  evidence  of 
these  two  chapters  is  so  striking,  that  I  consider  Mr.  Herbert’s  view  untenable. 
The  Gesta  Romanorum.  was  originally  commenced  in  England,  and  revised  and 
expanded  on  the  Continent.  It  was  first  printed  in  Utrecht,  1473,  with  150 
chapters,  and  in  Cologne,  c.  1473,  with  151  chapters.  Ulrich  Zell’s  Cologne 
edition,  between  1472  and  1475,  contained  181  chapters,  and  is  the  basis  of 
Oesterley’s  edition. 

.  If  my  belief  that  the  English  version  is  the  older  is  correct,  the  compilation 
of  the  Gesta  Romanorum  must  have  commenced  at  an  earlier  date  than 
Mr.  Herbert  allows,  probably  in  the  first  third  of  the  14th  century. 

I  begin  accordingly  with  the  chapter  Be  jlulouio  Imperatore.  The  Con¬ 
tinental  recension,  Be  lutlo  schacorum,  was  written  before  1342.  The  third 
chapter,  Be  omnium  tlivitiamm  mat-re,  which  commonly  goes  by  the  name  of 
the  Wall-painting ,  seems  to  have  been  added  later.  I  have  not  discovered 
in  what  MS.  it  first  occurs. 

The  Latin  text  of  the  chapter  Be  Antonio  Imperatore  is  very  corrupt  in  all 
the  MSS.  which  I  have  been  able  to  consult,  and  the  early  English  translation 
of  e.  1440  (Gesta  Romanorum,  E.  E.  T.  S..  London,  1879,  xxi.  70-2)  adds 
other  difficulties  of  its  own.  The  Latin  text  is  given  in  the  Appendix  to  this 
chapter ;  the  English  version  follows : 

XXI.  Antonius  the  Rmperoure. — Antonius  was  a  wys  emperour’  regnyng  in  the 
cite  of  Rome,  the  which  vsid  moche  to  pley  with  houndys,  and  aftir  pat  pley  all  pe 
day  after  he  wolde  vse  pe  chesse.  So  yn  a  clay,  as  he  pleide  at  pe  chesse  &  byhehl 
the  kyng  sette  yn  the  pley,  som  tyme  by  and  som  tyme  lowe,  among  aufyns  and 
pownys,  he  thought  perwith  pat  hit  wold  be  so  with  him,  for  he  shulcl  dey,  and  be 
hid  vndir  erth.  And  perfore  he  divided  his  I’eame  in  thre  parties  ;  and  he  yaf  oo 
part  to  the  kyng  of  Ierusalem  ;  pe  secunde  part  vnto  pe  lordis  of  his  Reame  or  his 
empire;  and  the  thrid  partie  vnto  the  pore  people  ;  &  yede  him  self  vnto  the  holy 
londe,  and  ther’  he  endid  his  lyf  in  peas. 

Moralite. — Seth  now,  good  sirs  ;  this  emperour’,  pat  lovith  so  wele  play,  may  be 
called  eche  worldly  man  pat  occupieth  him  in  vanytes  of  the  world’;  but  he  moste 
take  kepe  of  the  pley  of  the  chesse,  as  did  the  emperoure.  The  chekir  or  pe  chesse 
hath  viij.  poyntes  in  each  partie.  In  euery  pley  beth  viij.  kyndes  of  men’,  scil. 
man,  woman’,  wedewer,  wedowis,  lewid  men’,  clerkes,  riche  men,  and  pouere  men', 
at  this  pley  pleieth  vj.  men’,  the  first  man’,  pat  goth  afore,  hath  not  but  oo  poyut, 
Imt  whenne  he  goth  aside,  he  takitli  anoper  ;  so  by  a  pouere  man’ ;  be  hath  riot, 
but  when  he  comyth  to  pe  deth  with  pacience.  pen  shall  he  he  a  kyng  in  heuen’, 
with  pe  kyng  of  pore  men.  But  if  he  grucche  ayenst  his  neighbour’  of  his  stat,  and 
be  a  thef,  and  ravissh  pat  wher  lie  may,  pen  lie  is  ytakc,  and  put.  in  to  the  presold 
of  helle.  The  secund,  scil.  alphvn’,  remieth  iij.  poyntes  both  vpward  and  douue- 
ward ;  (he)  bytokenyth  wise  men’,  the  whiclie  by  deceyuable  eloquence  &  takyng 
of  money  deceyueth,  &  so  he  is  made  oouly.  The  iij.  scil.  pc  knyjt,  hath  iij.  poyntes, 
&  goth  perwith  p  (lie)  betokenyth  gentilmcn  pat  remiyth  nbuute,  &  ravisshith,  and 
ioyeth  for  her  kynrede,  &  for  habundaunce  of  richesse.  The  fourth  scil.  pe  rook, 
he  holdith  length  &  brede,  and  takyth  vp  what  so  is  in  his  way;  lie  betokenyth 
okerers  and  false  menduumt;.  pat  rennyth  aboute  oner  all,  for  wynnyiig  &  lucre,  & 
rechith  not  how  thei  geten’,  so  that  thei  haue  hit.  The  filthe  is  pe  queue,  that  gotli 
fro  blak  to  blak,  or  fro  white  to  white,  and  is  yset  beside  pe  kyng,  and  is  ytakc  fro 
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»Bd  allegorical  interpretation.  The  result  is  a  hopeless  muddle.3'  He 
d»w»  hie  description  of  the  Anfin’s  move  from  Cessolis,  and  in  so  doir- 
introdnees  without  explanation  the  special  names  of  some  of  the  Pawns  (e. 
agrieoia)  in  Cessolis.  The  allegory  is  taken  from  fie  Antonio,  but  is  lengthen, 
considerably.  The  description  of  the  moves  of  the  Knight  and  Pawn  is  tab 
from  Cessolis:  the  interpretations  are  quite  new,  though  the  conclusion  of  tl 
section  on  the  Pawn  is  taken  verbatim  from  Cessolis.  Tl\c  first  sent 
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The  paintimr  obviously  exhibited  the  chessmen.  which  were  fiifihiffltod  « 
imagined  by  Cessolis.  drawn  up  on  the  hoard  in  readiness  for  a  game  of  ebw. 

A  certain  king,  the  chapter  begins,  wished  to  know  how  to  govern  his 
kingdom  and  himself  lJo  summoned  the  wisest  of  bis  subjects,  and  asked  far'* 
guidance.  M  o  may  recognize  the  monarch  as  Evil-Morodach,  and  his  adviser 
as  the  philosopher  Aorses  or  Philometer.  The  latter  proceeded  to  paint 
a  picture  upon  the  palace  wall,  in  which  he  figured  all  orders  of  society.  The 
description  of  the  painting,  almost  in  the  words  of  Cessolis,  and  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  ol  the  various  figures  follows.  So  far  as  the  commonalty  is  concerned, 
there  is  lmt  little  variation  from  Cessolis.  hut  the  explanation  of  the  nobility 
shows  some  interesting  differences,  and  approximates  to  the  explanations  given 
in  the  Innocent  'Morality.  lbnsr 

The  King  is  the  good  Christian,  he  preference  a  prince  or  prelate  ;  the 
Queen  is  chanty.  The  Knight  again  is  a  good  Christian,  who  interprets  his 
faith  in  a  militant  spirit.  The  Assessors,  figured  as  judges  on  their  seats,  are 
prelates  and  preachers  who  ought  to  guard  the  commands  of  the  Lord,  and 
unfold  the  Scriptures  to  the  people.""  The  Vicarii,  figured  as  unarmed  Knights 
on  horseback,  are  judges.3"'  The  last  two  parallels  are  those  of  the  Innocent 
Moraht //,  not  of  Cessohs. 

Cessolis  work  (probably  by  way  ol  Ammenhausen’s  German  poem)  served 
also  as  the  source  of  the  description  of  chess  (xchajfzawdspii)  in  Meister  Ingold’s 
U»hl'm  Spil ,  which  was  written  1432-3  (cf.  Schroder’s  JJas  goldene  Spiel  von 
Meister  Ingold,  Strassburg,  1892).  In  this  work  the  Dominican  Ingold,  whom 
Schroder  identifies  with  Johannes  Ingold,  canon  of  Surburg,  who  died  1465, 
treats  of  the  seven  deadly  sins,  illustrating  each  one  with  its  opposing  virtue 
in  connexion  with  a  special  game.  Tims  chess  illustrates  pride  and  humility; 

•  fti'ct  spiel  \  gluttony  and  temperance  ;  cards,  nnehastity  and  chastity;  * wiirfel - 
spiel',  avarice  and  charity  ;  harp-playing*  hatred  and  love;  shooting ,  anger  and 
meekness  ;  dancing ,  idleness  and  devotion. 

To  chess,  Ingold  devotes  seven  sections,  one  introductory,  and  the  other  six 
dealing  with  the  six  types  of  chessmeu.  the  whole  filling  more  than  half  of  his 
look.  He  explains  the  chessmen  (stain,  gcslain)  thus:  the  King  (hung)  is 
reason,  the  Queen  (hiingiu)  will,  the  Bishop  (a lie)  memory,  the  Knight  (filer) 
is  a  warrior,  and  the  Rook  (rod/)  is  a  judge.  The  Pawns  are  classified  on 
similar  lines  to  those  adopted  by  Cessolis  without  being  absolutely  identical. 
Ingold’s  types  are  (1)  portlier-.  (2)  arzat  ( jager ,  pf  ster ,  koch,  visc/ter ,  appe- 
ttyer,  &c.) ;  (3)  kauizler  (schrciUr)  \  (4)  pncltigcr ;  (5)  cappdan  (almusxner) ; 
(6)  panerker ;  (7)  tccinsd/cnch  ( heller ,  kredentzer)  ;  (8)  marschalk  ( wagenman , 
luff'd).  As  a  whole,  the  Pawns  betoken  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Finally, 
Ingold  ventures  upon  a  ‘spiritual’  interpretation:  K  =  Jesus  Cristus, 
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Jen  Jcx  esehe.-z,  190  limjH,  which  occurs  in  a  MS.  of  the  poettft  of  Akin 
Chart, ier  (MS.  Paris,  Arsenal,  3521,  f.  263  b)f  and  may  be  by  that  foams  poet 
(c.  14-10).  The  parable  of  the  bag  plays,  as  usual,  a  prominent  port  in  this 
poem.  The  only  chess  passage  of  any  real  interest  is  the  following: 

Qn'il  pmid  vug  Poe  t<u  vug  aulplun, 
q>ui  bien  nude  jouer  hu  fin. 

Voire  nicncr  jusfpies  en  I'angle 

Vug  Rov  sv  f|U  il  n  cst  tel  <jm  jangle 

Kt  puis  i|ue  ly  Roix  est  matte/,,  (linos  69-75.) 

The  elaboration  of  moralities  founded  upon  the  game  of  chess  did  not  come 
to  an  end,  as  has  often  been  supposed,  with  the  rise  of  the  reformed  chess 
after  14-75.  At  least  one  work  on  familiar  lines  was  written  for  the  new 
game,  he  jr/i  dux  excites  de  la  dame,  moralise ,  known  to  us  from  the  unique  MS. 
in  the  British  Museum  (MS.  Add.  15820)  of  the  end  of  the  15th  c.  Dedi¬ 
cated  to  a  lady  of  noble  birth,  the  work  is  written  upon  the  model  of  the 
moralities  of  the  older  chess.  The  plan  is  to  describe  a  game  in  detail  on  the 
lines  of  hex  Exchez  amoureux,  but  the  allegory  is  now  religious.  The  board 
is  the  world.  During  plav,  the  King,  Queen,  and  other  chessmen  stand 
according  to  their  several  degrees.  When  the  game  is  over,  all  are  tumbled 
back  into  the  bag,  and  Pawns  may  he  above  Kings,  and  Bishops  above  Rooks. 
The  lady  plays  a  game  of  chess  with  the  devil,  her  soul  being  the  stake.  The 
chessmen  are  K.  my.  ebantv  ;  Q,  dame,  royne ,  humihtv  ;  KB,  U  petit  defplna  dr 
vosfre  roy,  honesty  ;  QB,  fol  (the  usual  term  for  all  Bishops),  honesty,  know¬ 
ledge  of  sell :  KRt,  elnualter,  true  friendship :  QKt,  troth  ;  KR,  roc  ft,  patience  ; 
QR.(  loyalty:  KP.  pion,  love  of  God;  QP,  continence;  KBP,  devotion: 
KKtP,  beuevolence :  QKtP.  constancy ;  KRP,  temperance  ;  QRP,  fidelity. 
The  QBP  is  omitted  from  the  list.  Her  adversary’s  chessmen  are  K,  pride  : 
Q,  ambition  :  KB,  pleasure  :  QB,  hypocrisy  ;  KKt,  discord  ;  QKt,  a  lie  : 
KR,  grumbling;  QR,  falseness;  KP,  love  of  self-j.QP,  curiosity;  It  UP,  in¬ 
constancy;  QBP,  fiction  ;  KKtP,  slander  :  QKtP,  perjury  ;  KRP,  blasphemy  ; 
QRP,  treason.42  In  the  course  of  the  game,  c8  is  called  le  siege  de  humilde, 
and  e7,  le  Hen  d' amour  desord onnee .  Underlying  the  game  is  an  allegory  of 
temptation. 
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APPENDIX.  ORIGINAL  TEXTS 

I.  THE  INNOCENT  MORALITY. 

{The  following  MSS.  of  the  14th  and  loth  cc.  have  been  consulted.  They  are 
all  of  English  origin. 

H  =  Brit.  Mus.  Harh  2253,  f.  1  35  b,  written  1307-gjT,  without  title  or  ascription 
of  authorship.  I  print  the  text  of  this,  the  oldest  MS. 

R  =  Bodl.  Lib.  Oxford,  Eawl.  A.  423,  f.  46  b.  A  MS.  of  the  sermons  of  Pope 
Innocent  III,  among  which  the  morality  occurs  with  the  introduction  ‘  Rex.  Rocus. 
Alphinus.  Miles.  Regina,  pedinus.  Loquitur  de  dilectione  et  dicitur  quod  nichil 
valet  diligere  secundum  libitum  huius  mumli,  quia  muudus  iste  totus,  &c.’.  This 
text  is  very  close  to  H. 

C  =  Corpus  Christi  Coll.,  Cambridge,  177,  f.  50  b,  15tb  c.,  with  title  ‘  Sequitur 
quedam  moralitas  de  scaccario  per  dominion  Innocencium  papam  ’  and  conclusion 
‘  Explicit  moralitas  de  scaccario  secundum  dominion  Innocencium  papam  ’. 

K  =  Brit.  Mus.,  Kings,  12.  E.  xxi,  f.  103  b,  15th  c.,  with  title  and  conclusion 
identically  as  in  C,  of  which  MS.  this  text  is  a  copy. 

Ad.  =  Brit.  Mus.,  Add.  37075,  f.  38  a,  late  15th  c.,  without  title  or  conclusion. 
The  text  resembles  that  of  C  and  K. 

KG  =  Brit.  Mus,  Kings,  8.  D.  x,  f.  203  a,  15th  c.  A  MS.  of  the  Summa 
Collationum  of  Waleys,  to  which  work  the  morality  is  added  as  an  appendix  with  the 
reference  f.  101v.  There  is  no  title  or  conclusion.  The  text  is  fairly  close  to  H. 

O  =  Bodl.  Lib.  Oxford,  52,  f.  59  b,  written  1410-20,  with  title  ‘Moralitas  de 
scaccario  secundum  dominum  Innocentium  tercium  ’,  and  conclusion  ‘Explicit  tractatus 
de  scaccario’.  This  is  the  text  printed  in  Prideaux's  ffypomnemata  Logica ,  liheiorica. 
&c,  Oxford,  1657,  pp.  375-9. 

L  =  Lincoln  Coll,  Oxford,  Lat.  12,  f.  220  b,  early  15th  o,  without  title  or 
conclusion. 

J1  =  St.  John’s  Coll,  Oxford,  135,  f.  47  b,  15th  c,  following  a  MS.  of  Cessolis, 
with  the  title  ‘Hec  moralitas  sequens  de  scaehario  est  domini  Pape  Imiocencij 
tercij  ’  and  conclusion  ‘  Explicit 

J2  =  St.  Johu’s  Coll,  Oxford,  135  (some  MS.),  f.  53  b,  a  second  text  of  the 
morality  without  title  or  conclusion. 

,  S  =  Sidney  Sussex  Coll,  Cambridge,  85.  4.  23,  1 4th  c,  f.  97  b,  with  the  title 
‘  De  Scaccario  Innocencius  3us  ’.  This  MS.  differs  so  widely  from  the  other  texts  that 
I  have  not  used  it  in  preparing  the  following  text. 

I  have  also  used — 

G  =  the  Communiloquium  sire  Summa  Collationum  of  John  of  IValeys  (Johannes 
Gallensis);  the  printed  editions  of  U,  Zell,  Cologne,  n.  d.  (editio  princeps)  and  of 
Argentinae,  1489,  Pars  I,  dist.  x,  cap.  7.  The  morality  occurs  in  some,  but  not  all, 
of  the  other  printed  editions. 

If  we  except  KG,  I  have  failed  to  find  the  morality  in  any  of  the  English  MSS. 
of  the  Summa  Collationum  which  I  have  examined.  On  the  other  hand,  it  occurs  in 
many  MSS.  of  Continental  origin;  thus  12  MSS.  at  Munich,  all  of  the  15th  c, 
all  contain  it.  viz.  3054  (f.  164),  3821  If.  57),  7588  (f.  167),  11427  (f.  341v.),  12281 
(f.  237v.),  14054  (f.  78),  14241  (f.  74v.),  14893  (f.  166),  16211  (f.  60v.)  17657 
(f.  61),  18430  (f.  174),  22374  (f.  65). 

D  =  the  Destructorium  vitiorum,  Nuremberg,  1496,  attributed  to  Alexander 
of  Hales,  Pars  IV,  cap.  xxiii,  where  an  extended  version  of  the  morality  is  said  to  he 
derived  from  Vuallerensis  in  Summa  Collutminm,  I.  xxxiv.  8.  In  this  work  the 
interpretations  are  carried  to  a  great  length. 

An  OF.  translation  was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  (,'oute  Alessandro  Mortara 
(see  his  Codici  MSS.  Canoniciani  Italic i,  Oxford,  1864,  4). 

There  is  an  Italian  version  (Venetian  dialect)  in  MS.  Bodl.  Lib.,  Oxford,  Cun. 
It.  4,  f.  58  b,  where  it  follows  a  MS.  ot  the  Italian  version  of  Cessolis,  and  bears 
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^tfcfctti  OBntm  peccata  ad  firmam  tradunt.  Sic  diabolum  ditant,  unde  qui  debuerunt 
<SS26  frioionim  extirpatores,  iam  per  cupiditatem  facti  sunt  viciorum  proiuotores,  et 
tlaboli  procuratores. 

Pedini  pauperculi  sunt,  qui  incedendo  duos  punctos  pertraiiseunt  directos,  quia 
dwn  pauper  manet  iu  sua  simplicitate  et  paupertate  semper  directe  viuit,  set  cum 
capere  vult,  obliquat,  quia  cum  cupit  aliquid  temporale  vel  honores  consequi, 
semper  capiendo  cum  falsis  iuramentis  vel  adulationibus  seu  mendaciis,  obliquat, 
donee  ad  summum  gradum  scaccarii  perueniat,  et  tunc  de  poun  (R,  S,  poun  ;  C,  pown  ; 

K,  powne;  Ad.,  pedone;  O,  pone;  L,  J1,  pouue;  otlier  MSS.  omit)  fit  fierce,  et  tunc 
incontinent!  capit  cum  maximo  dominio,  et  tres  punctos  pel-transit  (G,  D  duo  puncta 
pertransit,  tertium  obliquando)  quia,  vt  dicitur  in  Alexandro,  ‘  asperius  nichil  est 
humili  cum  surgit  in  altnm.’  (C,  K,  Ad.  transpose  the  two  preceding  paragraphs.) 

In  isto  autem  ludo  diabolus  dicit  eschek  (so  all  except  KG,  cliek ;  0,  chekc ; . 
G,  eschack),  insultando  vel  percuciendo  aliquem  peccati  iaculo  qui  (sit)  percussus 
nisi  cicius  dicat  liquerel  (E,  S,  liueret;  C,  K,  dcleueret;  KG,  nek;  0,  deliueret ; 

L,  nec ;  J2,  lyuereth ;  G,  linqueret),  ad  penitemSaru  et  cordis  compunctioni  transeundo, 
diabolus  dicit  ei  Mai  (so  R,  S ;  C,  K,  L,  G,  math;  Ad.,  mate:  KG,  chekmate ;  O, 
mayte ;  J1,  eschek  math ;  J2,  maat),  animam  secum  ad  tartara  dcducendo,  vbi  non 
liberabitur,  nec  prece,  nec  pretio,  quia  in  inferno  nulla  est  redemptio.  (C,  K,  Ad.,  0, 
L,  J1,  G  continue :  Et  sicut  Venator  d$girsos  habet  canes  ad  diuereas  carnes 
(bestias)  capiendas,  sic  diabolus  et  mundus  diuersa  habent  peccata  quibus  diuersemodo 
homines  lllaqueant,  quia  omne  quod  est  in  mundo  vel  est  concupiscentia  carnis,  vel 
concupiscentia  oculorum  vel  uite  superbia.) 

[Note. — There  is  very  little  of  interest  about  the  amplified  text  ill  the 
Destructorium  vitiorum  beyond  the  passage  translated  above,  p.  534,  which  runs  in 
the  original  as  follows : 

In  isto  scacario  diabolus  est  lusor  ab  vna  parte  et  homo  peccator  ab  alia  parte, 
cui  diabolus  dicit  schaek ,  percutiendo  cum  iaculo  peccati.  Cui  nisi  peccator  citius 
dicat  neck,  ad  penitentiam  recurrendo  in  breue  et  antequam  sciuerit  peccator,  dicit 
sibi  diabolus  schaekmate  animam  suam  ad  internum  deducendo,  a  quo  non  liberabitur 
prece  nec  pretio,  quia  in  inferno  nulla  est  redemptio.  Sed  vt  videtur  multototiens 
aliqui  presumptuosi  ludentes  ad  scacarium  sunt  ita  audaces  in  ludo  suo  quod 
promittunt  ludentes  secum  lucrari  et  magnam  partem  familie  sue  accipere,  sperantes 
in  fine  ludi  recuperare.  Sed  contingit  quod  antequam  sciuerint,  ex  improuiso 
decipiuntur,  et  dicitur  eis  schaekmate  (elsewhere  in  text  chekmate).  et  sic  perdit 
totum  quod  in  ludo  ponitur,  et  tunc  videntes  se  perdidisse,  vellent  recuperare.  ludum 
quod  tamen  noluut  cum  eis  ludentes  .  .  .  Ideo  consulo  quod  tempestinc  caueatis 
quo  trahatis,  quia  cum  subtili  et  peruerso  luditis,  et  cogitate,  quia  non  luditis  pro 
nihilo;  sed  in  ludo  vestro  posuistis  preciosissimum  ioc.ale  quod  lmbctis.  scilicet 


Gksta  Romanohum.  De  Antonio  ],mi>eiiatoui;. 

[I  have  used  the  following  MSS. : 

H1  =  Brit.  Mus.,  Harl.  2270,  cap.  xxvii,  1.  21b,  15th  c. 

H2  =  Brit.  Mus.,  Harl.  5259,  cup.  xxvii,  f.  25b,  early  15th  r. 

Hs  =  Brit.  Mus.,  Harl.  400,  cap.  vii,  f.  107 b,  first  hall  of  loth  c. 
H*  =  Brit.  Mus.,  Harl.  3132,  cap.  xxv,  f.  34,  middle  15th  c. 

H5  =  Brit.  Mus.,  Hail.  7333,  cap.  xxi,  f.  lfilh,  middle  15th  c. 

8  =  Brit.  Mus.,  Sloane  4029,  cap.  xxiv,  f.  3Gb,  middle  15th  e. 

A  =  Brit.  Mus.,  Add.  33784,  cap.  xxxv,  f.  41b,  early  15th  e. 
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L  =  Lincoln  Coll.,  Oxford,  Lat.  12,  cap.  xxvii,  f.  IQSS^ 
which  also  contains  the  Innocent  Morality.  ,‘t 

(Tli®  chapter  also  occurs  in  MS.  Balliol  Coll.,  Oxford,  320;  «r  ''  y 
15th  c.)  ’  1 

Ocsterley,  Gesta  Romanorum,  Berlin,  1872,  apparently  used  another  Slf§.  for 
cap.  cclxxv,  p.  G75.  His  text  is  very  indifferent,  and  the  tams&ibiy  tas  made 
mistakes  in  amplifying  the  contractions  in  the  MS. 

I  have  made  L  the  basis  of  the  following  text.  Where  I  have  introduced,  reading!* 
from  other  MSS.,  I  have  put  the  passage  in  italics  and  stated  my  source.] 

Antonius  in  ciuitate  Romana  regnauit  prrudens  valdte  (H1),  qui  multtan  com 
canibus  ludere  solebat  et  post  ludum  tota  die  in  ludo  scaccarii  se  oceupahat.  Cant 
semel  ludebat  et  vidit  regem  ludi  in  sacculo  poni,  alium  post  aliam  sub  aliam  et 
supra,  intro  se  cogitabat:  cum  sic  mortuus  ero  sub  terra  (H1)  absconsos  era.  8tatim 
diuisit  regnum  in  ties  partes,  vnam  dedit  regi  Ierusalem,  aliam  satrapis  imperii, 
terciam  pauperibus,  et  ad  terram  sanctam  perrexit  vbi  in  pace  vitam  anam  finiuit. 
Moralitus.  Karissimi,  iste  imperator  qui  ludum  diligebat  potest  dici  quilibet 
mundanus  qui  in  mundi  vanitatibus  occupatur.  Verumptamen  debet  caram  accipere 
de  ludo  scaccarii  sicut  fecerat  imperator.  Scaccarii  habent  octo  .puncta  in  omni 
parte.  In  ludo  mundi  sunt  octo  genera  hominum,  scilicet,  vir  et  mulier,  weddes  et 
veweddes,  laici  et  clerici,  diuites  et  pauperes.  Ad  istud  ludum  ludunt  sex  homines. 
Primus  est  pedinus  qui  cum  procedit  non  habet  nisi  vnum  punctum  et  quando  nadit 
lateroliter  ex  altera  parte  capit  alium,  et  cum  venerit  ad  mensam  fit  ferzs  (S,  H2  and 
L  have  fonts).  Sic  pauper  verus  nichill  hahet,  sed  cum  venerit  ad  mortem  cum 
paciencia  erit  rex  in  celo  iuxta  regpm  pauperum,  sed  si  contra  Iesu  Christum 
murmurauerit  de  statu  suo  et  fit  fur  et  rapit  quicquid  potest,  tunc  capitur  et  in 
earcere  inferni  tradetur.  Secundus  alfinus  currit  tria  puncta  sursum  et  deorsum 
per  eloqueneiam  fraudulenciam  et  pecuniarii  captionem,  et  sic  fit  solus  (H’,  H2) 
Tercius  miles  habet  (H2)  tria  puncta  lateraliter.  Significat  generosos  currentes  et 
capientes  et  gloriantes  in  prosapia  et  diuiciarum  affluencia.  Quartus  est  rocus 
(L  has  robus)  qui  vadit  omnibus  modis  in  longum  latum  et  capit  quicquid  inuenit ; 
et  significat  vsurarios  et  mercatores  falsos  qui  discurrunt  vbique  vt  possint  lucrari, 
nec  curant  quomodo  ita  quod  habent.  Quinta  est  regina  que  vadit  de  nigro  in 
nigrum  i tel  de  albo  in  album  (H1 .  L  has  de  albo  in  nigrum),  et  ponitur  iuxta  regem, 
et  quando  recedit  a  rege  capitur.  Ista  regina  signat  puellas  virgines  que  quando 
vadunt  de  castitate  in  peccatum  capiuutur  a  diabolo  propter  cerotecas  et  einglium 
(L  has  singilum)  et  huius  modi.  Sextus  est  rex  (S  adds  est  ouyrhyng  mundi  et 
eedesie)  cui  omnes  debent  obbedire  et  ministrare,  et  vadit  ante  et  retro  et  a  latere 
et  capit  vbique.  Sic  illi  qui  descendunt  in  mundum  et  habent  familiam  et  ascendunt 
ad  deum  per  oracionem.  Sed  quando  non  curaut  de  deo  nec  familiam  habent  fit 
sibi  check  mat.  Yideamus  ergo  quod  post  ludum  omnes  ponuntur  in  saccnlo  nec 
curatur  qnis  erit  supra  vel  in  ]>rofunditate.  Sic  de  omnibus  nobis  post  ludum 
istius  mundi  erit,  ergo  studeamus  vitam  corrigere  et  in  bonis  operibus  permanere 
quod  poterimus  ad  gloriam  eternam  peruenire,  ad  quem  nos  perducat. 

De  Ludo  Schacorum.  Oesterley,  Cap.  CLXVI. 

[I  merely  quote  the  introductory  paragraph.  Passages  from  Cessolis  are  in  italics.] 
Schaearium  habet  Ixiv  puncta  per  viii  divisa,  scilicet,  virum  et  mnlierem,  sponsos 
et  sponsas,  clericos  et  laicos,  divites  et  pauperes.  Istum  ludum  sex  homines  ludunt. 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE  MEDIAEVAL  PROBLEM.  I 

Introductory. — The  function  of  the  problem  in  mediaeval  European  chfesB. — The 
problem  of  Muslim  origin. — Its  European  names. — The  European  MSS. — Their 
historical  development. — The  Alfonso  MS.  and  its  European  problems. — The 
Archinto  MS. — The  Anglo-Norman  or  English  group  of  MSS. — The  two  British 
Museum  MSS. — The  Porter  and  Ashmole  MSS. — The  Dresden  MS. 

The  study  and  composition  of  game-positions  or  ‘,'problems  ’  is  a  branch 
of  chess  activity  for  which  the  European  player  was  indebted  to  the  Muslim 
world.  Owing  to  the  prominent  part  which  the  problem  played  in  the 
literature  of  chess  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  also  to  the  extraordinary  develop¬ 
ment  which  it  underwent  in  Europe,  it  will  be  necessary  to  devote  consider¬ 
able  attention  to  this  side  of  chess. 

We  have  already  seen  how  important  a  feature  the  problems  of  mansubat 
were  in  the  literature  of  chess  in  the  Muslim  world  from  the  ninth  century 
onwards.  With  only  two  exceptions,  all  the  Arabic  and  Persian  MSS.  relating 
to  the  practice  of  chess  are  essentially  collections  of  game-positions.  When 
the  European  player  turned  to  the  Arabic  literature  of  chess  with  the  intention 
of  making  it  known  to  his  fellow-Christians  he  was  at  once  brought  face  to 
face  with  this  aspect  of  chess.  That  a  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  MSS.  of 
this  character  reached  Europe  at  an  early  period  in  the  life  of  European  chess 
is  certain.  An  examination  of  the  problems  included  in  the  older  European 
MSS.  reveals  a  very  considerable  number  of  positions  which  actually  occur  in 
existing  Muslim  MSS.  and  a  number  of  others  so  similar  in  appearance  that 
it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  they  are  also  derived  from  Arabic  sources. 

It  is  certain  that  the  Muslim  opinion  respecting  the  mansubat  reached 
Europe  with  the  positions  themselves.  In  the  East  it  has  always  been 
recognized  that  the  main  utility  of  the  mansubat  was  as  exercises  in  the  moves 
of  the  chessmen,  and  in  the  art  of  combination  by  which  the  player  directs 
the  attack  of  a  number  of  pieces  towards  a  single  point.  This  was  also  the 
common  opinion  held  in  Europe,  not  only  by  the  earlier  generation  of  players, 
but  right  down  to  the  closing  years  of  the  mediaeval  game.  In  the  Archinto 
MS.  the  problems  are  called  ‘  practica  exercises.  In  the  Book  of  the  Duchess 
Chaucer  makes  his  hero,  defeated  at  chess  by  Dame  Fortune,  exclaim  : 

But  god  wolde  I  had  ones  or  twyes 
Y-koud  and  knowe  the  Ieupardyes 
That  coude  the  Grek  Pithagores ! 

I  shulde  have  pleyd  the  bet  at  ches, 

And  kept  my  fers  the  bet  therby  (lines  665-9) — 


VI 
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that  lie  regarded  the  jeopardies  or  problems  simply  as  a  means  of 
ftetjhimg  slnll  in  the  ordinary  game.  So  again  in  the  introductory  verses 
m  the  two  MSS.  Cott.  and  K,  to  be  described  below,  the  English  author 
■IfeCommends  the  study  of  problems  to  his  readers  as  an  excellent  way  to  gain 
tejrill  in  chess.  In  them  he  will  learn  the  science  of  the  game,  the  subtle 
moves,  the  mates  and  defences.  Having  gained  this  knowledge  he  will  see 
that  any  one  who  has  a  good  knowledge  of  problems  ‘  will  assuredly  be  able 
tO  play  more  skilfully  in  all  courts’— by  which  we  are  to  understand  the 
castles  of  the  nobility  and  not  merely  the  royal  courts  of  France  and  England.1 
And  finally,  Kobel  justifies  the  inclusion  of  some  problems  in  his  edition  of 
Mennel’s  Schachzabel  by  the  statement  that  the  player  would,  by  solving  them, 
obtain  practice  in  chess  which  would  facilitate  progress  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  game. 

I  This  is  a  view  of  the  early  unsophisticated  mediaeval  problem  which  is 
entirely  correct,  but  the  problem  could  also  be  regarded  in  other  ways.  We 
have  already  seen  from  the  Alfonso  MS.  that  some  players  seized  on  the 
brevity  of  the  problem,  as  contrasted  with  the  game,  as  an  excellence.  The 
writer  of  the  Picard  MS.,  PP  (MS.  Paris,  f.  fr.  1173)  expresses  the  same 
view  when  he  undertakes  to  teach  his  readers  ‘  the  fashion  of  the  game,  its 
assizes,  and  how  it  can  be  abbreviated  by  partures,’  i.  e.  by  problems.  The 
definiteness  of  the  problem  made  it  a  convenient  subject  for  a  wager,  and 
this  view  of  the  problem  commended  it  to  other  plajmrs.  The  most  typical 
line  of  development  followed  in  the  ease  of  the  shorter  European  problems 
was  that  which  converted  the  problem  into  the  wager-game.  To  this  aspect 
of  the  problem,  which  is  most  obvious  in  the  Italian  collections,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  recur  later. 

Apart  from  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  existence  of  the  problem  MSS. 
themselves,  we  have  very  little  means  of  judging-  of  the  popularity  of  the 
problem  with  mediaeval  players.  I  have  found  only  two  passages  in  the 
general  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages  that  mention  t.he  problem,  out  of  many 
hundreds  that  refer  to  chess.  These  are  the  passage  from  Chaucer  which 
I  have  quoted  above,  and  one  from  Lydgate  (see  p.  501,  n.  5)  in  -which  he 
speaks  of  the  great  diversity  of  new  problems  which  is  possible.  Neither  the 
moralities  nor  the  poems  ever  refer  to  the  existence  of  the  problem.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  speak  of  the  mediaeval  problem  as  displacing  the  ordinary 
game,  or  as  rivalling  it  in  popularity.  It  probably  only  appealed  to  a  minority 
of  chess-players,  and  reached  its  greatest  popularity  towards  the  end  of  the 
mediaeval  period,  and  in  Italy. 

No  existing  problem  MS.  is  as  old  as  1250.  The  introduction  of  the 
problem  to  European  players  was,  however,  probably  accomplished  at  an 
earlier  date  than  this.  All  the  existing  problem  MSS.  are  copies  of  older 
MSS.,  and  many  are  compilations  from  a  number  of  distinct  sources.  The 
Bonus  Socius  compilation  was  made  before  1300. 
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■  Out  knowledge  of  the  European  partita  is  gained  from  a  number  of  col- 
Sc&tions ,  of  which  the  existing-  MSS.  date  from  the  last  quarter  of  the  13th 
to  the  first  quarter  of  the  17th  century.  The  majority  of  these  MSS.  were 
copied  in  the  course  of  the  hundred  years  1340-1450.  Two  collections — of 
.which  one  is  apparently  entirely  lost,6  and  the  other  survives  in  a  single 
copy  6 — were  printed  in  the  early  days  of  printing. 

Although  between  30  and  40  MSS.  dealing  entirely  or  in  part  with 
partita  are  known  still  to  exist,  these  must  represent  only  a  portion  of  the 
|  output  in  the  Middle  Ag-es ;  the  problem-lover  could  not  do  much  without 
j  his  own  collection  of  partita.  Every  one  of  the  five  MSS.  named  in  the 
:i  j  inventory  of  the  library  of  Martin  V  of  Arragon  (1395-1410) 7  has  dis- 
J 1  appeared,  and  the  present  location  of  another  MS.  which  a  London  bookseller 
;  offered  for  four  guineas  in  1798  s  is  qnite  unknown.  These  MSS.  will  all  have 
been  works  of  considerable  size,  and  less  likely  to  be  destroyed  or  mislaid  than 
the  smaller  collections,  which  were  all  that  the  ordinary  player  would  be  able 
to  afford. 

The  existing  materia],  however,  is  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  trace  the 
development  of  this  literature.  In  this  connexion  the  relative  age  of  the 
existing  MSS.  is  of  only  secondary  importance.  The  modifications  of  move 
jj  prior  to  1475  or  so  were  too  small  to  affect  seriously  the  utility  of  an)T  of 
!  the  problem  material,  and  the  older  MSS.  were  repeatedly  copied.  Even  in 
|  the  cases  in  which  we  possess  several  MSS.  of  the  same  collection,  it  by  no 
|i  means  follows  that  the  older  MS.  is  better  than  the  later.  The  one  may  only 


5  The  Libre  del  jochs  partils  dels  Scheldt 
vicenty  not  en  U  ciutat  de  Segorb  6  c  riai  6  vehi 

e  Pere  trincher  librere  d  xv  dins  de  May,  del  a 

Panzer  (1795,  iii.  60)  in  the  library  of 
destroyed  during  the  campaigns  of  181] 


f.  40.  272.  Un  altre  libre  appcllat  Del 

en  vermello  ‘  Ci  comeu<;u  ’  e  en  lo  negre  ‘  i 
se  liure  e  sope 

(King  Martin  also  possessed  a  copy  <>1 1 
f.  9.  58.  Un  altre  libro  appellat  Dels 
eugrutades  e  cuberta  de  cuyro  vert  ah  do 
*Comenza  lo  prolech '  e  en  lo  negre  ‘  Amo 
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reproduce  the  original  work  at  third  or  fourth  hand,  ^ 

perhaps  repeats  it  at  first  or  second.  .  .  r'  '  *•  ; 

The  original  European  MSS.  must  have  been  small  works  a&d; 
entirely  from  Arabic  into  Latin.  None  of  these  earliest,  collections  hgiCC' 
survived,  but  we  can  infer  their  nature  from  existing  MSS.  There. is  nothing 
to  show  that  any  of  the  larger  Arabic  works  were  translated  ih  their  entirety. 

The  next  stage  in  the  history  begins  with  the  composition  of  new  partita 
by  European  players  themselves.  The  owner  of  a  MS.  of  manmhut  would  add 
these  at  the  end  of  his  MS.  Of  this  stage  I  believe  that  we  possess  two 
examples.  , 

The  older  of  these  collections  is  contained  in  the  beautiful  parchment 
MS.  now  in  the  library  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Lorenzo  del  Escorial,  near 
Madrid,  which  was  executed  by  order  of  Alfonso  (X)  the  Wise,  King  of 
Castile  (1251-84),  and  completed  in  Span.  1321  =  a.  d.  1283.  This  is  the 
work  which  I  have  used,  both  in  connexion  with  the  Muslim  chess  and  in 
Ch.  Ill  under  the  reference  Alf. 

The  Alfonso  MS.  consists  of  98  leaves  of  39-5  cm.  by  28,  in  a  sheep¬ 
skin  binding  with  the  title  ‘Juegos  de  axedrez,  dados  y  tablas’  on  its  back. 
Leaves  86,  90,  94,  and  98  and  the  versos  of  leaves  64  and  80  are  entirely 
blank.  It  has  no  title,  but  the  title 

Juegos  diuersos  de  Axedrez,  dados,  y  tablas  cori  sus  explicationes,  ordenados 
por  mandado  del  rey  don  Alonso  el  sabio 

lias  been  added  on  the  fly-leaf,  and  the  head-lines  1  Libro  del  Acedrex  ’,  ‘  Libro 
de  los  Dados  ‘  Libro  de  las  Tablas  and  ‘  Libro  del  Alquerque  ’  are  written 
across  the  verso  of  one  leaf  and  the  recto  of  the  next  in  agreement  with  the 
subject-matter  of  the  text  below.  The  MS.  is  written  in  two  columns  in 
a  beautiful  band,  with  a  great  number  of  illuminated  initials,  both  large  and 
small,  and  is  adorned  with  no  fewer  than  150  beautifully  executed  and  coloured 
drawings,  ten  of  them  occupying  whole  pages.9 

The  arrangement  of  the  MS.  divides  it  into  seven  parts.  The  first, 
extending  from  if.  1  a  to  64  a,  is  devoted  to  chess.  Ff.  1  — 5  a,  with  six 
miniatures,  contain  the  introductory  section,  the  greater  part  of  which  is 
quoted  in  the  Appendix  to  Ch.  III.  Ff.  5  b  -  64  a  contain  a  collection  of 
103  juegos  de  partidos,  the  diagram  of  each  problem  following  the  solution, 
and  being  treated  as  a  miniature,  the  position  being  diagrammed  on  a  board 
placed  between  two  players.  The  boards  are  drawn  upright,  with  a  complete 
disregard  of  perspective,  and  are  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  arrangement 
ordinarily  adopted  in  chess  works.  The  boards  are  chequered  black  and  white, 
and  hi  is  uniformly  white.  The  pieces  are  represented  pictorially.  There 
are  often  onlookers  in  addition  to  the  players. 

The  second  part,  extending  from  f.  65  a  to  71  b,  treats  of  games  of  chance 
with  the  dice  alone.  This  section  contains  twelve  miniatures,  and  describes 

8  A  full  account  of  the  miniatures,  with  two  coloured  reproductions  from  the  section  on 
Tables,  will  be  found  in  F.  Janer’s  Museo  espanol  de  a ntiguedades,  Madrid,  1874,  III,  226-56. 
There  is  a  briefer  account  in  Brunet  y  Beliefs  Ajedrez,  243-68. 
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playing  once.  Soln.  1  R  x  Kt ;  2  Ki'2  ;  2  Bd3 ;  3  ICtf5  • 

3  R(f3)d3  m.  6  Ktf2  m. 
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Wli.  mates  in  VII  on  c!5.  Soln.  1 
2  Kte5  ;  3  Rhl  :  4  Rh8  +  ;  £ 
6  Rh7;  7  Rd7  m. 


1  XIV  or  less  on  a8. 
Soln.  1  B(c6)~ ;  2  Bc6  ;  3  Bel ;  4  Be 2  : 
5  Qc8;  6  Be4,  Ka7!;  7  Qd7  ;  8  Kbe" 
Kb8  ! ;  9  Bc6  ;  10Ba8;  11  Bf8,  Kb8  !  ; 
12  Bd6  +  ;  13  Qc6;  14  Qb7  m. 


The  other  example  of  this  stage  in  the  history  of  the  problem  literature  is 
afforded  by  a  collection  of  twenty-nine  problems,  which  occupies  If.  85-92  of 
a  vellum  MS.  containing  a  number  of  Latin  tractates  written  in  different 
14th  c.  hands.  It  follows  an  incomplete  text  of  Cessolis  (here  named  Jacobus 
de  Cesulis  ;  the  text  begins  f.  73),  both  texts  being  written  in  the  same 
Italian  handwriting  of  about  1370-75.  The  MS.,  which  for  purposes  of 
reference  I  denote  by  Arch.,  was  once  in  the  possession  of  the  Counts  Archinto, 
then  in  the  Phillips  Library,  Cheltenham,  and  is  now  in  the  libran  of 
Mr.  J.  G.  White  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 


Ill  '-s 
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tables,  the  nine  men  s  mere!*,  and  Alfonsos  ahpierque  de  doze.  At  the  top  of 
I.  3  a  are  the  two  problems  Colt.  19  and  20  side  by  side  (Colt.  20  preceding 
Cotl.  19),  with  the  same  Latin  text  over,  and  the  same  AF.  text,  now  almost 
illegible,  below.  The  board  of  Oott.  20  is  chequered  green  and  white  (hi 
white),  and  ol  Cot.t.  19,  blue  and  yellow  (hi  vellow).  The  men,  drawn  con¬ 
ventionally,  are  vellow  and  green  and  red  and  green  respectively.  The 
diagram  of  Oott.  19  is  arranged  sideways.  The  lower  half  of  the  leaf  is 
occupied  bv  the  text  ol  the  LoHov  Pof-m.  Tins  MS.  obviously  stands  in  close 

1  lie  Kings  Library  MS.  is  a  quarto  parchment  MS.  winch  contains  a 
number  of  dillerent  treatises  m  different  hands  ot  the  13tli  and  14th  cc.  The 
chess  work  tollows  a  short  treatise  upon  the  game  ol  tables  ( ff.  157  b-160  u),i2 

(old  foliation  lbb-9.  190-8.  but  there  is  nothing  wanting).  Both  works  are 
in  the  some  hand,  of  the  last  quarter  of  thfc  13th  c..  as  a  short  chronicle  of 
England  down  to  the  reign  of  Henry  ITT  (1216-72).  The  chess  work  Is 

poem  ol  1,813  lines,  divided  into  an  introduction  and  o5  sections,  each 
numbered  with  an  Amine  numeral.  Each  section  has  normally  its  own  title. 

text,  there  arc  08  of  these  diagrams,  each  of  which,  from  the  ninth  onwards, 
is  girt  above  and  on  the  right-hand  side  with  a  key  l-o  the  litoral  notation 
used  in  the  solutions.  The  diagrams  are  unchoquered,  and  the  names  of  the 
pieces*3  are  written  on  the  squares  which  they  occupy. 

These  two  MSS.  have  a  great  deal  in  common.  Both  begin  with  the  same 
introductory  verses,  although— as  is  generally  the  case — the  text  m  Colt,  is 
longer  than  that,  in  Iv.  I  have  already  pointed  out.  that  tins  prelace  regards 

could  improve  his  knowledge  ol  t  he  game.  There  is  no  allusion  here  to  the 
habit,  ot  plavmg  the  problem  for  a  stake,  but  from  later  passages  in  both  MSS. 

written  his  bonk  hi  response  to  an  ott-repeated  request,: 


Tn  doing  so,  however,  he  begs  bis  Inend  not  to  make  the  book  too  widely 
writers  permission.  His  ostensible  reason  for  tins  is  that  a  thing  too  well 
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known  is  little  esteemed,  but  it  is  possible  that  he  wished  to  ftVoilfiJLU.loSs 
a  source  of  income  which  he  possessed  in  the  knowledge  of  tfies6  fHJsifitoESK 
Again  and  again  the  MS.  remarks  in  connexion  with  particular  proMcfns  how 
lew  people  knew  the  solution.  The  important  points  about  this  lively  preface 
are  the  admission  that  the  work  is  a  translation  into  the  vulgar  tongue-^ 
almost  certainly  from  Latin — and  the  light  it  throws  upon  the  rite  of  the 
popularity  of  the  problem.  When  the  original  preface  was  written,  problems 
were  not,  widely  known,  and  it  was  necessary  to  give  reasons  to  recommend 
the  study  of  them. 

Of  the  15  problems  in  the  Cott.  work  proper,  the  first  14  occur  in  K  also 
(but  not  in  the  same  order),  with  in  many  cases  similar  or  (in  part)  identical 
introductory  texts.  The  solutions  differ  in  form,  since  Cott.  generally  gives 
them  in  prose  only,  and  describes  the  moves  in  circumlocutory  fashion,  without 
using  any  special  notation,  while  K  gives  them  in  verse  and  employs  the 
special  notation  described  above,  p.  469.  Only  two  of  the  Cott.  positions  are 
ordinary  mates,  and  both  of  these  are  Muslim  ;  three  are  conditional  problems, 
of  which  one  is  Muslim ;  four  are  self-mates ;  three  are  exercises  ( Ar.  ndkhuriq) 
or  puzzles  ;  three  are  end-games,  two  of  these  being  concerned  with  Kings 
and  Pawns  only.  The  erased  diagram  is  probably  another  self-mate,  and 
the  two  additional  positions  on  f.  10  a  (Nos.  19  and  20)  are  Muslim  mate- 

We  may  classify  the  positions  in  K  similarly.  There  are  11  exercises 
(four  Muslim) ;  3  self-mates ;  17  mate-problems  (eight  at  least  Muslim) ; 
13  conditional  problems  (six  being  to  give  mate  on  one  of  the  four  central 
squares  of  the  board — en  my  In  del  csc/iecker ;  and  two  to  give  mate  on 
b7— le  poynt  eslumnr/e ;  three  are  Muslim)  ;  2  Bare  King  endings,  both 
Muslim ;  and  9  End-games,  of  which  four  are  concerned  with  Kings  and 
Pawns  only ;  one  at  least  of  these  is  Muslim.  In  several  positions  in  both 
MSS.  there  is  a  satisfactory  defence,  which  is  explained  in  the  solution ;  these 
positions  have  no  connexion  with  the  deliberately  falsified  wager-games  of  the 
later  MSS. 

In  both  MSS.  (in  K  with  only  two  exceptions,  in  Cott.  spasmodically) 
short  titles  or  mottoes  are  attached  to  the  problems,  which  aptly  hit  off  some 
special  feature  of  the  position  or  solution.  Both  MSS.  have  a  more  pro¬ 
nounced  literary  flavour  than  is  found  in  the  case  of  any  other  of  the  Problem 
MSS.,  and  do  not  coniine  themselves  to  a  dry  recital  of  conditions  or  solutions. 
Thus  in  K  22  the  saw  Meut,  vcmt  enggn  he  force  is  illustrated  from  the  capture 
of  Troy  and  the  fate  of  Samson,  and  in  K  47  the  value  of  the  Pawn  is  com¬ 
pared  with  the  value  of  a  maid  to  her  mistress  as  seen  in  the  story  of  Tristram 
and  Ysoude. 

Both  MSS.  show  a  strong  preference  for  the  Black  pieces  ;  in  only  one 
problem  in  Cott.,  and  in  only  five  in  K,  does  the  player  of  the  Red  forces  win 
the  game. 

The  problems  in  Cott.  and  K  follow.  I  have  made  large  extracts  from  the 
original  texts. 


THE  MEDIAEVAL  PROBLEM 


MS.  COTTON,  CLEOPATRA,  B.  IX  (COTT.) 
Introductory  Links. 


(4  a/1)  Seignors,  un  poi  m’entendez, 

Ki  les  gius  de  esches  amez, 

E  ieo  vne  partie  vus  din-ay 
Solum  iceo  ke  apris  en  ai, 

Les  gius  partiz  numeement 
Ke  me  vnt  apris  diuerse  gent. 

De  plusiers  meistres  les  ai  apris, 

Grant  veisie  iad  m’est  auis 
E  mult  li  purra  len  amender 
Ki  k  tuz  les  esches  voldra  iuer. 

Kar  ki  ke  uoldra  ententiuement 
Des  gius  aprendere  le  doctrinement 
Des  sutils  trez,  des  matesons, 

Des  defenses  cum  les  aprendrons, 

Bien  purra  ueer  e  parceueir 
Ke  gius  partiz  a  grant  saueir 

Juer  purra  plus  afeitement. 

Mes  vne  genz  sunt  ke  en  despit 
Vnt  les  giuspartiz  e  priscnt  petit 
Pur  ceo  q ue  poi  enseiuent  ou  iuent, 

Mes  ceo  n’est  pas  a  dreit  iugement 
De  despire  ceo  du«t  nen  seit  la  nerite, 
Kar  toust  peot  estre  en  curt  gabbe, 

Kar  coment  purra  len  iuger 
Dunt  il  ne  se  seit  riens  aider ; 

Pur  ceo  ne  uist  deuant  qw’il  seit  certeins, 
Kar  s’il  fait  lenu  eit  pur  vilains. 


Beal  frere,  souent  m’auez  requis 
Ke  ieo  solum  le  mien  auis 
Les  guispartiz  translatasse 
En  romans  e  vus  les  enueasse. 

Fet  les  ai,  ore  les  recenez. 

Kar  mult  est  grief  um-ayment 
D’aprendre  les  gius  par  enseignement 
Ki  ne  fust  assis  4  Teschekier 
V  lorn  peust  les  traiz  iuger. 
ffet  est  nekedent,  ore  le  receuot 
Mnn  liueret  c  pas  nel  peoples, 

(4  a/2)  Kar  chose  l<c  trop  est  poplee 
Meins  volt  e  miens  est.  amee; 

Knnt  commun  est  it  tut  le  mond  ; 

Kar  si  les  set  sages  de  Rome 
Nen  seusent  plus  ke  altrc  liome, 
Nient  plus  lie  fust  de  eus  parle 
Ke  d’altres  ke  del  siecle  sunt  ale  ; 

E  si  li  or  fut  si  communs 
Cum  fer,  v  acer,  v  plumbs, 

Nient  ne  fut  de  greignur  chirle 
Ke  l’autre  metal  ke  ai  nonie. 

Pur  ceo,  beal  frere,  par  icele  fei 
Vus  coni ur  que  feistes  amci 
Ke  vust  cest  litiere  pas  li’aprester 
Si  vus  congie  de  mei  tie  aiez. 
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(4  a/2)  Dui  baron  esteient  iadis 
ki  des  esches  vrent  apris. 

A  vn  ior  par  atie  s’asistrent 
As  esches  giuer  e  gi-autment  mistrent  : 
Li  vns  mist  sa  teste  pur  coporer, 
L’aultre  sa  fille  s’il  net  pout  mater. 
Tant  iuerent  k  il  fust  suspris 
ke  sa  teste  al  giuejnt  mis. 

Mult  fut  dolent  pur  mort  se  tint. 

Kant  la  nouelu  a  la  pucele  vint 
Ke  sis  amis  k  mol  t  cit  liucrcz, 

Kant  ele  l’entent.  auale  les  desgrcz 


De  la  ckaumbre,  en  la  sale  eutra, 

Vit  sun  ami  suspris,  mult  li  peisa. 
Grant  piece  estut  e  estudia 
Coment  deliuerer  le  purra, 

Puis  dit  ‘  nmlt  est  fob  e  bricun 
Ke  sa  teste  met  en  raancnn 
As  esches  si  lucu  ne  purueit 
Vltre  le  neohmo  tret  e  aparccit 
Quelc  chose  aider  le  porra. 

Plus  ue  dit,  sis  peres  se  coroca 
E  lura  ke  mal  ot  parlee. 

La  pueele  en  eliaumbre  nest  alee. 

(4  b/1)  Le  ehnuder  a  ki  de  ceo  ot  dit 
Mult  estudia  e  taut  puriut 
k’ll  vit  la  defense  e  la  mateson 
Si  cum  nus  ici  le  aprendrum. 

Li  leis  neir  tret  preniirement 
Si  nun  tost  oust  sun  iugement. 

Del  vns  des  aifins  cschek  dirra. 

Mes  li  vermeil  aler  porra 
En  Bungle,  mes  si  il  iei  t  ale 
Tuet  sennit  del  roc  mate. 

E  s’il  delez  l’angle  vcit 
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Li  roc  seiupre  li  imiucraz  plait 
En  sun  )c  bord  cscliek  li  dirra 
E  delez  le  cliiualier  Ic  ualera. 

A1  ! ir-rz  trait  en  la  garde  del  cliiualier 
Li  dirra  li  roc  esclirk  jdenir 
Si  kc  li  estuuera  le  cliiualier  prendre. 
Mes  a!  quart  tret  uoldra  descend™ 

Li  roc  en  la  garde  dc  snn  poun, 

E  fra  le  rei  aler  uoille  il  v  nun 
Entre  le  poun  e  le  neir  alfin 
Ki  enkui  li  ert  mwlt  mal  veisin. 

E  al  quint  treit  l’encuntera 
Li  neir  poun  e  munter  le  fra. 

Al  sime  li  suit  le  roc  al  dos. 

Al  sctime  nel  lerra  auer  repos 
Ainz  le  vet  en  la  garde  eschekier 
Del  Alfin  qu’il  trait  premier. 

Al  vtime  lie  se  uolt  celer, 

La  fierce  le  fet  al  borde  aler. 

Al  neofime  vieret  auant,  li  cornuz 
Si  li  mostre  ses  corns  aguz. 

Si  compainz  comei^a  la  niedlee 
Icist.  cornu  corne  la  nienee. 

[i.  e.  1  Bco  +  ,  Kb8  ;  2  Rg8  +  ;  3 
Rc8  +  ;  4  EcG  +  ;  5  Pd4  +  ;  6  EeG  +  ;  7 
Re 3  +  ;  8  Qg3  +  ;  9  Be3  m.  The  dia¬ 
gram  allows  5  Re6  m.  In  K  (28)  and 
Ash.  (30)  the  position  is  given  more  cor- 


(bl.) 


(4  b/2)  Assez  iad  do  ceus  giupartiz 
ke  nule  manier  par  eseriz 
Ne  purreit  lcn  les  traiz  deuiser 
He  la  inateson  al  oil  mustier, 

E  bien  le  puet  liom  a  pareeuer 
Par  cest  giu  ke  ieo  di  veir, 
kar  si  mil  homine  fussent  assis 

Chescun  diuersement  purrcit 
Traire  solum  ceo  que  li  plavreit. 
Pur  ceo  vus  pri  ne  me  blame 
Si  io  les  treiz  n'ai  deuisez, 

Kar  la  maniere  e  la  mestrie 
Solum  ke  sai  ne  celerai  mie. 

Li  reis  neir  primes  traire  deit 


Mes  s’il  vn  de  sen  hotnS-pciffSfr  1 
Li  gius  serreit  del  tot  SMZt  "  i 
Be  il  reuoil  k’il  seit  gain®  1 
Quen  vne  rei  leneseit  ct 
Le  rei  vermeil  ad  bc 

Ne  qu’il  face  sea  p»  _ 

Tuz  fierces  comimmemenL 
Kar  quant  serreint  de  vne  eolttr 
le  rei  vermeil  n’aaereit  pour. 


De  vn  altre  giu  reuoil  parler 

ke  pas  ne  fet  a  vblier 

(5  a/1)  ke  mult  est  bons  e  poi  seu, 

De  tant  iest  plus  chir  tenu. 

Cist  giu  resemble  nos  lettrez, 

Nos  eueskes  e  nos  abbez, 
ke  tant  riche  sunt  de  grant  auer 
E  tant  sages  de  terrien  sauer 
E  a  degree  e  tut  aescient. 

Lur  almes  liurent  &  turment 
Si  ke  li  diable  uoillent  v  nun 
Les  liuerent  a  perdicion, 

Kar  il  alienent  filles  e  fiz 
E  lur  paienz  e  lur  norriz 
E  taut  se  efforcent  de  els  leuer 
ke  il  se  liuerent  a  tormenter. 

D’altres  mals  trop  sunt  enbui 
Kar  le  conter  me  semble  ennui 
Mes  de  alinone  v  d’altre  charite 
N’iert  ia  entrets  vn  mot  sone, 

Si  de  els  mes  di  ieo  ne  puis  mes 
Trop  les  uei  porter  granz  fes 
Si  ke  les  lais  frunt.  mes  errer 
Se  deus  nen  peut  del  amender. 

Ausi  veit  de  cest  giuparti 
Ka  force  fet  sun  enemi 
Li  mater  uoille  il  v  nun 
Sisi  ki  ert  sa  perdicion. 

[Pf5  is  omitted  in  the  diagram  of  this 
self-mate.  The  solution — in  prose — is 
only  sketched.  1  KtlSl ;  2-4  fP=  Q  ; 
5  etc.  the  other  Pawns  queen,  and  the 
position,  Wh.  Khl,  Ph3  ;  Bl.  Kf2,  Ktd4, 
Qd2,  d3,  f3,  h2,  is  obtained.  Now  Qg2, 
P  x  Q  m.] 
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(8  a/1)  Cost  gmparli  11’est  pas  mult  "rant 
Mes  mult  est  bel  e  auenant. 

Le  nen-  rei  de  primes  dit 
Ke  sans  menconge  e  contredit 
Le  rei  vennail  le  mate™, 

En  meimes  l’angle  ou  il  esta 
A1  vnzime  trait  uoille  il  v  nun 
Del  Alfin  lie  taut  est  prodhom. 

[Another  self-mate.  Soli).  1  Rbl  +  ; 
2  Qc2  ;  3  Rb2  ;  4  Kbl  ;  5  Kal ;  6  Qbl ; 
7  Ra6;  8  BcG  +  ;  9  Rc2 ;  10  Rb6  +  ; 
11  Re3  +  ,  B  x  R  in.] 

At  the  foot  of  f.  8  b/1  is  a  partially 
erased  diagram  (Cott.  16):  Red,  Iva8. 
Ra2,  b2,  PaC,  b5,  c4,  d3,  e2  ;  Bl.  Kel, 
Rg2,  hi,  Bfl,  Pa7,  b6,  cfl,  d4,  e3,  f2,  gl. 
(Erased  are  Red,  ICb5,  Rg8,  b8 ;  Bl. 
Ra4.  b3.)  There  is  no  text. 
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(10  a/l)  Quaudo  duos  tenet  ultima  linea 
egis.  Aufin  trere  pur  escbek  dire,  ki  ne 


done  ceo  kum  eyme.  m-ptCfigSfl; 

Qui  non  dat  quondo  mnaL  Jlctn 
omne  quod  optat.  ,  v„ 

[The  Dilaram  position.  I  BcS  +  d, 
Rn2;  2  R  x  R  + ;  3  Ra8  +  ;  4  Pb7  +  ; 
5  Ktali  in.]  ♦ 


(10  a/2)  Quern  sequitur  fugiens  astanti 
sit  color  idem. 

Cest  rei  de  fa  dit  al  rei  de  la  al  quin- 
zime  tret  le  niatera  en  le  point  ou  sun  roc 
esta  par  la  reisun  ke  de  primes  treira. 

[Soln.  1  Ktc6  +  ;  2  Ktd6  +  ;  3  Pg7  +  ; 
4  Kte7  +  ;  5  Pg8  =  Q+;  6  Ktf7  +  ;  7 
Pg4  +  ;  8  Ktl5  + ;  9Ktg5  +  ;  10Ee2  +  ; 
11  Kth3  +  ;  1 2  Ktg3  +  ;  13Re2  +  ;  14 
Ktf2  +  ;  15  Rc2  m.  The  condition  mate 
on  cl  cuts  out  the  move  5  Rh2  m.] 

These  last  two  positions  are  also  as¬ 
sociated  in  the  Persian  MS.  Berlin  Orient. 
4°.  124,  where  they  fill  two  stray  leaves 
(92  b,  93  a). 


MS.  KING’S,  13,  A.  XVIII  (K) 

Introductory  Lines. 


(The  text  is  an  abbreviated  versic 
lei  comenceut  l 
Seignours,  vn  poy  entendes 
Vus  ke  les  gius  des  eschez  aines, 

E  ico  vn  partie  vus  dirray 
Solunc  ceo  ke  apris  en  ay. 

De  plusures  mestres  les  ay  apris 
Graunt  ueis/.ie  iad  moy  est  Auys. 

Kar  ky  voudra  ententiuement 


in  of  the  introduction  to  the  Cotton  MS.) 

>s  iupartiea  des  eschez. 

Des  guispartiez  aprendre  le  doctrinement, 
Les  sutiles  trayt  &  les  mateysounes, 

Les  defenses  cum  les  aprenderounes, 

En  une  cours  sisseurement. 

Juer  porra  le  plus  afeitement. 

Mes  vus  ke  ceste  liueret  en  auez 
Vus  requer  ke  trop  ne  le  pupliez, 
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tret  fii.it  muter.  Le  rey  cm  my  lu  del 
cscheckcr.  E  pur  (lire  hi  verite.  II  no 
ad  nul  diuersitc.  Fors  ke  nitres  homes 
cnsount.  E  ultremeMt  cn  le  eschecher 
esteunt.  Kar  quotes  geitt z  ke  soui.t. 
Ke  ces  .iiij.  poyntz  gurdcr  porrunt.  En. 
Em.  El.  Ek.  Cum  vub  dis  ay  mat  serru. 

poynt  ilcvis  li  mater  porrcz.  Kar  il  ne 
ail  poynt,  en  le  cscheckcr.  Ke  en  cel  ne 
ly  poor,  mater.  Fors  cel  poynt  ke  est. 
Del  angle  dc  fierce  la  tret.  E  en  cel 
poynt  mater  vus  apprendrum.  A  pro- 
cheyn  guy  ke  mis  diroum.  mes  les  trayz 
no  volie  escrire.  Ne  les  mettre  en  ceste 
liuere.  Pur  ceo  ke  checun  ke  saclie  juer. 
Par  sey  mes  es  lc  porra  mater.  Par  si 
ke  do  ceus  quatre  Juparties.  Eyt  apris 
les  vudyes  (383-409).  These  only  differ 
from  the  previous  game  in  the  method 
adopted  for  blocking  the  e-file. 


And  a  second  diagram  (Wh.  Ka8  :  Bl. 
Kb5,  Kc7,  Qb6,  Bf3). 


1 7,  Le  Poynt  eatrawnye. 

Vncore  ieo  voyl  plus  plener.  De  ines- 
me  ceo  Jupartye  parler.  Kar  plus  i  ad 
diuersite.  KauDt  vub  ne  .auez  altre 
mene.  Fors  vn  roc  &  deuz  chiualeres. 
Mes  ne  pur  kaunt  asset  est  legers.  De 
ly  mater  a  vostre  voluntA  En  le  poynt 
auaunt  nome.  Par  sy  ke  vos  genz  assiez. 
En  la  manere  cum  cy  veyez.  E  al  tierce- 
tret  ly  poez  mater.  Ou  le  roc  v  ou  le 
chiualer.  En  le  poynt  ke  assign^  est. 
Ou  quele  de  euz  ke  vus  plest.  Mes  sachez 
ke  en  diuerse  maner.  Ou  le  roe  vus  li 
poez  mater.  Mes  entre  mil  ii  peyne  vn 
serra.  Ke  ou  le  chiualer  le  mater  sauera. 
E  pur  ceo  ke  il  ne  serreyt  en  vbliaunce. 
Le  mat  escrit  ay  pur  remeiubraunce  (435- 
53).  Sol n.  1  Rc8  + ;  2  Ktc6  +  ;  3  Ktd6  m. 


16.  Le  Poynt  estraunyc. 

Le  guy  doun  me  en  parleroum.  Le 
poynt  estraunge  si  ad  a  noum.  Car  il  ne 
ad  poynt  en  le  eschecker.  Ke  pys  est 
pur  leyns  mater.  Cum  cel  poynt  ke  del 
angle  est.  De  vne  fierce  le  tret.  Mes  si 
vn  roc  &  fierce  eyez.  E  altre  home  ke 
trere  poez.  E  al  roy  kaunt.  en  cel  poynt 
est.  Eschec  dire  leant  il  vus  plest. 
Dunkes  vus  poez  de  leger.  En  cel  poynt 
ly  mater.  Mes  ii  primes  vus  pnrueyez. 
Ke  en  la  manere  cum  cy  veyez.  Kc  vos 
gentz  seyuut  assis.  E  dunkes  lu  materes 
cum  ieo  vus  diz  (409-24).  Mate  oil  b7  : 
1  Rb7  ;  2  Rh8  +  ;  3  Pcii  m. 


1 8.  Ky  perde  sey  salue. 

Ky  perde  sey  sauue  ce  guy  ad  noun. 
E  si  ly  ad  trap  bieal  mateysoun.  E  ja 
seyt  ceo  ke  il  seyt  leger.  Ne  deyt  pur 
ceo  estre  meyns  chier.  Car  ky  voet  tuz 
les  gius  aprendre.  Les  legeres  lestoet  od 
les  forz  entendre.  Mes  il  lad  vne  manere 
de  gent.  Ceo  ke  il  seuent  ue  preysent 
nient.  E  si  de  altre  apris  ne  lour  fust. 
Par  sey  aprendre  falier  peust.  Le  rey 
neyr  primes  trere  deyt  (461-71).  Mate 
in  IV:  1  Kc8  +  ;  2  Ra6  +  ;  3  Qc6  +  ; 
4  Em.  accordingly. 

1 9.  Ky  ne  doune  ceo  ke  il  eyme  ne  prent 
ke  desire  (Oott.  9). 


IN  Kl’ KOl’K 


,,c  t|pha,|  Vignny.  The  MS.'"  is  a  Win  of  78  loaves  written  in  ■rh*fcd 
of  (lie  eml  of  the  ]4l.|i  or  beginning  of  tlio  151b  c.,  with  initial*  JO  bti» and 
rod.  The  iln  t/ion  ih'x  nschns  par  Jehau  tin  Vn/unp  occupies  ff.  1*411  a, 

and  is  followed  by  a  collocl  ion  of  (if)  chess  diagrams,  of  which  the  fint  oceopie* 
the  lower  half  of  f.  (31  a  anil  the  remainder  follow,  t.wo  to  the  page,  unia]  «he 
foot  of  f  78  a.  Tlic  first  t.wo  diagrams  are  diagrams  of  initial  arrangement* 
(see  ),.  -1761.  and  arc  unnumbered,  but  the  third  and  following  diagram*  are 
numbered  1  -67.  The  boards  are  chequered  yellow  and  white,  hi  being  white 
ill  lb  and  yellow  in  23  diagrams.  The  names  of  the  pieces  were  first 
written  at  the  foot  of  the  squares  occupied,  and  generally  the  names  of  the 
pieces  playing  from  the  top  of  the  board  are  inverted.  Subsequently  the 
illuminator  of  the  MS.  inserted  pictorial  representations  of  the  pieces,  coloured 
red  and  black  for  (lie  Unns  and  janan  of  the  text  respectively,  in  some  cases 
so  carelesslv  that  they  occupy  other  squares  than  the  ones  intended.  It  is 
clear  that,  he  did  not  trouble  to  study  the  positions  critically.  It  is  also 
doubtful  whether  the  scribe  who  copied  the  text  knew  much  about  chess, 
for  m  the  text,  ol  D  11  he  has  written  Sierc/ie  for  Fiercie ,  while  in  copying 
D  fib  from  a  Irencli  Sonus  Sonins  MS.  lie  has  misread  the  ‘le  roc  a  Irenes 
(roccus  (wt  afhdatus)  du  rov  noir '  of  his  original,  and  has  reproduced  it  as  the 
meaningless  ‘  le  Hoc  a  iij  du  Roy  noir  The  IMS.  is  in  an  East-central 

It  wc  except  the  three  positions  D  65-67,  which  have  been  obtained 
from  a  1- reach  text  of  the  Sonus  Sonins  work,  the  text  which  accompanies  the 
diagrams  only  gives  the  conditions  of  the  problems  and  not  the  solutions.  In 
a  tew  cases  the  diagram  is  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  usual  arrangement  of 
the  MSS.  I  have  found  occasional  diagrams  oriented  thus  in  all  the  larger 
European  MSs..  and  believe  that  they  go  back  to  an  earlier  MS.  in  which 
this  arrangement  was  the  rule. 

The  diagram  ot  D  61  is  not  completed,  and  it  is  impossible  to  identify 
the  problem  intended  from  the  text;  the  text  of  D  38  and  the  first  part 
of  that  oi  T>  60  do  not  belong  to  these  positions,  but  merely  reproduce  the 
text  of  D  39  and  59  respectively. 

Excluding  D  61-67,  wc  may  classify  the  remaining  63  positions  thus: 
10  (of  which  4  are  Muslim)  are  Exercises  ;  1  (D  38)  is,  I  think,  a  self-mate  ; 
26  (of  which  8  are  Muslim)  are  ordinary  mates  :  17  (of  which  3  are  Muslim) 
are  conditional  mates,  2  being  mates  in  the  '  four  points  ' ;  4  (of  which  1  is 
Muslim)  are  positions  which  can  be  won  by  ‘  Bare  King'  :  and  5  (of  which 
1  is  Muslim)  are  End-game  positions,  3  being  concerned  with  Kings  and 
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dtdose,  and  the  hare  alojie  has  the  power  to  take.  This  is  the  game 
elill  played  by  North  American  Indians,  who  have  been  taught  it  by  tl 
Some  Indian  tribes  omit  the  diagonal  lines  in  part  or  in  entirety,  whil 
:ular  outline. 


CHAPTER  VII 


THE  MEDIAEVAL  PROBLEM.  II 

The  great  collections. — The  MSS.  of  the  Bonus  Socius  work  classified. — The 
authorship  and  date  of  the  work. — Contents. — Additional  material  in  the  MSS. 
of  the  Picard  group. — The  MSS.  of  the  Givis  Bononiae  work. — Authorship  and 
date. — Classification  of  the  MSS. — General  remarks  on  the  mediaeval  problem. — 
Contents  of  the  Givis  Bononiae  work. — Additional  material  from  single  MSS. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  fourth  stage  in  the  history  of  the  European 
problem  MSS.,  in  which  the  attempt  was  made  to  reduce  the  existing  material 
to  order.  The  method  of  classification  adopted  was  based  upon  the  number  of 
moves  in  which  the  solution  of  the  problem  was  to  be  accomplished,1  a  purely 
mechanical  method,  which  allows  the  same  idea  to  appear  in  many  different 

Two  great  Latin  works  on  these  lines  were  compiled  in  Lombardy  in  the 
mediaeval  period,  which  are  eenerally  known  as  Bonus  Socius  and  Givis  Bononiae, 
from  the  pseudonyms  adopted  by  the  compilers  in  the  most  important  MSS. 
of  the  two  collections.  These  works  became  the  favourite  mediaeval  collections 
of  problems,  and  were  repeatedly  copied  or  translated,  the  Bonus  Socius  work 
being  current  chiefly  in  France,  and  the  Civis  Bononiae  work  in  Italy.  Both 
works  aimed  at  being  encyclopaedic,  and  contain  •partita ,  not  only  of  chess, 
but  also  of  tables  and  nrerels,  the  other  popular  board-games  of  the  Middle 

The  two  collections  cover  very  much  the  same  ground,  and  often  for  pages 
tog-ether  the  same  positions  follow  in  the  same  order  in  both  works.  The  text 
of  the  solutions,  however,  is  different  in  the  two  works,  except  in  the  section 
on  tables,  where  the  earlier  portion  of  the  Civis  Bononiae  text  is  identical  with 
that  of  the  majority  of  the  Bonus  Socius  MSS.  Generally  speaking,  the  text 
is  in  each  work  on  uniform  lines,  and  each  compiler  has  been  at  pains  to 
remove  any  trace  of  the  source  from  which  he  obtained  the  problems.  Appa- 
rentty,  the  diagrams  of  the  positions,  with  all  the  explanatory  letters  and 
symbols  by  means  of  wbicb  the  description  of  the  moves  of  the  solution  was 
simplified,  were  copied  from  the  older  MSS.,  and  the  solutions  were  then 
written  anew  by  each  compiler.  In  this  way  the  chess  name  ferz,fercia ,  which 
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’  SfS  wIlT  the  1i;‘“ramS’  iS  in  eaCh  WOrk  in  the  text  of  the  solutions 
h  eraly  term  re9ina*  The  only  clear  evidence  of  the 

"*  are  frittrlTCeS  “  Supplied  I'7  ^  dii™S'  WhiIe  the  great  majority 
1  number  in  each  ^D1Vel'Sally  foilowed  m  modern  text-books,  a  small 

j  nU“r,r  m  Cach  work  aie  at  »ght  angles  to  the  ordinary  arrangement.  These  < 
i  must  have  been  derived  from  a  MS.  in  which  the  positionfwere  drawn  on 
f’  'heJUPIT  10n  that  the  Pkyers  Were  seated  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
-  board  The  Persran  MS.  RAS  and  the  Spanish  MS.  Alf.  are  examples  of 

■  *“ - — 4 . 

*.  z:  »z  *r  "rt:f 

contains  194  problems  of  chess,  from  34  to  48  of  tables,  and  24  of  merels  • 
Cwu  Bononme,  288  of  chess,  from  76  to  80  of  tables,  and  48  of  merels  That 
neither  work  is  a  selection  from  a  larger  work  is  evident  from  the  introduc- 

; :!  ;  DS-  E,ac  pr0fesses  to  »ive  the  wkole  of  the  problem-material  known  to 
;!  its  compiler. 

These  considerations  apart,  it  is  difficult  to  draw  any  conclusions  from  the 
language  of  the  solutions  in  the  two  works  or  from  the  diagrams  V  d  Lasa 
l  has  pointed  out  that  the  Bonn*  Socin*  text  is  often  less  clear  than  that 'in'  Civi* 
Bonoiuae,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  style  strikes  me  as  being  older.  In  one  or 
;;  two  cases  (e.g.  CB100  =  BS  75)  Chi*  Bononiae  preserves  an  older  arrange 
''  ment  of  the  Portion  than  Bonn*  Socin* ,  but  these  cases  are  too  few  to  iustifV 
any  conclusion.  W  t0  •1U!,tlt> 

'  ?he  ,“°f  imP°rtant  MS.  of  the  Bonn*  Socin*  group  is  that  in  the 
National  Library,  Florence  (MS.  Nat.  Lib.  Florence,  Banco  dei  Rari,  B.  A.  6 

late’ 18th  ’  t°  f  BS)'  ^  ^  &  beautifllll.V  executed  parchment 

late  13th  c.  Latin  MS.,  which  contains  1-119  quarto  leaves  (1*,  blank  ;  l*b 
a  much  faded  miniature  representing  a  King  and  a  Moor  seated  at  a  blank 
chessboard,  chequered  gold  and  black  (al  black),  with  two  ladies  lookino-  on  ■ 

1  a,  introduction  or  preface  ;  1  b-99  a,  194  problems  of  chess  two  diagrams  on 
each  recto  except  98  a  and  99  a,  with  the  solutions  on  the  verso  facin«>  • 
Shlb-ma,  twenty-four  problems  of  merels  with  solutions  similarly  arranged.’ 
100  a  and  101a  have  only  one  diagram  each,  the  other  rectos  tJ* 
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]  17  :i  has  only  one  diagram  ;  118  b  and  119,  blauk).5  A  note  OH  the  tnsKtp-' 
the  cover  (a  16th  c.  leather  landing  with  brass  bosses  and  clasp),  in  O  hand 
the  16th  e.,  shows  that  the  MS.  was  for  long  in  the  possession  of  ttg 
vinctti  family  :  ,  i  : 

Questo  libro  insegna  il  modo  e  le  regole  di  giuocarc  alii  scacchi  e  merita  che  no  is 
sia  temito  oouto  per  la  sua  antichita  e  per  la  diligenza  con  la  quale  fu  scritto, 
miniato,  e  perchc  fu  acquistato  da  nostri  antenati,  cd  e  molto  tempo  che  si  trova  in  f 
casa  nostra  do’  Baldovim-tti.  . 

It  was  purchased  from  the  Baldovinetti  family  by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  f 
in  1852.  Mr.  Magee’s  guess  that  the  Baldovinetti  family  inherited  it  from 
the  Dati  family  in  1767  is  probably  unfounded. 

The  Bonus  Socius  work  was  undoubtedly  translated  early  into  Italian,  but  . 
no  MSS.  have  survived,  and  we  only  know  that  this  was  the  case  from  the 
fact  that  a  couple  of  leaves  from  a  quarto  parchment  MS.  of  the  14th  c.  were 
discovered  a  few  years  ago  in  the  binding  of  a  later  work.  The  leaves  contain 
the  four  problems  BS  169,  172,  173,  174,  one  to  each  page.  They  are  now  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  J.  G.  White. 

A  later  problem-lover  made  a  fresh  Italian  version  of  the  MS.  BS  in  the 
course  of  the  first  half  of  the  16th  e.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  because 
the  translator  was  already  familiar  with  the  reformed  chess.  His  version  of 
the  BS  work  is  contained  in  another  MS.  of  the  National  Library,  Florence — 
MS.  XIX.  7.  51  (=It.),  which  was  once  in  the  possession  of  the  Emperor 
Francis  I  (1745-65),  and  later  in  the  Magliabechian  Library,  Florence.  It 
consists  of  211  quarto  paper  leaves  (1  a-25  a,  28  a-29  b,  and  149  b,  54 
problems  of  the  reformed  chess  ‘  a  la  rabiosa  ’  and  a  Knight’s  tour ;  51  a-149  a, 
197  problems  (of  which  three  are  duplicates)  from  the  MS.  BS  ;  186  a  and  b, 
two  exercises  (K  3  and  CB  249) ;  25  b-27  b,  30  a-50  b,  and  150  a-185  b, 
blank  diagrams  for  chess ;  187  a-198  b,  24  diagrams  of  problems  of  merels 
without  solutions,  taken  from  BS  ;  199  a-203  b,  10  diagrams  of  problems 
of  tables  from  BS,  of  which  the  last  alone,  called  ‘  l’abbaco  di  fuori  ’,  has 
solution;  204a-210a,  blank;  210b-211b  and  continued  on  the  fly-leaf, 
notes  on  card  games  and  the  puzzle  of  the  ‘Ship’6).  The  writer  merely 
copied  the  diagrams  from  BS,  and  re-wrote  the  solutions :  in  a  few  cases 
(If.  146  a,  147  b,  148  b-149  b)  he  has  omitted  to  add  the  solutions.  The 
importance  of  this  MS.  is  in  connexion  with  the  modern  game. 

The  Bonus  Socius  work  must  have  reached  France  early  in  the  14th  e.,  for  we 
possess  no  less  than  seven  MSS.  of  French  production,  of  which  the  oldest  are  little, 
if  any,  later  than  the  MS.  BS  itself.  None  of  these  MSS.  exactly  reproduces  the 

“  The  work  Good  Companion  (Bonus  Socius)  of  James  F.  Magee,  jr.,  of  Philadelphia,  Florence,  - 
1910,  contains  38  full-page  photographs  from  the  MS.,  but  is  otherwise  incomplete  and  gives 
less  help  to  the  student  than  the  extracts  in  Qst,,  127-77. 

6  This  puzzle  of  Muslim  origin  (see  p.  280)  occurs  in  other  European  MSS.  The  usual 
form  is  to  arrange  15  Christians  and  15  Moors  on  board  a  sinking  ship  in  a  circle  in  such 
a  way  that  the  15  Moors  may  be  left  alive  after  15  men  have  been  thrown  overboard  as  the 
result  of  counting  round  and  drowning  every  ninth  man.  The  arrangement  was  remembered 
by  the  hexameter  ‘  Populeam  virgam  mater  regina  ferebat  in  which  the  vowels  (a  «  1, 
e  =  2,  i  =  3,  &c.)  give  the  numbers  of  Moors  and  Christians  in  each  successive  group 
(i.e.  4  Moors,  5  Christians,  2  Moors,  Ac.). 
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0  G3$&^  form  of  the  work,  and  all  possess  certain  features  in  common,  while  they 
$  fell  Baturally  into  two  groups  containing-  three  and  four  MSS.  respectively, 
\  each  of  which  groups  exhibits  other  and  marked  characteristics  of  its  own. 

.  That  group  of  MSS.  which  reproduces  most  closely  the  text,  the  diagrams, 
t  and  the  sequence  of  the  Florence  MS.  BS,  consists  of  three  MSS.,  which  are 
:  so  alike  in  general  workmanship  that  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion 
■  that  they  are  the  work  of  a  single  scriptorium  in  N.  E.  France.  In  each  MS. 
the  diagrams  are  beautifully  executed  and  coloured.  The  chessboards  are 
chequered  white  and  black,  hi  being  white  on  the  recto  and  black  on  the 
verso  of  each  leaf,  an  arrangement  which  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  diagrams 
on  front  and  back  of  each  leaf  exactly  cover  one  another,  and  the  semi-trans¬ 
parency  of  the  parchment  compelled  the  illuminator  to  oppose  black  squares  to 
!  black.  The  chessmen  are  drawn,  reproducing  somewhat  conventionally  the 
actual  forms  of  the  chess  pieces  ;  the  opposing  sides  are  coloured,  and  described 
as  gold  and  red.  These  three  MSS.  are  : 

PL  =  MS.  Nat.  Lib.,  Paris,  Lat.  10286.  A  magnificent  folio  MS.  of  the 
middle  of  the  14th  cent,  with  Latin  text  (an  occasional  lapse  into  the  Picard 
dialect  of  French  reveals  the  writer’s  native  tongue),  which  contains  264  leaves 
(la,  blank;  1  b,  two  miniatures,  the  one  above  the  other,  the  upper  a  battle 
between  two  knights,  the  lower  two  people  playing  chess  on  a  board  chequered 
red  and  blue  (hi  blue);  2,  blank;  3,  the  introduction;  4  a-148  b,  290  pro¬ 
blems  of  chess,  one  a  page  ;  7  149  a-172  b,  48  problems  of  tables  ;  173  a-184  a, 
23  problems  of  merels;  185  a-264  b,  Vignay’s  French  version  of  Cessolls ). 
The  MS.  once  belonged  to  Charles,  Duke  of  Orleans  (D.  1467),  and  an  attempt 
has  been  made  in  M.  Pierre  Champion’s  Charles  (V Orleans,  jonev.r  t Veehecs , 
\  Paris,  1908,  to  prove  that  the  many  sidenotes  made  by  a  former  owner,  in 
i  which  the  algebraic  notation  is  regularly  employed,  are  by  this  prince.  The 
1  MS.  is  richly  illuminated  throughout ;  in  the  first  initial  A  of  the  text  three 
j  coats  of  arms  are  blazoned,  the  one  over  the  other.  The  top  one  is  probably 
the  arms  of  the  Emperor,  since  it  contains  a  black  two-headed  eagle  on  a  brown 
ground ;  the  middle  one  is  the  ancient  arms  of  France ;  and  the  lowest  is  the 
arms  of  England.  I  imagine  that  the  illuminator  selected  these  as  the  arms 
of  the  three  Powers  nearest  to  Picardy.8 

PP  =  MS.  Nat.  Lib.  Paris,  F.  fr.  1173.  A  similar  MS.  of  the  14th  c. 
with  text  in  the  Picard  or  Walloon  dialect  of  French,  which  consists  of  216 
folio  leaves  (la,  blank;  lb,  two  miniatures,  the  one  over  the  other,  the 
upper  a  battle,  the  lower  a  siege  ;  2  a-4  b,  the  introduction  ;  5  a-179  a, 
348  problems  of  chess;  179  b,  blank;  180  a-203  b,  48  problems  of  tables: 
204  a-216b,  25  problems  of  merels;  217  blank).  At  the  loot  of  f.  216  b 
is  a  title  in  a  slightly  later  hand,  ‘  Chius  roumans  est  des  pnrehons  des  eschies, 
des  taules,  et  des  merelles  a  neufi’  At  the  foot  of  many  leaves  (practically 
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■  ■  The  new  material  is  for  the  most  part  problems  in  two.  three,  and  four 
moves,  many  of  which  are  variations  of  BS  positions,  or  are  based  upon  the 
‘DilSram’  idea,  but  it  also  includes  some  longer  problems  and  exercises 
which  are  of  an  older  type  and  in  part  of  Muslim  origin.  Some  of  these  new 
positions  occur  in  the  Civix  Bononiae  work,  but  tbev  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  obtained  from  that  collection.  There  are  indications  which  point  to 
their  having  been  obtained  from  an  older  French  MS.  (see  especially  the 
solution  of  PL  271  below.  The  greater  extent  of  PP  is  more  apparent  than 
real:  the  compiler  has,  as  a  rale,  diagrammed  separately  every  variation  in  BS 
or  the  other  Picard  MSS.  which  is  mentioned  in  the  text  of  the  solutions ; 
if  we  exclude  these  artificial  additions,  we  shall  reduce  the  number  of  positions 
unique  to  this  MS.  to  13  only.  I  reproduce  the  additional  material  of  the 
Picard  group  of  Bonus  Socins  MSS.  below. 

The  second  group  of  Bonus  Socins  MSS.  of  French  workmanship  contains 
four  MSS.,  all  in  French  dialects  spoken  in  Central  or  Eastern  France,  and 
a  fifth  MS.  in  Middle  Low  German.  Tire  complete  MSS.  of  this  group  all 
omit  the  last  problem  (BS  194)  in  the  Florence  MS.,  and  add  ten  chess 
positions  to  the  193  positions  which  they  have  from  the  Bonus  Socins  work. 
Five  of  these  are  really  duplicates  of  problems  in  BS  and  already  in  the 
MSS.  of  the  group,  but  the  text  of  the  solutions  differs  from  the  BS  text,  and 
the  identity  of  the  problems  would  seem  to  have  escaped  notice.  These 
duplicate  solutions  do  not  occur  in  the  three  MSS.  of  the  Picard  group. 
The  other  live  positions,  on  the  other  hand,  are  included  in  the  Picard  MSS. 
None  of  the  MSS.  of  this  ‘  Central  French’  group  exhibit  the  orderly  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  Florence  MS.  or  the  Picard  group  of  MSS.,  and  a  comparison  of 
the  existing  order  in  the  different  MSS.  shows  that  the  disorder  must  go  back 
to  a  MS.  that  lies  behind  them  and  between  them  and  the  original  Bonus 
Socins  work,  whose  order  was  BS  1-150,  155-170,  151-154,  191,  193, 
171-178,  181-190,  192,  A,  179-180,  B-K,  where  I  have  used  the  letters 
A-K  to  denote  tile  ten  additional  problems.10  The  existing  MSS.  are  still 
more  disarranged  than  this,  but  this  is  due  to  the  accidental  displacement 
of  leaves,  and  in  M,  the  only  MS.  of  the  group  which  does  not  regularly 
allot  one  page  to  each  position,  to  a  deliberate  attempt  to  economize  space. 

The  MSS.  which  I  include  in  this  group  are: 

W  =  MS.  Wolfenbutte),  Ext-rav.,  118.  This  is  a  parchment  MS.  with 
French  text  of  the  middle  of  the  14th  c.,  of  133  quarto  leaves  (1  a,  intro¬ 
duction  ;  1  b-103  b,  205  problems  of  chess,  one  a  page  with  solution  below — 
two  problems  are  repeated  in  error;  104a-116a,  25  problems  of  merels  : 
116b,  blank;  117a-133b,  34  problems  of  tables,  somewhat  carelessly  copied. 
The  last  leaf  ends,  ‘  Ci  aehieue  le  lime  des  eschecs  et  des  tables  et  des 
merelles’). 

M  =  MS.  Montpellier,  Faculty  of  Medicine,  H.  279  (Fonds  do  Boubier, 
E.  93).  This  is  a  14th  c.  vellum  MS.  of  128  quarto  leaves  (la,  blank; 
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1  b,  a  title,  ‘  Chi  commenche  le  livres  des  partures  des  esehes  et 
de  merellos  et  se  claime  cis  livres  Bakot  et  le  trouva  Nebrou 

fit  premiers  on  Babylone  la  tour  con  claime  Babel,  ou  li  langage  ferent  laitO 
par  la  volcnte  nostre  seigneur,  qui  vit  lor  outrecuidanche.  Et  de  Ja  £b 
Bakot  aportes  a  troie  la  grant.  Et  de  troie  en  Gresse  apres  la  destruction  de 
troie.  Et  de  gresse  vint  en  franche,  et  encore  i  est,  dont  loue  soit  Dien’; 

2  a-88  a,  206  numbered  problems  of  chess,  one  or  two  to  the  page,  of  which 
three  are  repeated  in  error;  89a-113b,  48  problems  of  tables,  carelessly 
copied  with  many  duplicate  entries ;  114a-128a,  28  problems  of  merels; 
128  b,  blank).  The  original  first  leaf  has  been  cut  out.  The  MS.  formerly 
belonged  to  Jean  Bouhier,  Conseiller  laic  au  parlement  de  Dijon  in  1630. 

PF  =  MS.  Nat.  Lib.,  Paris,  E.  fr.,  1999.  A  15th  c.  parchment  MS.,  in 
a  Central  French  dialect,  of  135  quarto  leaves  (1  a,  blank  ;  1  b,  a  miniature 
of  a  pelican  nourishing  its  four  young  with  its  own  blood,  surrounded  by  the 
motto,  ‘Ensy  est  comant  quyl  aille  haute  sens  faylle  ’  ;  2  a,  blank;  2  b,  two 
entries  in  a  later  hand,  one  the  title,  1  Liuret  de  diuers  Jeux  partis  du  tablier’ ; 

3  a-104  a,  203  problems  of  chess,  the  text  at  the  head,  the  diagram  at  the 
foot  of  each  page — six  problems  are  repeated  in  error ;  104  b-105  b,  blank ; 
106  a-117  b,  24  problems  of  merels  ;  118  a-134  b,  34  (four  duplicates)  problems 
of  tables;  135,  blank). 

Br.  =  MS.  Brussels,  10502.  A  parchment  French  MS.  of  the  second 
half  of  the  14th  c.,  of  56  quarto  leaves  (la-56 b,  112  problems  of  chess,  one 
a  page,  with  text  below — three  are  repeated  in  error).  A  title  on  the  front 
cover,  ‘  Liure  du  jeu  des  Eschetz  ’ ;  a  note  on  the  back  cover,  ‘  E  ce  sera  moy 
Nassau’;  and  sundry  notes  scattered  through  the  MS.  (faitlx  on  42b,  56b; 
parfait ,  24  b ;  parfait  epronve,  49  a  ;  parfait  et  bon,  54  b),  are  all  in  one  hand 
of  the  16th  c.  V.  d.  Linde  (i.  302)  thought  the  owner  might,  be  the  Count 
of  Nassau,  chamberlain  of  the  Archduke  Maximilian  of  Austria  in  1483. 
This  MS.  contains  no  problems  of  tables  or  of  merels. 

Lobk.  =  MS.  Lobkowitz  Lib.,  Prague,  497  a.  A  parchment  14th  c.  MS., 
in  Low  German,  of  8  leaves,  containing  31  problems  of  chess  (one  on  f.  1  a, 
two  side  by  side  at  the  foot  of  each  succeeding  leaf  with  text  below). 
Formerly  in  the  Blankenheimer  Library.  It  was  edited  by  Kelle  in  Haupt’s 
ZeiUchift  f  d.  Alterthnm,  Neue  Folge,  II.  i.  179-89,  Berlin,  1867. 

To  this  group  probably  belonged  two  of  the  problem  MSS.  in  the  library 
of  Martin  V  of  Arragon  (see  p.  567). 

In  all  of  these  French  and  German  translations  (with  the  possible 
exception  of  M,  where  the  solution  of  M  1  has  in  one  place  anssi  instead 
of  plainly  a  blunder  of  the  scribe,  whose  ignorance  of  chess  is  revealed 
by  his  writing  scat  for  scac  throughout)  the  text  is  a  close  and  literal  transla¬ 
tion  from  the  Latin,  and  not  a  transcript  of  an  older  French  MS.  This  is 
shown  by  the  different  renderings  of  the  L .fiducia  in  the  translations  of  the 
same  BS  problem  in  the  various  French  MSS.  by  minor  differences  of  ex¬ 
pression,  and  by  the  blanks  which  the  translators  of  Fn.  and  Lobk.  have  left 
when  they  came  across  unfamiliar  Latin  terms.  In  Fn.  the  scribe  has 
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VegalrU’ly  left  a  space  of  the  number  of  letters  in  the  unknown  Latin  word, 
and  occasionally  he  has  inserted  the  Latin  word  itself  in  a  minute  hand  in  the 
space.  Since  these  omissions  avje  nearly  always  of  terms  technical  to  the  games 
they  suggest  that  the  scribe  was  often  unfamiliar  with  chess  and  tallies. 

I  have  so  far  endeavoured  to  classify  the  Bonus  Soeius  MSS.  by  means  of 
the  broad  characteristics  of  the  chess  contents.  In  the  main,  the  other  two 
sections  (tables  and  merels)  support  this  classification,  but  there  are  greater 
variations,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  problems  of  tables,  and  these  sections 
have  been  copied  with  less  care.  The  two  Florence  MSS.,  BS  and  It.,  have 
an  entirely  different  section  of  tables  from  that  of  the  other  MSS.  of  the 
Bonus  Soeius  work,  and  the  problems  common  to  the  two  sections  have 
different  texts  in  the  solutions.  The  Civ  is  Bononiae  MSS.  show  that  the 
section  as  it  exists  in  the  ‘  French  ’  MSS.  was  certainly  known  in  Italy,  for 
it  has  served  as  the  foundation  of  the  section  on  tables  in  these  MSS. 

It  would,  of  course,  have  been  possible  to  base  the  classification  upon  other 
considerations,  such  as  variations  in  the  text  or  the  diagrams.  I  have  not, 
however,  found  that  the  former  consideration  has  been  very  fruitful.  It 
supports  the  grouping  together  of  PL,  Fn.,  PP,  and  SI.  by  the  longer 
text  of  BS  9,  which  is  found  in  all  these  MSS.,  as  I  have  already  mentioned. 
V.  d.  Lasa  (105)  based  some  arguments  upon  the  omission  of  the  concluding 
words  of  BS  173  in  the  corresponding  problem  in  PL  (PL  257,  where, 
however,  the  words  are  not  wanting),  but  I  do  not  think  that  we  can  argue 
safely  from  isolated  omissions,  and  v.  d.  Lasa  confessed  that  they'  often  lead 
to  contradictory'  results.  The  diagrams,  on  the  other  hand,  provide  a  safer 
test  when  care  is  taken  to  eliminate  accidental  differences.  The  omission  of 
a  pieee  or  letter,  the  posting  of  single  pieces  on  wrong  squares,  the  raising 
or  lowering  of  a  whole  row  of  pieces,  are  mistakes  which  any'  transcriber 
might  easily  make,  and  a  single  mistake  common  to  two  MSS.  may  be  only 
due  to  a  coincidence;11  but  when  a  group  of  MSS.  show  many'  coincidences 
of  this  character  it  is  impossible  to  explain  them  away'  as  the  result  of 
accident,  and  we  can  draw'  conclusions  with  certainty.  And  it  is  a  fail- 
inference  in  all  cases  in  which  some  MSS.  diagram  a  position  correctly'  and 
others  incorrectly',  that  the  former  MSS.  are  not  derived  from  the  latter,  for 
none  of  the  Bonus  Soeius  MSS.  exhibit  any  trace  of  critical  examination  at 
the  hand  of  the  transcriber.12 

Examined  in  this  way',  the  evidence  of  the  diagrams  will  be  found  to 
support  entirely  the  classification  of  the  MSS.  which  I  have  already  suggested, 
and,  in  addition,  to  show  that  no  existing  MS.  ol  the  two  French  groups  is 
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iH'xion  liotwcon  T’L  ami  Fn.  Minn  between  either  of  these  MSS.  PP,  )Uld 
between  M  ami  Br  on  (lie  one  band,  nml  W  end  PF  on  the  other, tbso h«tw*en 
either  of  the  first  pair  and  either  of  the  seeond  pair  of  these  MS8.' of  the 
Central  French  group.  It  will  lx>  convenient  to  embody  in  a  table  the  relation¬ 
ships  of  the  different  MSS.  so  far  ns  I  have  been  aide  to  ascertain  them. 
I  add  notes  winch  summarize  the  evidence  of  the  diagrams.  The  general 
result  of  the  collation  is  to  establish  BS  as  the  most  accurate  of  all  the  Bonn* 
Swiii1;  MSS.  so  far  as  the  chess  portion  is  concerned.  Its  diagrams  are  also 
closest  to  (lie  original  Vivm  TSououiae  work. 


¥  'f 

>r 


7L  Tn  7? 

fl)  Errors  common  to  y  and  2  occur  in  the  diagrams  of  BS  3,  18,  24,  31, 
52.  64,  72,  80,  138,  143. 

(2)  The  diagrams  of  BS  30,  46,  132,  133  group  PL,  Fn.,  and  PP  together. 
The  order  of  PL  and  Fn.  has  more  in  common  than  lias  tlie  order  of  PL  or 
Fn.  and  PP. 

(3)  The  diagrams  of  BS  9,  12,  21,  23,  46,  53,  59,  78,  83,  94,  96,  99,  105, 
112,  115.  121,  131,  132,  135.  141,  145,  156,  158,  159,  171  group  the  MSS. 
W,  PF,  M,  Br.,  Lobk.  together.  The  closer  relationships  between  W  and  PF, 
and  M  and  Br.,  are  inferred  from  the  order  of  the  problems  in  these  MSS. 

The  Florence  MS.  BS  commences  with  an  introduction  or  preface  in  which 
the  compiler  of  the  collection  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  genesis  of  his  work. 
This  introduction  also  commences  the  Paris  Latin  MS.  PL,  but  with  an 
important  addition,  to  which  I  shall  return  directly.  In  translation  it  is 
repeated  in  the  French  MS.  IV,  while  it  forms  the  foundation  of  a  more 
ambitious  introduction  in  the  Picard  MS.  PP.  It  probably  also  originally 
commenced  the  MS.  Fn.,  the  first  leaf  of  which  is  now  missing.  It  is 
important,  to  note  that  it  occurs  in  MSS.  of  each  of  the  groups  into  which 
the  Bonus  Socius  MSS.  fall,  because  this  goes  far  towards  establishing  the 
introduction  as  a  part  of  the  original  work. 

The  different  texts  of  this  introduction  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to 
this  chapter.  The  BS  text  commences  with  a  reference  to  the  weakness  of 
human  memory  as  a  justification  for  the  compilation  of  a  collection  of  partita. 
The  argument  is  strengthened  by  numerous  references  to  passages  in  legal 
and  religious  works.  It  then  continues  : 

‘  Wherefore  I,  Bonus  Socius,  consenting  to  the  prayers  of  my  socii,  have  taken 
pains  to  collect  in  this  little  hook  the  partita  which  I  have  seen,  and  which  I  have 
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critically  must,  I  think,  be  rejected.  The  MSS.  were  copied 
means  necessarily  by,  chess-players. 

I  can  discover  no  valid  reason  for  rejecting'  the  Nicholas  authorship. 
many  other  young  scholars  in  France  and  England,  he  had  probably  travelled' 
t,o  the  Lombard  Universities  in  search  of  knowledge,  and  had  remained.,  after 
completing  his  studies,  to  teach  other  scholars.  There  may  have  been  reasons  ‘ 
for  preserving  his  anonymity  in  copies  of  his  work  circulating  in  the  Uni¬ 
versities  or  in  Lombardy.  He  may,  for  instance,  have  felt  that  his  subject 
was  hardly  worthy  of  a  University  lecturer.14  But  the  same  reasons  would 
not  necessarily  prevail  outside  Lombardy,  and  in  sending  copies  away,  he 
would  feel  no  difficulty  in  giving  his  initials  or  even  his  full  name.  His 
native  place  may  possibly  have  been  St.  Nicholas  (in  the  Middle  Ages, 
St.  Nicholai),  between  Ghent  and  Antwerp. 

In  the  passage  which  I  have  quoted  from  the  preface  to  BS  the  author 
claims  to  have  included  partita  of  his  own  composition.  How  far  this  claim 
is  true  cannot  be  determined.  It  is  possible  that  Nicholas  merely  added  a  few 
variations  of  existing  problems.  Certainly,  all  that  is  best  in  bis  work  is 
either  Muslim  or  occurs  in  idea  at  least  in  older  European  collections. 

The  longer  introduction  to  PP  gives  information  first,  how,  by  whom,  and 
where  the  game  of  chess  was  first  discovered  :  and  next  of  the  fashion  of  the 
game  and  the  assizes,  and  how  it  can  be  shortened  by  problems  ( par  tv  res). 
The  game  was  invented  (so  the  story  runs)  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  by  a  Trojan 
knight  and  his  lady.  After  the  fall  of  the  city  they  brought  the  game  to 
Lombardy,  whence  it  spread  throughout  the  country,  for ‘the  Lombards  are 
the  wisest  and  most  subtle  at  this  game  that  there  are  ’.  The  problems  in  the 
MS.  are  said  to  be  composed  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Lombard  assize. 

We  have  no  means  of  discovering  the  date  of  the  compilation  of  the  Bonus 
Socins  work  other  than  from  the  dates  of  the  existing  MSS.  and  their  relation¬ 
ships.  There  is  nothing'  in  the  text  that  throws  the  slightest  light  upon  the 
period  at  which  Nicholas  lived,  or  the  date  of  his  writing.  I  do  not  think 
that  we  need  assume  any  very  long  period  for  the  missing  steps  in  my  pedi¬ 
gree.  I  think  that  it  is  more  likely  that  the  work  achieved  an  instant 
popularity  among  problem-lovers,  and  that  there  was  a  great  multiplication 
of  copies  within  a  short  time  of  the  writing  of  the  work.  I  would  ascribe  it 
to  the  second  half  of  the  13th  century. 

Since  almost  all  of  the  chess  problems  in  BS  recur  in  CB,  I  have  not 
thought  it  worth  while  to  give  the  contents  of  the  former  MS.  separately. 
The  table  below  will  show  where  the  problems  will  be  found  in  the  larger 
work,  which  I  reproduce  in  abbreviated  form  below.  Readers  who  wish  to 
see  the  problems  of  the  BS  work  in  their  original  order  are  referred  to 
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Solutions. — BS  11.  ‘  Albi  primo  traliunt,  ct  roccus  liabet  fiduciam  a 

regina  al)  omnibus,  ct  nolunt  mat-taro  nigros  ad  ii  tractum  et  fieri  potest.  SfetB6»  *• 
roecum  ante  pedoncm  non  ualet,  quia  nigri  capereut  alfinum  album,  et  postea  DOS 
fierct  in  secnndo  tractu,  quia,  roccus  non  posset  dicere  mat  quia  licet  sit  affldofias  “ 
a  rege,  non  tamen  a  milite.  Sed  tu  qui  babes  albos  cape  pedonem  nigrum  do  re go  ' 

tuo,  et  socuudo  dabis  mat  cum  region.’ 

IIS  Hid.  ‘Albi  traliunt  ct  dicunt  se  uelle  mattare  regem  nigrum  ad  X  tractum 
de  alfino.  Dnlcndo  subtiliter,  quia  non  fit  ad  x  sed  ad  xii  si  bene  defcndis.  Ipse 
traliet  rcgom  an  A  (e7),  et  in  B  (d7),  et  in  C  (cG),  postea  reginam  in  B,  et  aliam 
reginam  nixtn  alfinum,  et  postea  retrahet  alfinum,  et  tu  uade  ubi  alfinus  percussit,  . 
postea  m  unguium,  ct  defendcs.  Sed  cum  rex  stat  in  C  et  regina  in  B,  si  uis  quod 
fiat  ad  xu,  trabe  regem  in  unum  punctum  (b5)  et  postea  in  duo  (b6);  postea 
retrahe  reginam  sinistram  et  alfinum.  Tunc  pone  regem  in  D  (c7),  et  reginam  in 
li  (c8),  et  de  eadem  da  scac  ct  mat  de  alfino.’ 

BS  187.  ‘Albi  traliunt  et  mattabunt  regem  nigrum,  et  cum  aliquis  pedo  fiet 
regina,  non  snltabit,  quia  tunc  diuersimode  posset  ludi.  Da  scac  de  pedone  dextro. 
Ipse  ibit  directc  superius  quia  illud  est  suum  melius.  Tu  facias  iiii  tractus  cum 
rege  tuo  secundum  alphabetuin  (A  c4,  B  b4,  C  b5,  D  a6) ;  scac  de  pedone  quem  prii^o 
traxisti.  Si  uadat  in  angulum,  mattus  est,  vnde  oportebit  eum  exire.  Tu  poteris 
facere  regions  de  omnibus  pedonibus,  nee  oportet  saltare  cum  aliqua  noua  regina 

The  following  tables  show  where  the  problems  in  BS  occur  in  the  other 
MSS.  of  the  Bonus  Socius  work.  I  include  in  the  tables  the  references  to  the 
problems  which  have  the  Bonus  Socius  text  in  the  Paris  MS.  S,  which  is 
described  in  the  following  chapter. 


BS  It.  PL  Fn.  PP  W  PP 
1  101  8  19  21  1  1 

3  103  12  20  23  3  3 

4  104  13  21  24  4  36 

6  106  U  22  25  6  6 

7  107  16  24  27  7  7 

8  10S  37  25  -  S  8 

9  109  18  26  29  9  9 

10  110  19  -  31  10  42 

12  112  21  27  33  12  12 

13  113  24  2S  34  13  13 


15  115  2S  30  37  15  16 

16  116  29  31  38  3G  35 


13  13  -  170 

14  14  -  172 

15  17  -  102 

16  15  -  103 

17  19  -  16S 

18  18  -  174 

19  21  -  305 

20  20  -  104 


21  121  36 


33  133  75  -  81  33  34  151  34 


380 


182 

m 

131 

183 


125 

137 


145 


142 

187 


632 
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BS  II.  PI,  Fn.  PI> 
191  294  2S2  28)  34 .1 


193  290 

194  297 


3  It.  PL  Fn.  PP  w  EF  ffl  : 

-  287  287  841  179  108  3!)  'Jtt 

-  288  288  344  177  197  4i 

-  -  -  -  178  20U  48  -  ; 


I  now  proceed  to  g-ivc 
MSS.,  PL,  Fn.,  and  PP. 


the  additional  chess  material  from  the  three  ‘  Picard ’ 


the  K.  Unsound. 


2.  1  B  x  B  + ;  2  Ra8  n 
'  Fn.  10  =  PP  3  i 
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Variation  to^’s  a+  0  ^  ^  Vp  P  *  R  =  Q  ;  2  Be6  +  d,  Qf8. 

is  another  variation  ;  Q  for  Po-7  Mate  in  III  exart]  ’  2  P  x  P(^)  m-  PP  92 

2  Ktf6  +  d,  B  x  R  °  111  exac%-  Unsound,  l  Be6  +  d,  Qt8  ; 

.  £^3:1"^“^*^  Sn,S:"SY^ 

9  n33'n  R(^  R  x  Kt  (°r  R)-  in  «  *  R,  BdS  or  h5.  If  1  Kt  x  R  +  K  v  i> . 
2  RxOm  K0xK‘fe6)-  Variation:  Add  Wh.  Bc4.  Sound.  1  Kt  x  R  +  "  K  x  R  ■ 

41.  1  Rh8,  R  x  R ;  2  Pd 7  m.  Or  1  ’  B  x  p'-  9  P  v  P  r,  , 

|24f7™A  V.ana*ion  :  Be5  011  e6-  Unsound.  1  Rh8,  Bg8.  This  is  PP  lV  ’  ^ 
nee  paueiores  P  t“°  **  U°lunt  matal'e  ruLeos  ad  d“<»  tractus  nec  plures 

ei  scac  Ipse  caSt  te  de  ‘  ^  Prl“°.  t™m  in  A  (a8),  etdicas 

;loco  uhi  erat  S  £  ri  t tta'primo  in  7(J)  £  ff  “ 

|  alph,n„m  suum  in  C  (b7),  et  deffenderetur. . . .  Item  si  tu  traheres  pri.no  aCm  rocoun 

dnarthnrt  *•  7“’™  in  D  (f7>  et  deffenderetur.  Item  potest  istud 

paititum  esse  tnum  tractuum  PP  96)  et  fit  taliter.  Tu  qui  babes  Irens 
pnmo  roccum  tuum  in  G  (e7).  Si  trahat  rocoum  suum  in  D  trahe  roccum  u™ 

'  111  A.  P^tea  mat  de  mihte  in  loco  rocci.  Item  si  traheres  alphinum  tuum  in  A 
uel  ahbi.  ipse  traheret  roccum  suum  in  B.  Item  si  traheret  alphinum  suum  t 
E  47  t T  77  IUt»4'  et  p0Stea  Ci,pe  a]Phillum  s>'um  et  mat.’ 

M  t  "  ~rr  1  '  V  PP  P9/  A  vanatlon  »f  PL  46  (Wh.  P  for  Ktb6,  Bdo  on  ho) 
Mate  in  II  exactly.  1  R(a6)a7,  11  x  Kt;  2  R(g7)b7 m.  Or  1  .  .  Bd7  -  2  Kt afi  m 
Ml  the  Bl““y ;  2  E(fib7  ,01'  Kta6  1,1  •  oecordingly.  Variation  :  Mate  in  III  exactly  • 
all  the  Bl.  men  are  fidated.  1  Rc7,  R  x  Kt ;  2  R(a6)a7,  B(c6)~  ;  3  R(c7)b7  m  I f 
1  .  .  ,  Rf6  or  e5  ;  2  R(a6)a7,  R  x  B  ;  3  Kta6  m.  This  is  PP  97  '  ' 

foikdilfSl"81'’ 

1  ’>4.=  PP  f’f  is  CB  274  (omit.  Ps  e4  and  e5 ;  add  Bl.  Bh6  •  reflect) 

but  adds  the  variation  :  Remove  P.  Unsound.  1  any.  Bc4.  This  is  PP 

52  is  BS  3]  (CB  20)  but  adds  the  variation:  Mate  in  III  exactlv  all  "the  nun 
T?iC7Ptotbv <5,' are/1tated'  Unsound.  1  Rc3,  Rc6.  But  the  MSS.'  overlook  1  P-7  +  ‘ 
Kh7  ,  2Ktf7  +  d,  K«6;  3  Rh6  in.  The  variation  is  sound  Tt  is  PP  li«  51  ’ 


is  CB  27  (replace  Bc3  by  two  Bl.  Ps  , 


**■'■*1”  tue  n>  aienuaieu.  unsound.  1  Rc3,  Rc6. 
Kh7  ;  2Ktf7  +  d,  Kg6;  3  Rli6  in.  The  variation 

53  =  Fn.  47  =  PP  57  is  CB  19. 

54  =  Fn.  48  =  PP  58.  Another 
Pc6 ;  Bl.  Ka8,  Kte8,  Bd6,  eo,  1*03). 

55.  1  .  .  ,  Rf8  ;  2  .  .  ,  Rf7  and  1 
both  sufficient  defences. 

56.  1  Pg7  +  ,  RxP;  2  Ktf7 


s  sound.  It  is  PP  103. 

tting  of  CB  G  (Wli.  Ivf3,  Rb5,  d7,  KtaG  Bc5 
Kg2  ;  2  R  or  Kt  m.  accordingly. 

,  Rfl  ;  2  Qf7,  Rg8  +  ;  or  2  Pf7,  life  +  ,  arc 


Remove  PfS^and’  make  llhl  immovable0'  Unbound.7  ’  ^Pg^  ,°Kh7  a’ul  escape"'1 ' 
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57.  1  .  .  ,  Rgl  +  ;  2  K~,  Rg2  (or  11+  ).  *  • 

53  -  1' ...  55  -  PP  03  is  a  variation  of  PL  1  (add  131.  Ktb5).  Kfttt *  U «SMtly. 

1  ]Jli7  ;  2  Ktl7  m.  Variation  :  Omit  flic  Ktbu,  =  PL  1  exactly.  * 

•,o'rr  Fn.  5G  -  PP  G4.  A  variant  of  CB  32.  Mate  in  II  exact!},  fjntoaud. 
j  Bg?,  Rli5.  Or  1  Br7,  RIio  or  15.  Or  1  Pb7  +  ,Ka7  (notBxP  +  'a*  in  MR.  for 

2  Kt>:l!m.).  Or  1  K~,  I\a7.  Or  1  Pc7,  R  x  P.  Variation:  OmitTM.  Sound, 
f  J  ’i.7  +  Ka7  •  2  Ktc4  m. ;  or  1  .  .  .  R  x  P  +  ;  2  Kt  x  R  in.  This  is  PP  $5. 

GO  =  Fu.  57  =  PP  GG.  Wh.  Kf6,  Ka7,  Ktc5,  d6;  Bl.  K<*8,  Kte7;  f8.  Mate 
i„  J1  Unsound.  1  l'd7  +  ,  Kt  x  R+.  Or  1  R  x  Kt,  Kth7  +  .  A  setting  of  CB  1 . 

GI  -  Fn.  53  =  PP  67.  Wh.  KbG,  Rh7,  KtdG,  eo  ;  Bl.  Kd8,  Kth8,  c7.  Mate  in 
II  exactly.  I  R  x  Kt.  Kt- ;  2  Kt.  or  It  in  accordingly.  Another  variation  of  CB  1. 

G2  -  Fn.  60  -  PP  69.  Wh.  Kfl,  Rg7,  Qf6,  Bc4;  Bl.  Kh8,  Rf7,  Ktf8,  g6. 
Bfo,  ”8.  Mute  in  II  exactly;  Rg7  is  fidated  from  K,  Qf6  is  fidated  generally. 
Unsouud.  1  Rh7+,  B  x  R.  Or  I  RxB+,  Kh7  ;  2  Rli8  + ,  Kt  x  R.  Variation: 
Remove  KtgC.  Sound.  lRxB+,Kh7;  2  Rh8  m.  The  variation  is  PP  70.  The 


position  is  u  variation  of  CB  9. 

63  -  Fn.  61  =  l'i'  ii.  A  variant  of  PL  10  (Rg7  on  h7,  add  Bl.  Ktf3  ;  leflect). 
Mate  in  II  exactly.  1  Rd7  ;  2  Pb7  or  Rc7  or  Kt  x  B  m.  accordingly.  Apparently  1  Re7 
or  1’7  will  do  as  well.  Variation  :  Remove  Ktc3.  Unsound.  1  Ka6,  Bb8.  ThisisPP72. 

64  =  Fn.  63  =  PP  75.  A  variaut  of  CB  4  (Kh6  on  d6,  Ra4  on  a2 ;  colours 
changed).  Mate  with  PbG  in  II  exactly ;  Ra2  is  fidated.  lKc7;2Pb7m.  Variation: 
KdG  on  L6.  Unsound.  This  is  really  CB  4.  PP  diagrams  it  again  as  PP  76. 

65  =  Fu.  62  =  PP  73.  Wb.  Kg5,  Ra7,  Qf6 ;  Bl.  Kb8,  Ktf8,  Bg8.  Mate  in  II 

exactly;  Ra7  is  fidated  from  K,  and  Q  is  fidated  generally.  Unsound.  1  Rh7+. 

Ktx  R+.  Or  1  K-,  B-.  Or  1  Qg7  +  ,  Kh7.  Variation  :  Ra7 on e7.  Sound.  lQg"  +  ; 

2  QhS  m.  This  is  PP  74.  The  position  is  another  variant  of  CB  9.  So  also  is 

66  =  Fn.  64  =  PP  77.  Wb.  Ka6.  Rd7,  Qc6  ;  Bl.  Ka8,  Ktc8,  Bb3.  Mate  in  II 

exactly  ;  all  the  men  are  fidated.  1  Rd6  :  2  Qb7  m.  Variation  (diagrammed  again 
as  PP'rSl :  Rd7  on  k7.  Unsound.  1  Rc7,  Bd6.  Or  1  Rb7,  Kta7.  ’ 

67  =  Fn.  59  -  PP  68.  A  variant  of  CB  33  (Rf6  on  e6,  Bl.  Qf5  for  Pg4  ;  reflect). 

Sound.  Mate  in  II  exactly.  1  Kb5.  Variation:  Remove  Qc5.  Unsound.- 

68  =  Fn.  136  =  PP  173.  A  variant  of  CB  49  (Bb5  on  cG,  Rb3,  c3,  on  a4,  b4  : 
reflect).  Mate  in  III  exactly.  1  Bd4.  Bb8 ;  2  Pb7  +  ;  3  Kt  m.  Or  1  .  .  ,  RxB; 


60  =  Fn.  137  =  PP  174.  Wh.  Ral,  Kta3,  BdC.  PbG.  c6  ;  Bl.  Ka8,  Rc8.  hr. 
Mate  in  III  exactly.  1  Ktb5  +  cl.  Ra7 :  2  RaG.  RxR;  3  Pb7  m.  Or  2  .  .  . 
R  x  P  :  RxR  m.  Or  2  . .  ,  Rc7  •.  3  Kt  x  R  m.  {Cf.  CB  42.)  Variation :  Kta3  on  a4. 
1  Kfe3  +  .  Ra7  :  2  Ktb5,  RxR:  3  Pb7  m.  Or  2,...  :  ExP;  3  RxEui.  Or  2  .  .  . 
Rc7  :  6  Kt  X  R  m.  This  is  PP  175. 

70  =  P  li.  138  =  PP  176.  A  variant  of  CB  67  (omit  Bdo).  Mate  in  III  exactly. 

UiiMJur.d.  1  Edl,  Rc7 ;  2  Rhl,  Rh2.  OrlRal,Rc7;  2  Ea8  +  ,  Rb8.  Variation: 

Lib 2.  c3,  on  c2.  a3.  Now  sound.  3  Rbl,  Eb2  or  3  (or  Rh2;  2  Rb7,  &c.);  2  Rhl  ; 
3  Ktf7m.  This  is  PP  177. 

71  =  Fn.  139  =  PP  178.  Wb.  Ral.  KtaG,  BdG,  PbG,  c6;  Bl.  Ka8,  Re2,  f3.  Mate 

in  III  exactly  (cf.  CB  43).  1  Ktc5  +  d,  Ra2  ;  2  RxR.  +  ,  Ra3;  3  R  x  R  m.  Or 

1  .  .  .  Ra3  :  2  Kte6  ;  3  Ktc7  or  R  x  R  m.  accordingly.  Variation :  Re2,  f3,  on  f2,  e3. 

Unbound.  1  Ktc5  +  ,  Ra3  ;  2  ReC,  llf7,  &c.  This  is  PP  179. 

72  =  Fn.  140  is  position  of  CB  110.  Mate  in  III  exactly.  1  Rfl  (q^Rdl,  &c.): 

2  Rcl  ;  3  Rc8  m.  Variation :  Black  plays  and  White  mates  in  IT  exactly.  1  .  .  . 
Kd8  (or  Kf8,  &c.) ;  2  Rcl  ;  3  Rc8  m. 

73  =  Fn.  135  =  PP  172.  Wh.  Rhl,  KthG,  Bb6,  Pf6,  g6  ;  Bl.  KhS,  Ra4,  hi,  Be6 
(a  variaut  of  CB  49).  Mate  in  III  exactly.  Unsound.  1  Bd4,  Bg8  ;  2  R  on  k  file, 
BeG.  If  1  Ktf7  +  .Kg8. 

104.  Wh.  KdG,  Rc6,  e6  ;  Bl.  Kd6,  is  BS  62  (see  CB  53),  but  the  text  adds  a 
variation  (diagrammed  separately  as  PP  130):  Add  Bl.  Bc4.  Mate  in  III  exactly, 

capture.  1  Re2,  B  x  R ;  2  KeG ;  3  Rc8  in.  This  is  CB  57  without  the  Wh.  P- 
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J4,  Wh.  Rd4,  f6,  Kte4,  e6 ;  Bl.  Ke5,  is  BS  72  (CB  47),  But  adds  a  variation 
esactly.  ( =  PP  189).  1  Kb 4  ;  2  Ktd8;  3  Ktc6  +  ;  4  lld6  iu. 

Il6.  ‘Adrei  primo  trahunt  et  uoluut  mattare  iubeos  ad  tres  1 1 actus,  et  uidetuv 
fieri  possit,  trabendo  primo  alphinum  in  A  (co)  dicendo  s.cac ;  deinde  dicendo 
8Cac  de  rocco  in  B  (e2),  et  tercio  mat  de  milite.  Non  tamen  fit,  quia  potent  redire 
ad  prknum  locum.’ 

117.  1  Rd8+  ;  2  Ktg5  +  ;  3  Be5  m.  Contrast  with  CB  74. 

118  =  Fn.  134  =  PP  153  is  the  same  problem  as  PL  75  (BS  33,  CB  50),  but  the 
tesft  is  different  from  either  BS  or  CB. 

119  =  Fn.  65  =  PP  93.  See  PL  1  above. 

120  =  Fn.  08  =  PP  95.  See  PL  23  above. 

121.  1  Rh8  +  ;  2  Rh7  +  ;  3  Pf7  m. 

122.  1  Ktfo  +  ;  2  Kte7  ;  3  Bxli  or  Bf6m.  Variation:  Kill  is  not  fidated. 
Unsound.  1  Ktf5  +  ,  Bh7  :  2  Kte7.  R  x  R. 

123.  1  Pe7,  Rc4.  Orl  ICth6  +  ,  KhS;  2  any,  Bg6.  Or  1  Kt  elsewhere  +d, 

Bg6.  Variation:  Add  Wh.  Pd4.  Sound.  1  Pe7.  Bg6;  2  R(gS)h3;  3  Rli8  m. 

Or  1  .  .  ,  R  x  P;  2  Kth6  + ;  3  Ktf7  m.  The  variation  is  PP  142. 

124.  1  Ra8  ;  2  R)i8  +  ;  3  11x11  m. 

125.  1  Ktg5  +  ,  Eli 3  ;  2  Pf5,  Ed 7  ;  3  R  x  R+  ,  Rh7.  Or  3  Pg7  +  ,  E  x  P.  Or 
3  Ktf7  + ,  E  x  Kt.  And  if  2  Rh2,  Rd7,  &c.  Variation  :  Rd2,  c3,  on  c2,  d3.  Sound. 
1  Ktg5  +  ,  Rh3 ;  2  Rdl ;  3  Rd8  or  Pg7  or  Ktf7 m.  accordingly.  This  is  PP  145. 

126.  1  Ktf7  + ;  2  Eh 7  ;  3  Rh8  or  P  x  R  or  Kth6  m.  accordingly. 

127  =  Fn.  75  =  PP  148.  A  variant  of  CB  42  (Ee7  on  a7,  omit  Kgl)  with  same 
solution,  hut  adds  variation  :  Rf8  on  e8.  Unsound.  1  Ktg5  +  ,  PJi7  ;  2  any,  R  x  B. 
This  is  PP  150. 

128.  1  Rhl  +  ,  Rh2;  2  Pg7  +  ;  3  Pf7  m.  Orl  .  .  ,  Kg8 ;  2  Pf7  +  ;  3  Pg7  or 
Rh8  m.  Variation:  Ke6  on  a6.  Unsound.  1  Rhl  +  ,  Bb2;  2  Pg7  +  ,  Kg8  ; 
3  Pf7  + ,  K  x  P.  This  is  PP  155.  Cf.  Picc.  1 18. 

129.  1  Ktg5  +  ,  Bh7  ;  2  Rh6  ;  3  Pg7  m.  ‘  Si  tu  tralias  alio  modo,  tu  non  poles 
lucrari.’  Lucrari  is  rare  in  the  older  texts,  but  common  in  the  later  ones. 

130.  1  Pc7,  Ba6.  Or  1  KtxB  +  ,  Ra7  ;  2~,  RxB.  Or  1  Re3,  Ba2  or  Ea7. 
Variation:  Ral,  b3,  on  hi,  a3.  Still  unsound.  1  Eel,  Ea7. 

131  =  Fn.  79  =  PP  158.  A  variant  of  PL  130  (Kta5  on  a6,  Rh3  on  a3,  omit 
Bc4,  add  Wh.  Be5).  ‘Aurei  primo  trahunt  et  uoluut  mature  ruheos  ad  tics  tractus, 
et  fit  hoc  modo.  Tu  qui  babes  aureos  trahe  primo  tuum  militem  in  A  (eo),  et  cst  scac 
discoopertum.  Et  ipse  cooperiet  se  de  suo  rocco.  et  tu  trahes  tuum  militem  in  B  (d7), 
et  non  poterit  se  deffendcre  quin  matetur.  Sed  si  hi  traheres  tuum  alpbinum  primo 
in  C  (c7),  ipse  finget  uiiiim  tractum  de  suo  rocco.  et  postea  caperet.  tuum  alphinum  et 
deffenderetur.  Item  si  tu  remoueres  tuum  vegem  ipse  traheret  suum  roecum  in  D  (a  7), 
et  deffenditur.’  Simjere  nnum  tractum ,  MF.  tetndrc  «»  trait,  JIE.  to  feign  a  'fraught, 
is  the  regular  mediaeval  term  for  ‘to  play  a  waiting  or  non-attacking  move  . 

132  =  Fn.  80  =  PP  159.  Another  variant  of  PL  130  (Kta5  on  a6,  R17  on  g7, 
add  Wh.  Be5).  Mate  in  III  exactly;  Ral  is  fidated.  Unsound.  1  Kco.  Ra7. 
Or  1  B  x  R,  B  X  Kt,  and  2  .  .  ,  R  x  B.  Or  1  Ktb4  +  ,  Ila7.  Variation  (separately 
diagrammed  in  PP  160):  Bc4  on  co.  Sound.  1  Ktx  B  +  ,  Ra7  ;  2  Ktd7.  Ac. 

133.  1  Ktf5  + ,  Rh 7 ;  2  Bg7  ;  3  lib 7  m.  It  can  also  be  solved  by  1  Mg8  +  . 

Variations:  (1)  add  Wh.  Kf4  ;  (2)  add  Wh.  Kf5.  Both  arc  unsound.  1  Ktl'o  +  . 

Rh7  :  2  RCJ.  R  +  . 

134.  1  Ra7,  R  X  R;  2  Kte7  +  ;  3  Rg8  in.  Or  1  .  .  ,  Bh8  :  2  Kt  x  B  +  ;  3  Rli7  m. 

Or  1  .  .  ,  Bd8  ;  2  Kth8  + ,  &c.  Or  1  .  .  .  li-  ;  2  ht(8  +  .1 :  3  lih7  m. 

135.  1  Kt  x  B  +  ;  2  RdO  ;  3  It  x  E(a7)  or  Rd8  m.  accunlii.glv. 

136  =  Fn.  85  =  PP  165.  'Tu  qtu  babes  aureos  trahe  primo  (mini  roreum  in 
B  (e7)  uel  in  C  (eG)  et  quicquid  ruliei  iaciant.  tu  matalns  ail  tercium  si  bene  hulas.’ 
1  Re7  is  sufficient  (1  .  .  ,11x11;  2  Bdb  + ;  3  Ra8  m.  Or  1  .  .  ,  1116;  2  Rh7 -t  ; 
$  Ra8  m.  Or  1  .  .  ,  Kc8 ;  2  Rc7  +  ;  3  Ra8  or  Bd6  m.  accordingly ),  but  1  Red  seems 
to  he  met  by  1  .  •  ,  Rd7. 

137  =  in.  86  -  I*P  166.  Wli.  Rdl,  hi,  Kth6,  llilG.  io,  Pg6,  16  ;  Bl.  KliS,  Be;:, 
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t’7,  BeO.  Mate  in  IU  exactly.  Tliis  is  similar  to  PL  1 26.  1  Ktf7  +  ;  2  Rb7  ;  8  P  x  Rj 
Rg7,  ltli8,  or  Klh6  in.  accordingly.  Variation:  Arbi  11).  IMS.  Unsound.  1  Kti7  + , 
Ki>8  ;  2  llli 7,  11  x  Kt  ;  3  1J  x  1!  +  ,  R  x  P.  This  is  PP  167. 

"  138.  1  Ktli8  +  ;  2  Pi 7  + ;  3  1’xllm. 

139  =  Eli.  88  =  PP  169.  A  variant  of  BS  43,  CB  71  (omit  R{i7,  Pb3,  KgS, 
Pg2).  Mate,  in  HI  exactly;  all  the  men  are  fklated.  Unsound.  1  Rh5  or  Eel, 
Bc6.  Or  1  Kill,  hi ,  al,  R(c7)  opposite  E. 

140.  1  131 1 el  ;  2  Ktc7  +  ;  3  Ea8  m. 

141  =  En.  89  =  PP  170.  Wb.  Eg2,  hi,  Ktg6,  BdO,  Pe6,  f6 ;  Bl.  Kg8,  Re4,  f3. 

Mate  in  inexactly.  1  Eli  6  (or  lifl),  E  x  IP  ;  2  Ktf4  +  ;  3  E  x  It  m.  Orl..,RxeP; 

2  Kteo  +  ;  3  B  x  B  in.  Or  1  .  .  ,  Kg3  or  g4  ;  2  R  x  E,  &c. 

142.  1  Ra8  +  ;  2  Ktd7  +  ;  3  Ea2  m. 

164  =  En.  172  =  PP  214.  Wli.  Kill,  Eal,  Ktb4,  Ba3,  Pb7,  c7  ;  Bl.  Ka8,  Eg3, 
Ktf3.  Mote  with  Kt  in  IV  exactly,  is  a  shortened  version  of  the  Dilaiam  mate. 

1  Bc5  +  d ;  2  Ba8  +  ;  3  Pb7  +  ;  4  KtaO  m. 

165  =  En.  142  =  PP  217  is  CB  118  reflected,  with  Wh.  Q  fidated. 

166  =  En.  143  =  PP  218.  Wh.  Ke6,  Ed6,  Ktd4,  e4,  Qe7,  PcG,  e5;  Bl.  Ke8, 
Ea8,  Ktg4.  Mate  with  Pe5  in  IV  exactly.  Unsound.  1  Ktf6  + ,  KtxKt; 

2  P  X  Kt,  Bal  ;  3  Kte2,  Rfl ;  or  3  Ktf3,  Rel  +  .  Or  1  Bd8  +  ,  E  x  R ;  2  Ktd6  +  , 
R  x  Kt  +  ;  3  P  x  R,  ICtf6.  A  variant  of  CB  1 1 4,  &c. 

167  =  En.  145  =  PP  220.  Wh.  Kh6,  Bal,  Iitb4,  Ba3,  d5,  Pb6,  c6 ;  Bl.  Ka8, 
Be3,  f2.  Mate  in  IV  exactly.  Unsound.  1  Bc4  + ,  Ra3.  ‘  Videtur  ietud  partitum 
idem  cum  precedente,  sed  est  penitus  diversum,  et  provenit  ista  diversitas  ex  positione 
legis.’  The  problem  referred  to  follows  in  PL,  but  precedes  in  F  and  PP. 

168  =  Fn.  144  =  PP  219.  Ill  diagram  of  PL  167  remove  Kh6  to  gl  and  reflect. 
Now  sound.  A  new'  setting  of  CB  115,  allowing  an  extra  line  of  play. 

170  =  PP  223  is  really  BS  76,  CB  113  (Ed 4  on  dl,  P16  on  g7,  add  Bl.  Kth8, 
Bg3,  Ph7).  The  extra  men  make  no  difference  to  the  solution. 

171  =  Fn.  146  =  PP  222  is  BS  87,  CB  101,  but  the  diagram  is  older  (add  Wh. 
Kal ;  Bl.  Ec2,  b3,  Ktc3).  The  text  differs  from  BS.  ‘  Aurei  primo  trahunt  et  uolunt 
matare  rubeos  in  loco  ubi  scribitur  A  (h6)  uel  B  (f8)  ad  quatuor  tractus  et  fit  lioc 
modo.  Trahe  primo  ruccum  in  A  et  dicas  ei  scac,  et  alium  in  B  et  dicas  ei  scac,  et 
firgiam  in  C  (fC)  et  dicas  ei  scac,  et  ipse  accipiet  vnuin  de  roccis  tuis,  et  tu  trahe  alium 
in  angulum  et  dicas  ei  scac  et  mat.’  The  use  of  Jirgia  is  rare  in  PL,  and  geiieially 
occurs  only  in  positions  added  from  sources  other  than  BS,  and  probably  French. 

172.  i  BdO  +  ;  2  Ra8  +  ;  3  Pb7  +  ;  4  Pb6  m. 

173.  ‘Aurei  primo  trahunt  et  uolunt  aurei  malare  rubeos  ad  v  tractus,  et  debes 
isto  modo  dare  partitum  :  accipias  cjuam  partem  tu  uis.  Tu  qui  habes  aureos  trahe 
primo  alpliinum  in  A  (li6),  postea  in  B  (f4),  postea  dicas  scac  de  pedoue,  et  postea 
scac  de  rocco  in  angulo.  Si  uadat  in  C  (g'2),  tu  dabis  scac  et  mat  de  rocco  in  E  (gl). 
Si  uadat  in  D  (e2),  tu  dabis  ei  mat  in  E  (el).  Quidquid  ipse  faciat,  fac  primes  duos 
tractus  in  A,  et  in  B  de  alpliino,  et  postea  facies  secundum  quod  ipse  trahet,  ut  per 
te  nidere  poteris.’  But  if  Black  plays  1  .  .  ,  Rb7  ;  2  .  .  ,  R  x  B  +  ;  or  1  .  .  ,  Ktc6  ; 

2  .  .  ,  KtdS  or  e5  + ;  the  mate  in  V  is  spoiled.  The  position  in  Fn.  187  (omit  Qc2  ; 
Kt'7  on  c2)  is  upset  by  1  .  .  ,  Ktc4 ;  2  .  .  ,  Kte3  +  .  The  text  is  important  for  the 
light  which  it  throw's  upon  the  method  of  propounding  a  wager-game. 

174  =  Fn.  188  =  PP  224.  Wh.  Kg6,  Ba8, 11,  Bc8  ;  Bl.  KL8.  Mate  with  B  in  V 
exactly  :  is  a  variant  of  CB  135.  1  Kf7  ;  2  Kf6,  Kli8  ;  3  Rgl ;  4  Rhl  + ;  5  Be6  m. 
Or  2  .  . .  Kb 6  ;  3  Ef5 ;  4  Kh5  +  ;  5  Be6  m.  Or  2  . . ,  Kg8 ;  3  Kg6  ;  4  Ehl  +  ;  5  Be6  m. 

175.  1  R13  ;  2  Bli6 ;  3  Kc6  ;  4  Ef8  ;  5  Pd6  m.  Cf.  Picc.  161,  Luc.  111. 

176.  1  Ra8  +  ,  &c.  Another  setting  of  the  Dilaram  mate. 

177  =  En.  199  =  PP  228.  Wh.  Kal,  Ba6,  Qa5,  bS,  b6,  eo,  c6,  e5  ;  Bl.,  Kb8. 

Mate  on  c5  in  V  exactly.  This  is  another  setting  of  CB  133,  with  a  different  t 

from  BS.  The  Queen  is  again  named  firgia. 

178  =  Fn.  200  =  PP  229  is  CB  230  (diagram  varies  slightly). 

192  =  Fn.  211  =  PP  267.  A  variant  setting  of  BS  120  (CB  I"51  ;  Eb8  0 

Kli8  on  g8).  The  solution  is  similar. 
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•=  BS  112,  CB  142,  but  with  different^ext. 
v  240  <=  PP  296.  Wh.  Kb3,  Rh8,  Ktf8,  Bh6 ;  Bl.  Kal ;  mate  in  VIII  exactly, 
by  1  Kte6  ;  2  Rc8  ;  3  Ktd4 ;  4  Ra8;  5  Kc4;  6  Pal ;  7  Iia2  ;  8  Ee2  m.  This  is 
really  the  same  as  CB  188.  The  CB  position  occurs  in  M  38,  PF  196,  Lobk.  30, 
nnd  with  accidental  omission  of  R  in  W  174. 

244.  1  Bc4  +  ;  2  Rgl  + ;  3  Rcl  + ;  4  Bc3  +  ;  5  Pd5  +  ;  0  Iie3  +  ;  7  Ee«  +  ; 

8  Ktg5  +  ;  9  B  x  Kt  m.  Cf.  Cott.  1,  K  28,  Ash.  30. 

263.  1  Qb7  +  ;  2  Ka8  +  ;  3  Bc8  + ;  4  Ec6  +  ;  5  Re6  +  ;  6  P,e4  + ;  7  Ec4  +  ; 

8  Rc2  +  ;  9  Bel  + ;  10Rc4  +  ;  HRe4  +  ;  12ReG  +  ;  13Ec6  +  ;  14Rc8  +  : 

l5Ea8m. 

264  =  Fn.  263  =  PP  321.  Wh.  Ka8,  Rc8,  Ktb5,  c5,  Qf6,  Bb4,  c4,  Pf3,  g3, 
g6,  going  to  first  line;  Bl.  Kdl,  Rcl,  c2,  Bill,  li8;  mate  with  B  on  c8  in  XV; 
the  Wh.  Kts  and  Bl.  Its  are  fidated,  and  the  Bl.  Es  are  debarred  from  making 
a  capture.  This  is  only  a  variant  setting  of  CB  216.  The  following  problem  in  PL 
(265)  is  the  CB  position  in  which  the  new  Q  leaps  to  give  check.  The  present  setting 
preserves  the  Muslim  solution. 

271.  Wh.  Kd6,  Pc6,  e6  ;  Bl.  Kd8  ;  dot  on  <16.  ‘  Aurei  primo  trahunt  et  uolunt 

matare  regeiu  rubeum,  et  est  iste  Indus  subtilis,  et  rex  rubeus  non  potest  reueri 
clausus,  ut  uerbi  gratia  dieatur.  Scac  de  pedone  ex  parte  dextra.  Si  uadat  rex 
rubeus  uersus  partem  dextram,  aurei  seruahunt  eum,  et  facient  reginam  de  alio,  et 
matabunt  eum.  Deinde  aurei  habent  tractum  ante,  et  uolunt  trahere  pedouem  ex 
parte  dextra.  Si  tu  scias  bene  deifendere,  non  matabis.  Statim  ibis  uersum  partem 
sinistrain,  et  ipse  ibit  cum  rege  ubi  fit  punctus.  Et  tu  descendas  cum  tuo.  Ipse 
,  ibit  sub  pedone  suo.  Si  tu  ascendas  directe,  matus  es.  Si  ascendas  uersus  cantonem 
I  bene  deffendis.  Si  ipse  faciat  regiuam  non  ascendas,  sed  uadas  directe  uersus  earn. 

•’  :  Si  ipse  dat  scacum,  deffende  directe.  Si  uadat  cum  regina  noua  duos  traetus,  uade 
;  uersus  cantonem,  et  quicquid  ipse  faciat  bene  deffendas,  si  caute  ludas.’  Cf.  CB 
:  140,  &c.  The  text  of  this  problem  is  important  for  the  light  it  throws  upon  the 
\  sources  of  the  new  material  in  PL,  Fn.,  and  PP.  The  italicized  word  seruahunt 
makes  the  sentence  unintelligible.  It  is  clearly  due  to  a  blunder  of  the  scribe  who, 

1  with  a  French  text  before  him,  misread  suiront  (L.  sequuutur)  as  s’v.iront  or  seruiront. 
j  The  writer  of  Fn.  (Fn.  271)  has  warderont,  ancl  therefore  had  a  Latin  text  before 
I  him  with  seruabunt.  PP  332,  on  the  other  hand,  has  chil  dor  le  suiront.  and 
consequently  is  derived  neither  from  PL  nor  from  Fn. 

275  =  Fn.  275  =  PP  338.  The  Knight's  Tour,  CB  244. 

'  277.  Wh.  Kb6,  Rb7  ;  Bl.  Kc8.  Mate  in  XII  or  less,  the  E  onlv  moving  to  give 

mate.  Cf.  CB  207. 

279.  CB  227  (add  Wh.  Qe7).  Also  in  W  182.  &e. 

283  =  Fn.  283  =  PP  335.  Wh.  Keo,  Ed5,  Qe6,  fo  ;  Bl.  Ke7,  Bhg.  Black 
plays  and  draws.  This  is  the  variation  of  BS  184  :  see  CB  253. 

284  =  BS  189  (CB  251),  but  tbe  text  is  different. 

286.  Also  in  W  171,  &c.  It  is  the  main  play  of  CB  279. 

287.  Also  in  W  176,  &c.  It  is  CB  240. 

288.  Also  in  V?  177.  &c.  It  is  CB  235. 

289.  1  Kf2,  Kh2  ;  2  Bb4  ;  3  Bb3,  Kh2  ;  4  KfX  :  5  Eb2.  PI, 2  :  6  Eb5.  P  x  E  ; 

7  Pa6 ;  8  Pa7  ;  9  Pa8  =  Q;  10  Kf2,  Pbl  =  Q;  11  Kfl,  Qdl  ;  12  Q1.7,  Qe2  -e  ; 

13  Kf2  ;  14  Qc6  ;  15  Qdo  ;  16  Qe4  ;  17  Qf3  ;  IS  Qg2  m.  If  11  .  .  ,  Qc2  ;  12 

Qc6,  &c. 

290  =  Fn.  290.  CB  277  (Kb8  on  a8,  Pc6  on  <  7.  reflect).  The  PL  solution  is 
in  XII.  It  begins  1  Pf8  =  Q;  2  KtS  ;  3  Kd8;  4  Ke7,  and  tin-  position  is  that 
in  CB  after  move  2. 


(b)  Puonr.Eyis  from  Fn. 

52.  1  Eh8  +  ;  2  Rd8  m. 

67  is  the  variation  of  J’L  7,  with  the  text  problem  of  PL  7  as  variatii 
141.  1  J!h8  +  ;  2  Elm;  3l!„8+;  lllm. 
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270  -PP  347.  1  Kc2  ;  2  RM?  3  Kal  ;  4  Ka2  ;  5  Ka3j  6  E5fc&;  7  1&10J 

8  Kiili  ■  0  KbG  *  10Ra2;  llKa7;  12Ka6;  13Rb7;  14Ka7;  15  KaSj’fc&EbS; 
17  Kc8 '  18  K.18-  10  Ko8 ;  20  Kf7  ;  21  Kb8  ;  22  RI18  +  ;  23  Bh7 ;  24‘I8lSia. 


(c)  PltOlil.EMS  mom  PP. 


The  following  problems  appen 
arc  diagrammed  separately. 


variations  only  in  BS,  but  il 


PP  BS 
244  108 
248  109 
314  173 


The  following'  problems  appear  as  variations  only  in  PL  but  in  PP  they 
are  diagrammed  separately. 


PP  PL 


PP  PL 


PP  PL 


02  49 


78  66 


36.  Wh.  Kb5,  Rd7,  Qc6,  Pc5  (going  to  cl);  Bl.,  ICa8,  Ktc8,  Bb8,  do,  Pb4,  d6. 
Mate  in  II  exactly;  the  It  fidated  from  the  K,  the  Q  fidated  from  all.  Unsound. 

1  Qb7  +  ,  Ka7 ;  2  Qa8  +  ,  Bb7.  Or  1  Q  x  B,  P  x  P.  Cf.  CB  9. 

92.  See  under  PL  27  above. 

94.  See  under  PL  33  above. 

100.  See  under  CB  35. 

180.  IKxB  (b3),  R  x  B(a7) ;.  2  Bl>7;  3  K  x  B  or  Ktf7  in.  acc.  Or  1  .  .  ,  Rh7 
or  c3 ;  2  Ra8  ;  3  B  x  B  or  Ktf7  m.  acc.  Or  1  .  .  ,  B  x  Kt ;  2  Ra8  +  ;  3  R  x  B  or 
B  X  B  m. :  or  2  R  x  B  +  ;  3  Ra8  or  R  x  R  m. 

181.  1  Ktf5  +  ,  Rh3  ;  2  Rx  B  +  ;  3  Kte7  m.  Or  1  .  . ,  Kg8  ;  2  Re7;  3  Kt  x  R 

or  Re 8  or  Pf7  m. 

182.  A  variant  of  PP  181  (Rf3  on  f4,  Be5  white,  add  Bl.  Qf5  ;  omit  Wh.  Pf6). 
Mate  in  III  exactly.  1  Ktf7  +  ,  Kg8  ;  2  Rh7 ;  3  Rg7  or  h8  m.  Or  2  .  .  ,  Rh4; 
3  Rg'7  m.  Or  2  .  .  ,  B  x  Q  ;  3  Rg7  or  hS  or  R  x  B  m.  (It  can  also  be  solved  by 
lBxll.QxP  (or  R  x  R) ;  2  Ktf7  + ;  3  Rh8  m.  Or  1  .  .  ,  Bg8  ;  2  Rg7  ;  3  Ktf7 

183.  1  Bc7,  R  x  B;  2  Qg7  + ;  3  ICtf7  or  f5  m.  acc.  Or  1  .  .  ,  B  x  Kt ;  2  Pg7  +  ; 

3  B  x  B  m.  Or  1  .  .  ,  R  +  ;  2  Ktf5  + ;  3  It  x  B  in.  Or  1  .  . ,  R  ou  liue  2 ;  2  Ktfo  + ; 

3  R  x  B  or  Qg7  m.  acc. 

184.  1  Ktf7  +  ;  2  Rh8  +  ;  3  Kth6  m. 

185.  1  R  X  B,  R  X  B  ;  2  Ktf7  +  ;  3  Rb8  m. 

186.  1  Ktg4  +  ,  Bh3;  2  ltxB  +  ;  3  B  x  K  m.  Or  1  .  .  ,  Bh7;  2  Pg7  +  ; 
3  PxRm. 

187.  A  variant  of  PP  186  (Bf5  on  do).  Mate  in  III  exactly.  Unsouud. 

1  ltc3,  lth 7  ;  2  Pg7  + ,  It  x  P  +  .  Or  1  Ktg4  +  ,  Eh 7  ;  2  R(g3)h3,  R  x  B. 

215.  1  Rdl ;  2  Ktf6;  3  Rd5 ;  4  B  in. 

230.  1  QhG,  B  x  Q;  2  Kte4  ;  3  Ktg5  ;  4  Qf6;  5  Qg7  m. 

346.  Wh.  Kl>6,  Rb7,  c7,  Bh6  ;  Bl.  Iva8,  Ba6.  Mate  on  a8,  the  Wh.  B  being 
immovable  and  the  Bl.  B  fidated.  A  variant  of  CB  219  &c.  The  MS.  solution  is 
similar. 
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jtnow  turn  to  the  second  of  the  great  European  problem  collections,  that 
tvhieh  goes  by  the  name  of  Civis  Bononiae.  We  possess  a  number  of  MSS.  of 
the  complete  work,  and  some  other  MSS.  either  unfinished  or  selections  from 
the  greater  work.  These  are  all  in  Latin,  and  were  copied  in  Italy.  The 
complete  book  does  not  appear  to  have  been  translated,  although  there  are 
some  IfgHian  MSS.  which  are  certainly  derived  from  this  collection.  The 
MSS.  of  this  group  are  as  follows  : 

;  L  =  MS.  Lasa,  originally  in  a  private  library  in  Rome,  now  in  the 
library  of  Baron  v.  d.  Lasa.  This  is  a  small  quarto  parchment  MS.,  written 
1  in  a  hand  of  the  second  half  of  the  loth  c.,  which  consists  of  ii  +  242  leaves 
,  (i,  blank  ;  ii  a,  a  note  partly  in  cypher ;  ii  b,  blank ;  1  a,  blank ;  1  b,  the 
prefatory  poem  ;  2  a-145  b,  the  288  chess  problems  of  the  collection  ; 
146a— 153  b,  blank  diagrams,  of  which  those  on  146,  147,  148  a,  149  b,  15Qa 
,  have  been  filled  by  a  slightly  later  hand  ;  154  a-193  b,  80  problems  of  tables  ; 
194  a— 217  b,  48  problems  of  merels  ;  218  a— 225  b,  blank  diagrams  of  merels, 
of  which  the  first  has  been  partially  filled ;  226a-233b,  16  diagrams  of  the 
‘  Ship  ’  puzzle  under  different  conditions ;  234  a-234  b,  blank).  This  is  the 
most  accurate  of  all  the  CB  MSS.,  and  the  diagrams  are  for  the  most  part 
identical  with  those  in  BS. 

j):  R  =  MS.  Vittorio  Emanuel  Lib.,  Rome,  No.  .273.  A  beautifully  executed 

parchment  MS.  of  the  middle  of  the  15th  c.,  of  .217  quarto  leaves  (1-4'  a, 

|  1  blank ;  4  b,  the  poem  ;  5  a-148  b,  a  leaf  between  ff.  62  and  63  being  omitted 
j;  in  the  foliation,  the  288  problems  of  chess;  149  a-186  b,  76  problems  of 
!|  tables;  187-188,  blank  diagrams  of  tables;  189  a— 212  b,  48  problems  of 
jji  merels ;  213  a,  blank  diagram  of  merels  ;  213  b-216  b,  blank). 

;  B  =  MS.  Vatican,  Barberini,  Lat.  254,  formerly  in  the  Palazzo  Barherini, 
Rome.  A  MS.  similar  to  the  last  and  of  the  same  date,  of  4  +  240  leaves 
'  (1-4,  blank  except  for  a  few  unimportant  notes  ;  1  a,  the  poem ;  1  b,  blank  ; 
2a-144b,  a  leaf  between  If.  52  and  65  being  omitted  in  the  foliation,  the 
288  problems  of  chess;  145  a-160 b,  blank  chess  diagrams,  the  first  of  which 
has  been  partially  filled  by  a  later  hand;  161a-198b,  76  problems  of  tables; 
199  *-206  b,  blank  diagrams  of  tables;  207  a-230  b,  48  problems  of  merels; 
231  a-238  b,  blank  diagrams  of  merels  ;  239,  blank). 

F  =  MS.  Nat.  Lib.,  Florence,  XIX.  7,  37,  formerly  in  the  Magliabeehian 
Library.  A  paper  quarto  MS.  of  the  second  half  of  the  15th  c-.,  which 
originally  consisted  of  246  leaves,  some  of  which  arc  now  missing  (1  a,  a  title 
in  a  slightly  more  recent  hand  :  1  Libro  de  belli  partifi  al  giuoco  do  scacchi 
composto  per  vn  valenthuomo  Spagnolo,’  of  which  the  last  five  words  have 
been  erased;  lb,  2  a,  blank;  2  b,  an  index  of  the  ‘  puleherriina  partita’  in 
2,  3,  and  12  moves;  3,  4a,  blank  ;  4b,  an  extract  from  the  Vdu/a  ;  5  a-6a, 
an  index  to  the  problems  in  five  and  more  moves;  6  b -7  a.  hints  on  the  use  of 
problems  for  gambling  purposes  ;  7  b,  blank  ;  8  a-107  b,  320  problem*  of 
chess,  of  which  16  on  ff.  47  a-54  b  are  now  missing  ;  168  a-207  b,  80  problems 
of  tables,  of  which  8  on  ff.  181,  188.  205,  206  are  now  missing  ;  208  a-  231  b, 
48  problems  of  merels,  of  which  4  on  if.  211,  21.2  are  missing;  .232  a-237  a, 
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238  a.  239  a.  13  chess  problems;  237  b,  238  b,  239b-24lb,  ' 

diagrams  of  chess ;  242-245  arc  missing).  This  MS.  is  of  consifor®!o.’3m» 
porta  nee.  because  it  was  written  by  a  chess-player,  who  has  made  BttBMtegS 
cross-references  and  notes.  The  writer  has  added  a  number  of  chess  problems  ' 
to  the  OB  collection,  the  solutions  of  which  throw  important  light  upon  the ' 
rules  and  nomenclature  of  chess  in  Italy  in  the  15th  c.15  /g> 

A  fifth  MS.  of  the  CB  work,  with  the  title  ‘Tractatus  partitorum 
scacchormn,  tabularum  et  merelorum,  scriptus  anno  1454,’  which  wds  formerly 
in  EJorence  (VI,  B.  1),  has  not  been  seen  since  the  middle  of  last  century. 
It  has  been  assumed  that  the  MS.  was  the  private  property  of  the  last  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  that  he  took  it  with  him  when  he  retired  to  Salzburg. 
It  began  with  the  prefatory  poem,  and  contained  problems  of  chess,  tables, 
and  merels,  the  last  following  the  order  of  R  and  B  (see  Qst.,  183). 

Ad.  =  MS.  Brit.  Mus.,  Add.  9351,  purchased  in  1833.  A  composite 
volume  which  begins  with  an  incomplete  copy  of  the  CB  work,  the  leaves 
of  which  have  been  disarranged  at  some  time.  The  games  portion  of  the 
MS.  occupies  73  leaves,  but  the  modern  foliation  is  somewhat  capricious, 
omitting  many  blank  leaves  and  including  (If.  45  and  46)  a  folded  sheet  of 
pa-per  which  is  no  part  of  the  original  MS.  (an  unnumbered  leaf,  blank  except 
for  a  library  note  ;  1-7,  blank  ;  an  unnumbered  leaf,  blank  ;  8-25  b,  44  problems 
of  tables,  the  last  10  having  solutions  in  Italian  ;  5  unnumbered  leaves,  blank  ; 
30-43  a  53  problems  of  merels;  43  b  and  3  unnumbered  leaves,  blank;  44  a 
(old  2  a),  the  title  ‘1466.  Tractatus  partitorum  sehachorum,  tabullarum,  & 
merelleorum,’  the  poem,  and  a  note,  ‘  Notandum  est  quod  rubei’  pro  albis 
denotantur,  et  nigri  pro  nigris  habentur  ’  (the  same  note  followed  the  poem 
in  the  missing  Florence  MS.);  44b,  47a-64a,  72  problems  of  chess,  being 
CB  1-71  and  another  position  ;  64  b  and  an  unnumbered  leaf,  blank  diagrams 
of  chess).  The  MS.  is  a  quarto  paper  MS.,  indifferently  written,  with  two 
problems  on  each  page,  the  diagrams  being  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 

Leon  =  A  quarto  paper  MS.  of  120  pages,  now  in  the  possession  fof 
Mr.  J.  A.  Leon,  London,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Sig.  S.  Dubois.  An 
earlier  pagination  is  still  legible,  and  reveals  the  fact  that  the  present  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  MS.  is  very  different  from  the  original  one.  The  MS.  originally 
consisted  of  186  pages  (1-171, 171*,  172-185,  arranged  in  15  sheets  of  12  pages 
and  2  of  4  pages.  66  pages  are  now  missing.  If  the  leaves  are  arranged  in 
the  original  order,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  writer  (of  the  first  part  of  the 
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c.)  began  by  making  a  selection  of  104  problems  from  the  CB  work, 
to  which  he  added  two  other  positions,  the  second  (on  p.  106,  now  p.  64)  being 
,  a  problem  of  the  modern  chess ;  that  then  he  made  a  second  selection  from 

*  CB,  again  inserting  two  positions  (pp.  124,  125,  now  pp.  102,  129)  from  some 

|  other  source. 

^  9uarf°  paper  MS.,  now  in  Mr.  J.  G.  White’s  library,  formerly  in 
the  Franz  collection,  Berlin.  It  consists  of  40  leaves  unnumbered,  and 
contains  76  problems  of  chess  (33  diagrams  are  chequered  without  system  ; 
in  16,  hi  is  black)  from  the  CB  work.  On  the  inside  cover  is  the  note, 
‘Ludus  seaehorum  repertus  fuit  a  Xerse  Philosopho  pro  correetione  Euil- 
merodaeh  fratris  Nabucadonosor  cum  esset  tyrannus  cpii  suos  magistros  et 
sapientes  occidere  consneuit  et  hoc  solatio  indirecte  attractus  fuit  ad  emenda- 
{  tionem.  Inuentio  huius  ludi  fuit  anno  600  ante  D.  N.  I.  Christi  incarnatio- 

!  nem.  Di  Alex™  Padoani’,  in  a  hand  of  c.  1550 ;  and  on  f.  39  a  the  MS.  ends 

with  ‘Explicit  liber  de  partitis  scacorum.  Deo  gratias.  Amen.  Scriptns 
per  me  Paulum  Guarinum  de  fortliuio  in  milesimo  quingentesimo  duodecimo 
die  quarto  mensis  Ianuarij,  Iulio  secundo  pontifiee  maximo  Imperante’. 

Paulo  Guarino,  who  wrote  this  MS.  in  1512,  was  a  man  of  mark  in  his 
day  who  played  an  important  part  in  the  affairs  of  Forli.  He  died  in  1520.1C 
'  In  addition  to  these  Latin  MSS.  there  are  two  small  Italian  collections 
j  which  are  probably  translations  from  the  CB  work.  These  are  : 
i  ^  Rice.  =  MS.  Riccardi  Lib.,  Florence,  O.  III.  30,  2871.  A  composite 
J  paper  octavo  MS.,  containing  different  treatises  in  hands  of  the  15th  and 
j  16th  cc.  It  contains  ff.  1  a-31  a,  ‘  Ordine  intorno  ai  cambj  della  fiera  di 

i  Piacenza  ’ ;  ff.  32  and  33  are  blank  ;  ff.  34  a-57  b,  ‘  Giuocho  degli  Scacchi  ’ ; 

’ '  ff.  58  a-65  a,  ‘  Rime  sacre  ’.  The  last  two  treatises  are  by  the  same  writer. 
There  is  an  old  foliation  (ff.  1-26),  which  shows  that  the  problem  collection 
was  originally  a  separate  quarto  work,  and  that  the  original  leaves  1  and  8 

are  missing.  There  are  now  46  problems  and  1  unfilled  diagram.  The 

(Chessboards  are  chequered  white  and  green,  hi  being  alternately  green  and 
white.17  The  chessmen  are  drawn  conventionally.  All  the  positions  except 
the  last  two  belong  to  the  CB  collection. 

9-53  (text  =  62);  10.  ll’=  84,  8.5 12’=  143  (text  =  99) ;  13,  14  missing  • 
15  =  145;  16  =  149;  17  =  162;  18  =  171;  19  =  177;  20  =  181:  21  =  233  ; 
22  =  239;  23  =  197;  24  =  62;  25  =  91;  26  =  99;  27  =  106:  28  =  244; 
29  =  211  ;  30  =  249  ;  31  =  102;  32,  33  =  101,  105;  34-36  =  110-112  ;  37  =  136; 

45  =  128  ;  46  =  208  ;  47,  48  see  below,  p.  699. 

Bone.  3  =  MS.  Boncompagni  Lib.,  Rome,  no.  N.  3.  This  composite 
chess  volume  contains  8  leaves  (ff.  65-72),  with  16  problems  from  the  CB 
work  in  a  hand  of  the  16th  c. 

Icda>id,  211-13.  8 

”  The  problem  on  56a  (no.  47)  bus  an  untilled  diagram  .  the  following  diagram  and  ilio 
unfilled  one  are  not  chequered. 
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accepted  in  a  very  literal  sense,  for  many  ideas  are  repeated  in  settings  that 
only  differ  very  little  from  one  another. 

The  clue  to  the  author’s  name  is  given  in  the  fifth  verse :  ‘  You  may  know 
who  I  am  that  deal  with  so  much  that  is  unknown.  Note  the  syllables  in  the 


1  add  notes  which  direct  attention  .to  the  diagrams  which  hwe  ShpfKed  tits 
evidence  for  the  different  steps  of  the  table  : 

(1)  Signs  of  an  original  error  appear  in  CB  G9,  169,  170,  266*  271,  280. 

(2)  See  CB  21,  68, '69. 

(3)  Sec  CB  64,  06,  104,  121,  129,  157,  158,  185,  189,  204,221,  222,  260,  271. 

(4)  L  is  isolated  by  CB  2,  32,  178,  194,  271  ;  is  connected  with  Gu.  by  CB  11, 
40,  49,  157,  1S9,  264.  Rice,  is  connected  with  this  group  by  CB  85,  86,  104. 

(5)  B  is  isolated  by  CB  6,  121,  170,  188,  202,  280. 

(6)  The  position  of  Leon  is  somewhat  doubtful.  CB  64,  66,  104,  157,  158 
place  it  on  this  side;  CB  40  connects  it  with  the  sub-group  R,  B;  CB  83  with  B; 
but  CB  118,  124,  146  are  more  correct  than  in  tbe  other  MSS.  on  this  side. 

(7)  Sec  CB  40,  61,  68,  79,  118,  121,  167,  256,  266,  285,  286.  R  is  isolated  by 
CB  77,  116,  170,  180;  B  by  CB  76,  83,  85,  86,  97,  137,  140,  239,  241,  255,  270, 
278.  It  is  the  least  accurate  of  all  the  CB  MSS. 


The  CB  collection  consists  of  267  problems  ending  in  mate  (51  in  II,  58 
in  III,  32  in  IV,  18  in  V,  20  in  VI,  20  in  VII,  10  in  VIII,  6  in  IX,  5  in  X, 
8  in  XI,  7  in  XII,  2  in  XIII,  3  in  XIV,  3  in  XV,  1  in  XVI,  2  in  XVII,  1  in 
XVIII,  1  in  XIX,  and  19  in  an  unspecified  number  of  moves),  5  unclassified 
problems  (of  which  two  are  really  games  ending  in  ‘  Bare  King’),  14  Exercises, 
and  2  self-mates  (a  third  appears  as  a  variation  of  CB  124,  a  mate  in  V).  In 
75  positions  the  loser  has  no  pieces  other  than  King,  and  in  55  mate-problems 
the  winner’s  King  is  omitted.  Many  of  the  mates  are  conditional :  in  31 
mate  is  to  be  given  by  a  Pawn,  in  26  by  a  Bishop,  and  in  5  by  other  pieces, 
generally  tbe  Queen  ;  in  18  the  mate  is  to  be  given  upon  a  specified  square,  5 
of  these  being  mates  in  the  ‘  four  points  ’,  and  1  in  the  ‘  point  estraunge  ’  of  the 
Anglo-Norman  MSS. 

The  Muslim  element  in  the  collection  is  surprisingly  small.  I  have  only 
identified  29  positions  with  mansubat  in  Muslim  MSS.20  Nine  more  are  so 
similar  in  stide  to  Muslim  positions  that  I  think  we  can  accept  them  as 
assuredly  Muslim  also.21  Variations  on  these  problems  will  account  for  44 
more  positions  in  CB.22  Even  so,  the  total  Muslim  element  in  the  collectiqp 
will  only  amount  to  8.2  problems — only  28  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  Often  the 
Muslim  position  is  simplified  by  the  omission  of  non-essential  pieces,  so  that 
the  defence  is  weakened ;  or  the  position  is  diagrammed  at  a  later  stage,  so 
that  the  solution  is  shortened. 

The  small  proportion  of  Muslim  work  is  in  part  due  to  the  alterations  in 
rule  in  Europe,  and  specially  in  Lombardy.  The  abandonment  of  the  win  by 
Bare  King  in  the  Lombard  assize  made  the  ivhole  of  the  Muslim  strategy  of 
the  End-game  obsolete,  and  manv  of  the  finest  of  the  mansubat  became  useless 
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£®  &  SJSsalt.  ■  We  may,  perhaps,  see  the  beginnings  of  a  European  attempt  to 
reconstruct  a  science  of  the  End-game  in  the  simpler  problems,  in  which  the 
powers  of  a  single  piece,  or  the  combined  powers  of  a  few  pieces,  are  explored 
(e.g.  the  games  with  Kings  and  Rooks  only). 

Any  comparison  of  the  European  problems,  as  contained  in  BS  and  CB, 
with  the  Muslim  mansubat  is  bound  to  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  former. 
The  Muslim  composer  was  an  artist  with  a  clear  ideal  and  a  skilful  hand.  The 
early  European  composer  neither  adopted  the  ideals  of  the  Muslim  masters  nor 
substituted  others  of  his  own.  His  problems  lack  verisimilitude,  and  there  is 
no  pretence  that  they  represent  positions  which  might  have  been  obtained  in 
the  course  of  actual  play.  The  European  player  saw  no  incongruity  in  Pawns 
on  the  first  line  of  the  board,  or  in  Aufins  upon  squares  that  no  Aufin  could 
reach  in  the  course  of  a  game.  Again  and  again  we  meet  with  two  white  or 
two  black  Aufins  moving  on  squares  of  the  same  colour.  In  a  later  MS.  (Pice.) 
we  shall  meet  with  all  four  Aufins  on  the  same  diagonal.23 

The  European  composer  set  to  work  to  diminish  rigorously  the  resources  of 
the  defence  by  the  reduction  of  force,  by  the  abandonment  of  the  Muslim 
tradition  that  the  winner’s  King  should  be  under  threat  of  an  obvious  and 
immediate  mate,  by  the  omission  of  the  winner’s  King.  This  robbed  the 
mate-drive — the  commonest  type  of  mansuba  ending-  in  mate — of  all  point, 
and  we  find  hardly  any  European  problems  of  this  class.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  abandonment  of  this  type  of  problem  opened  the  way  to  the  composition 
of  problems  in  which  the  first  move  was  no  longer  a  check,  and  of  246  sound 
problems  and  variations  in  CB,  no  less  than  132  (53  per  cent.)  commence  with 
non-checking  moves.  In  some  of  the  later  collections  the  proportion  is 
still  higher. 

Obvious  results  of  all  this  are  the  smaller  number  of  pieces  employed  in 
a  problem,  and  the  great  disproportion  between  the  forces  of  the  attack  and 
defence,  which  I  have  already'  mentioned  as  one  of  the  simplest  means  of  dis¬ 
criminating  between  European  and  Muslim  work.  In  CB  the  average  number 
of  pieces  to  a  diagram  is  only'  6-4  (or  excluding  the  unsimplified  Muslim 
positions,  6-1),  and  the  attack  has  2|  men  to  every-  1  for  the  defence  (or 
excluding  the  same  problems,  3  to  every  1  for  the  defence). 

The  unavoidable  conclusion  is  that  the  average  European  composer  had  far 
less  ability  than  the  average  Muslim,  and  the  European  preference  for  problems 
the  solution  of  which  only  took  a  very  few  moves  supports  this  view  also.  The 
average  length  of  the  solutions  of  over  300  mate-mansubat  in  the  Muslim 
MSS.  is  8  moves,  and  half  of  them  are  in  V-VIII  moves ;  the  average  length 
of  the  mates  in  CB  is  5  moves,  and  more  than  half  are  in  II-IV  moves.  The 
favourite  length  of  a  Muslim  mate  was  5  ;  of  a  European  mate,  2  or  3  moves. 

But  even  in  this  limited  field,  and  with  all  the  wider  opportunities  for 
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expressing  his  ideas  upon  the  chessboard  which  the  abandonment  ef  {tfe ; 
ventions  afforded  him,  the  mediaeval  European  composer  was  singularly  etomSfi 
in  his  work.  His  powers  of  construction  were  very  limited,  and  when,  ttltafc? 
native  solutions  or  awkward  defences  came  to  light,  he  was  without  the  striliat' 
the  patience  to  remedy  the  defects  in  his  work  by  the  reconstruction  of  his- 
diagram.  Instead,  he  had  recourse  to  the  invention  of  special  conditions, 
which  should  govern  the  play  in  that  particular  problem,  and  so  exclude  the 
undesired  line  of  play,  and  make  good  the  flaws  in  his  work.  These  bizarre 
conditions  are  attached  to  about  one  quarter  of  the  problems  in  CB.  An 
undesired  first  move  is  excluded  by  such  a  condition  as  rocens  primo  tractu 
non  movelur  (CB  16),  or  miles  non  faciet  primnm  tractum  (CB  20),  or  even  by 
a  more  stringent  prohibition  still,  rocens  punclatns  est  immobdis  (CB  2),  or 
aJfinvs  non  movelur  nisi  possit  capere  (CB  46) — conditions  which  obviously  may 
cut  out  awkward  moves  at  a  later  stage  also.  Inconvenient  defences  by  the 
capture  of  the  attacking  pieces,  or  a  diversity  of  attacks  depending  upon  the 
capture  of  defensive  force,  are  prevented  by  the  fidation  of  pieces  entirely  or 
in  part  :  omned  ntriusque  pariis  sunt  affuJaii  (CB  10),  rocens  est  affulatus  a  rege  et 
regin  a  ah  omnibus  (CB  9).  The  same  device  is  used  to  strengthen  the  defence 
in  variations  in  which  there  was  intended  to  be  no  solution.  Pieces  are 
allowed  abnormal  moves — in  isto  partito  roeens  valet  aljinwm  et  roccum  el  utrius- 
qve  tractnm  facit  (CB  22);  pedo  vadit  sicut  pedo  et  regina ,  et  quando  est  pedo 
semper  vadit  snperins  (CB  245) — or  are  forbidden  legal  moves — quando  aliquis 
pedonum  erit  fa.cta  regina  non  saltabit  sed  faciet  unum  tractum  (CB  241),  or  si 
contingat  aliqnem  pedonem fieri  reginam  non  faciet  nisi  unum  tractum  et  unum,  hoc 
est  quod,  non  polernnt  sallare  nt  consueverunt  regine  nove  (CB  232). 24  Pawns, 
necessary  to  block  certain  squares,  are  allowed  to  move  in  the  reverse  direction, 
so  that  they  may  not  interfere  wTith  the  intended  solution.  A  Queen  on  the 
player’s  first  line  is  declared  to  be  a  newly  promoted  Pawn,  and  allowed  the 
privilege  leap  (CB  180).  Stalemate  is  prevented  by  the  addition  of  a  piece 
which  can  only  move  when  the  King  cannot — alfinus  niger  numquam  trahiiur 
donee  rex  suits  it  el  pedo  possit  ludere  (CB  212);  miles  niger  non  movelur  nisi  quando 
copit  vel  rex  suns  erit  clansns  (CB  232),  or  the  stalemated  player  forfeits  his 
move,  and  his  opponent  plays  again.  These  are  illustrations  of  the  ways  in 
which  the  European  composer  invented  conditions  in  order  to  make  his  solu¬ 
tion  work.  The  crudeness  of  the  method  is  patent. 

Notwithstanding  his  weakness  as  a  composer,  the  mediaeval  European 
problemist  made  some  important  contributions  to  the  development  of  his 
branch  of  chess.  The  simple  title  ‘  White  plays  and  wins  ’  of  the  Muslim 
MSS.  was  gradually  replaced  by  the  more  exact  ‘  White  mates  in  x  moves  ’. 
The  Muslim  laid  no  stress  upon  the  leDgth  or  method  of  the  solution  of 
a  mansuba.  A  line  of  play  which  led  to  a  decisive  result,  be  it  mate,  Bare 
King,  or  stalemate,  in  ten  moves  did  just  as  well  as  one  which  arrived  at 
a  similar  result  in  five  moves.  The  European  title  lays  stress  upon  the  length 
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Tf  of  the  solution,  and  eventually  upon  the  shortest  method  of  winning-  against 
'  l  the  best  defence.  It  might  increase  the  difficulty  of  solution,  though  this 
possibility  never  really  exercised  any  influence  upon  the  mediaeval  methods  of 
composition,  and  it  is  only  in  our  own  day  that  the  full  logical  effect  of  fixing 
the  number  of  moves  in  the  solution  has  been  allowed  free  development.  The 
mediaeval  turned  aside  to  lay  stress  upon  mate  in  an  exact  number  of  moves, 
neither  more  nor  less,  and  the  typical  statement  of  the  mediaeval  problem 
is  ‘  White  mates  in  x  moves  exactly  ( tantum )  or  ‘  neither  more  nor  less  {nec 
plus  nec  minus)  ’.  This  condition  had  a  great  influence  upon  the  form  of 
composition.  A  mate  on  the  move  became  one  in  II  exactly,  and  the  solver 
had  to  discover  a  waiting  move  which  would  allow  him  to  postpone  the  mate, 
or  another  line  of  play.  'While  the  liberty  of  the  attack  was  seriously  restricted, 
the  resources  of  the  defence  received  a  notable  increase.  A  line  of  play  which 
compelled  a  mate  a  move  too  soon,  or  a  move  which  cramped  the  freedom  of 
the  defender’s  King,  became  valuable  methods  of  defence. 

A  second  European  innovation  lvas  the  self-mate,  which  may  possibly  (see 
the  solution  of  Arch.  27  on  p.  579)  have  developed  out  of  the  ordinary  game, 
i ,  There  is,  however,  very  little  variety  in  the  mediaeval  examples  of  this  form 
;  !of  problem,  and  with  few  exceptions  (CB  124  is  the  most  notable  exception) 
j  j  hey  illustrate  only  a  single  method  of  forcing  the  desired  termination.  In 
(  nearly  every  case  the  mated  King-  is  blocked  on  a  corner  square,  and  the 
!  solution  occupies  a  considerable  time.  On  the  whole,  the  self-mate  is  more 
j:  prominent  in  the  Anglo-Norman  MSS.  than  in  BS  or  CB. 
i  A  third  innovation  was  the  symmetrical  problem.  The  early  composer 
') showed  a  decided  partiality  for  positions  of  this  kind.  CB  28,  41,  47,  5.2,  53, 
59,  104,  105,  110,  128,  *164,  237,  263,  and  287  are  examples.  Muslim 
mansubat  of  this  character  are  very  rare  ;  CB  255  is  almost  the  only  example. 
Apparently,  the  European  composer  arranged  the  position  at  times  without 
any  underlying  motive,  and  then  tried  to  discover  a  solution.  This  was  not 
always  possible.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  CB  263  in  any  other  way.  The 
Florence  MS.  Pice,  contains  some  more  elaborate  examples  of  symmetrical 
problems. 

The  European  player  was  also  very  fond  of  the  conditional  problem,  both 
the  mate  upon  a  specified  square,  and  also  with  a  specified  piece.  This  type  of 
problem  is  of  Muslim  origin,  but  the  idea  was  developed  considerably  in 
Europe.20  In  the  16th  c.  the  problem  in  which  the  player  had  to  give  check 
with  a  Pawn  (Bishop)  and  mate  with  a  second  Pawn  (Bishop),  on  successive 
moves,  reached  its  greatest  popularity  and  became  the  typical  problem  of  the 
period.  The  beginning-  of  this  popularity  is  seen  in  CB  170  ami  172. 

But  the  most  typical  feature  of  the  mediaeval  problem  of  the  period  to 
which  BS  and  CB  belong  is  the  vnsountl  problem,  to  which  there  is  no  solution 
in  the  number  of  moves  and  under  the  conditions  prescribed  in  the  title. 
About  one-third  (108  out  of  318  problems  and  variations  ending  in  mate)  of 


expressing  his  ideas  upon  the  chessboard  which  the  abandonment  tilt  COtl* 
volitions  afforded  him,  the  mediaeval  European  composer  was  singularly  elnmsy 
in  his  work.  His  powers  of  construction  were  very  limited,  and  wkeft  altar- 
native  solutions  or  awkward  defences  came  to  light,  he  was  without  the  skill  or 
the  patience  to  remedy  the  defects  in  his  work  by  the  reconstruction  of  his 
diagram.  Instead,  he  had  recourse  to  the  invention  of  special  conditions 
which  should  govern  the  play  in  that  particular  problem,  and  so  exclude  the 
undesired  line  of  play,  and  make  good  the  flaws  in  his  work.  These  bizarre 
conditions  are  attached  to  about  one  quarter  of  the  problems  in  CB.  An 
V  nndesired  first  move  is  excluded  by  such  a  condition  as  roccus  primo  tractu 
non  movetur  (CB  16),  or  miles  non  faciet  primnm  iractum  (CB  20),  or  even  by 
a  more  stringent  prohibition  still,  roccus  punclatus  cst  immobile  (CB  2),  or 
aJfnns  non  movetur  nisi possit  capere  (CB  46) — conditions  which  obviously  may 
cut  out  awkward  moves  at  a  later  stage  also.  Inconvenient  defences  by  the 
capture  of  the  attacking  pieces,  or  a  diversity  of  attacks  depending  upon  the 
capture  of  defensive  force,  are  prevented  by  the  fidation  of  pieces  entirely  or 
in  part  :  ornnes  utrmsque partis  sunt  affidali  (CB  10),  roccus  est  affidatus  a  rege  et 
regina  ah  omnibus  (CB  9).  The  same  device  is  used  to  strengthen  the  defence 
in  variations  in  which  there  was  intended  to  be  no  solution.  Pieces  are 
allowed  abnormal  moves — in  isto  parlito  roccus  valet,  alfinum  et  roccum  et  utrius- 
qne  tract nm  faeit  (CB  22) ;  pedo  vadit  sicut  pedo  et  regina,  et  quando  est.  pedo 
semper  vadit  snperius  (CB  245) — or  are  forbidden  legal  moves — quando  aliqitis 
pedonum  erit  facta  regina  non  sattabit,  sed  faciet  uiium  tractum  (CB  241),  or  si 
contingat  aliqnem  pedonem fieri  regiuom  non  faciet  nisi  unum  Iractum  et  unum,  hoc 
est  quod  non  poterunt  saltare  nt  consnevernnt  regine  move  (CB  232). 24  Pawns, 
necessary  to  block  certain  squares,  are  allowed  to  move  in  the  reverse  direction, 
so  that  they  may  not  interfere  with  the  intended  solution.  A  Queen  on  the 
player’s  first  line  is  declared  to  be  a  newly  promoted  Pawn,  and  allowed  the 
privilege  leaji  (CB  180).  Stalemate  is  prevented  by  the  addition  of  a  piece 
which  can  only  move  wThen  the  King  cannot — alfinns  niger  numquam  trahitur 
donee  res. ;  suns  uel pedo  possit  ludere  (CB  212) ;  miles  niger  non  movetur  nisi  quando 
capit  vel  rex  suns  erit  clausus  (CB  232),  or  the  stalemated  player  forfeits  his 
move,  and  his  opponent  plays  again.  These  are  illustrations  of  the  ways  in 
winch  the  European  composer  invented  conditions  in  order  to  make  his  solu¬ 
tion  work.  The  crudeness  of  the  method  is  patent. 

Notwithstanding-  his  weakness  as  a  composer,  the  mediaeval  European 
problemist  made  some  important  contributions  to  the  development  of  his 
branch  of  chess.  The  simple  title  ‘  White  plays  and  wins  ’  of  the  Muslim 
MSS.  w'as  gradually  replaced  by  the  more  exact  ‘  White  mates  in  x  moves  ’. 
The  Muslim  laid  no  stress  upon  the  length  or  method  of  the  solution  of 
a  mansuba.  A  line  of  play  w'hich  led  to  a  decisive  result,  be  it  mate,  Bare 
King,  or  stalemate,  in  ten  moves  did  just  as  well  as  one  which  arrived  at 
a  similar  result  in  five  moves.  The  European  title  lays  stress  upon  the  length 
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.  '  Another  trick  is  this.  At  the  start  you  pretend  that  you  do  not  remember  the 
problem,  and  have  consequently  arranged  the  men  differently  from  what  you  should 
have  done,  and  this  you  repeat  often  at  the  start,  and  yet  you  place  the  men  as  they 
ought  to  he.  In  this  case,  if  he  sees  a  move  which  looks  to  win  easily,  he  will  think 
that  you  do  not  remember  the  problem  and  play  accordingly.  But  you,  recognizing 
that  he  has  chosen  the  good  side,  will  say,  ‘  Before  I  play,  I  wish  to  see  what  I  have 
done’,  and  you  will  then.be  able  to  add  something  by  which  the  whole  problem  is 
changed,  and  will  urge  that  you  ought  not  to  play  it  out  because  you  have  made 
a  great  mistake  because  you  did  not  set  up  the  position  correctly.  And  he  will  not 
be  able  to  complain  of  you,  because  from  the  start  he  lias  believed  that  you  did  not 
know  the  problem.  If,  moreover,  he  again  wishes  to  take  the  good  side,  you  will 
again  observe  what  I  have  said  above,  and  will  say  that  you  will  not  play  because 
you  do  not  remember  it,  and  you  accordingly  destroy  the  position  and  make  another, 
or  you  observe  some  other  trick. 

Again,  you  ought  to  appear  cautious  in  wagering,  and  to  note  carefully  whether 
he  takes  the  problem  with  a  tremulous  voice,  or  after  a  moderate  amount  of  con¬ 
sideration,  or  whether  he  is  ready  to  wager  large  sums,  or  whether  he  wished  to  take 
other  problems  which  have  been  set  up,  or  whether  he  refuses  to  take  other  positions 
which  are  to  be  set  up,  for  all  these  things  show  whether  he  knows  the  problem 

There  is  also  another  trick  which  is  called  the  golden  one,  which  is  worked  in 
such  a  way  that  it  compels  the  gamester  to  take  the  worst  side.  It  is  done  thus. 
You  know  that  a  good  problem  ought  not  to  be  wdiat  it  appears,  but  its  opposite. 
You  say  that  the  side  which  appears  to  have  the  better  is  to  lay  a  double  stake.  For 
unless  he  play  carefully,  in  this  way  alone  lie  is  compelled,  before  you  lay  your 
wager,  to  say  which  side  he  wishes.  For  you  will  ask  him  whether  he  wishes  you 
to  stake  double  or  single,  and  in  this  way  you  will  learn  which  side  he  is  choosing. 
Thus  do  sqme  use  this  trick. 

This  certainly  represents  the  mediaeval  chess-player  at  his  worst,  and  if  it 
had  been  true  at  all  generally,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  chess  could  have  sur¬ 
vived  such  base  and  fraudulent  uses.  But  happily  all  the  evidence  goes  to 
showT  that  this  picture  can  have  been  true  of  only  a  small  minority  of  players, 
and  only  towards  the  end  of  the  mediaeval  period.  It  is  very  easy  to  over¬ 
estimate  the  wager  element  in  the  problems,  and  indeed  the  whole  popularity 
of  the  problem  in  mediaeval  chess.  It  is  not  without  significance  that  we 
hear  nothing  of  this  knavery,  and  nothing  of  the  general  use  of  the  problem, 
in  mediaeval  literature.  The  burgess  of  Falsetown  who  cheats  Berra  out  of 
his  property  at  the  chessboard  plays  whole  games  of  chess,  and  leaves  the 
problem  severely  alone.  Not  one  single  passage  among  all  the  mediaeval 
references  to  chess  refers  to  the  use  of  problems  for  gambling  purposes,  and  all 
the  many  disputes  w'hich  arose  in  connexion  with  chess  arose  in  connexion  with 
the  game,  and  not  the  problem. 

The  problems  in  the  CB  work  now  follow  with  shortened  solutions.  It 
would  have  occupied  too  great  space  to  reproduce  the  entire  text  of  the  MS.  ; 
but  I  have  given  several  solutions  verbatim,  not  because  there  is  any  difficulty 
in  understanding  their  meaning,  but  as  specimens  of  the  verbose  style  of  the 
CB  and  BS  texts,  or  because  they  involve  expressions  or  statements  of  more 
general  interest.  I  give  with  eaeli  diagram  references  to  both  tire  CB  and 
BS  collections.  Where  the  BS  reference  is  succeeded  by  a  dagger,  the  BS 


position  differs  front  that  dian-raminrd. 


SOLUTIONS  TO  CB. 


1.  ‘Albi  habent  priimim  tractum  et  uolunt  mattare  nigros  ad  &h03  tfactOB 
tantmn  ;  ct  possunl  trahendo  roccum  in  A  (f7),  et  est  scae.  Opportebit  emn  etpsre 
do  milite  et  tu  de  too  milite  inferiori  dices  ei  mat  in  puncto  rubeo(g6):  hoc  dico 
si  non  sit  rex  nlbus.  Scd  si  rex  albus  esset  in  B  (g5),  non  posset  fieri ;  quia  capiendo 
roccum  daretur  ei  scac,  ct  ita  non  nmttarctur  in  secundo  tractu.  Item  si  staret  rex 
albus  in  C  (he),  nialtaretur,  non  dicendo  scac  de  rocco  in  A,  sed  capiendo,  militem 
pnmo  tractu,  ct  secundo  esset  mat  in  A.  Si  auteni  csset  pedo  niger  in  pnneto  (e5) 
uadens  ut  signatura  est  (to  c8),  non  fieret,  quia  posset  eum  trahere  et  tunc  nec 
daretur  mat  de  milite,  nec  de  rocco.’ 

A  shortened  version  of  a  Muslim  problem  (Ar.  300),  of  which  the  European 
players  have  made  several  wager  positions.  Cf.  CB  34,  266,  270,  274  (in  III), 
Ash.  5,  Port.  5,  D  25,  Pice.  131,  PL  60,  61,  Sens  8,  Bicc.  1  (all  the  pieces  one  to  the 
left),  and  Gott.  4,  Luc.  6,  Dam.  7,  WL>  11,  47  (and  different  settings  of  the  idea 
WD  49  and  145).  Alf.  65  (Bl.  Kh6,  Rh7,  Ivte6,  f5  ;  Wli.  Ke8,  Ktc8,  d7,  Rg3,  g4  ; 
Bl.  m.  in  II)  shows  that  the  idea  of  shortening  the  original  m.  in  IV  had  occurred 
to  Muslim  players. 

2.  I  give  both  the  BS  and  CB  texts,  to  show  the  difference  between  them. 

BS  3  (Ba5  on  a6).  CB  2. 

‘Albi  primo  trahunt  et  miles  habet,  ‘  Albi  primo  trabunt  et  mattabunt&higros 
fiduciam,  et  roccus  stans  iuxta  militem  in  2°  tractu,  et  roccus  punctatus  (a5)  est 
non  mouctur,  et  pedones  uadunt  ut  signa-  immobilis,  et  miles  affidatus,  et  pedoneP 
turn  est  (to  8th  line)  uel  sint  regine  quod  uadunt  ut  signatum  est  (to  8th  line)  et 
idem  ualet.  Et  uolunt  albi  mattare  sunt  pedones  et  regine  sicuf  placet, 
nigros  ad  2um  tractum,  et  fieri  potest  Uidetur  quod  multis  modis  possint 
trahendo  roccum  in  A  (g3).  Si  aliud  mattare  nigros  in  2°  tractu,  sed  non  fit 
facerent  albi,  non  mattarent  nigros  ad  2um  nisi  unico  modo  si  bene  defendatur,  et 
tractum,  quia  si  capiant  roccum  de  alfino,  hoc  trahendo  roccum  in  A  (g3),  quia 
ipse  traliet  alium  roccum  in  punctum  quicquid  nigri  faciant,  recipient  mat  de 
(a7).  Item  si  traliat  alfinum  ante  pedo-  eodem  rocco  uel  de  niilite.  Si  autem 
nem,  nigri  trahent  suum  roccum  in  B  albi  caperent  roccum  de  alfino  (quod 
(h3).  Semper  est  defensio,  nisi  fiat  multi  faciunt),  nigri  traherent  alium 
primus  tractus  de  rocco  in  A.’  roccum  in  B  (a7)  et  defenderent.  Uel  si 

traherent  alfinum  ante  pedonem  ,  uel 
reginam  ibidem,  nigri  traherent  suum 
roccum  ill  C  (h3) ;  uel  si  albi  traliant 
pedoneiu  qui  stat  iuxta  alfinum  nigri 
trabunt  regem.  Ad  oninem  tractum  est 
defensio,  preterquain  ad  tractum  rocci 
ill  A,  quern  tu  facias.’ 

3.  1  Bb6  + ;  2  Rd7  m.  (2  ICtl7  m.  is  not  given,  nor  is  the  alternative  solution 

1  Ilc8  +  ;  2  Ktf5  m.).  Variation:  Kcl  on  bl.  The  text  solution  fails,  but  the 

solution  1  Bc8  +  ;  2  Ktf5m./<  mbtilius.  * 

4.  No  solution  ;  1  Pc7,  Ra6 ;  2  Pb7  is  now  prevented.  BS  does  not  notice 
that  the  fidation  of  the  Bl.  R  is  unuecessary.  '  Variation  (not  in  BS) :  Eli6  on  another 
row.  Sound.  1  Pc7,  Ra6 ;  2  Pb7  m. 

5.  (BS  5  substitutes  Wh.  Pd2  for  Rc2,  and  changes  colours)  1  Kt"5  +  d,  Bh3  + ; 

2  R  X  B  + ,  R  X  R.  (BS  adds  variation  :  ,Kfl  on  gl ,  Rd3  fidated  ;  m.°in  III  exactly. 
Unsound.  1  Ktg5  +  d,  Bli7,  and  2  .  .  ,  Bg3  +  ;  or  1  Ktf4  +  d,  Bh3.  See  CB  45.) 

This  is  the  first  of  a  very  large  number  of  positious  in  which  the  Black  King 
is  fenced  in  on  a  corner  square  by  Pawns  and  Bishops,  with  threat  of  discovered 
check  from  a  Rook  by  the  removal  of  a  Knight.  The  original  idea  of  such  a  position 
is  obtained  from  Ar.  83,  the  ‘Dilaram  problem’,  but  all  these  mates  in  II  and  III 
exactly,  are  of  course  European  work. 
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^  6.  1  Ke2,  forcing  Bl.  to  weaken  liis  defence.  A  ‘  block  ’  problem.  LB  says' 

fit  wmo  mo do,  overlooking  the  fact  that  1  K  x  B  does  equally  well.  BS  13  prevents 
$  this  by  fidating  Bd4  from  the  King,  and  renders  the  fidation  of  the  P  unnecessary  by 
‘  placing  Kd3  on  c3,  Pd2  on  c2 — an  improvement,  since  the  position  does  not  so 
>  openly  suggest  the  K’s  move. 

7.  Wh.  must  retain  the  power  of  double  interposition,  hence  1  .  .  ,  R  x  P  or  RfG 
is  insufficient.  1  .  .  ,  Rf7  allows  2  Ktb4  +  ;  3  R  x  K  m. ;  and  1  .  .  ,  Bel  or  fl  is  met 

,  by  2  Rh5.  The  MS.  gives  1  fRd4 ;  2E-,Ex  B,  or  2  Ktc5  +  d,  Ba4  +  ;  3  B  x  B,  R  x  B. 

8.  1  Bc7,  BxB;  2  KtxEm.;  or  1  . . ,  Rf4  or  h4 ;  2  Ktb4m.;  or  1  ..,  B  else¬ 
where;  2  Ktc5  m.  Variation  (1):  Rn4  on  al,  a2  or  a3.  Unsound.  1  Bc7, 

j  B  opposite  B  saves  mate.  (Variation  (2)  added  in  L  in  later  hand :  Ra4  on  al  and 
j.  add  Bl,  Pc2.  Unsound.  1  Bc7,  Pci  =  Q;  2  Kt+d,  Qa3  covers.) 

9.  1  Q  x  B,  Kt~ ;  2  Ra7  m.  The  fidation  of  the  Q  is  unnecessary,  and  probably 

.  only  added  to  preserve  analogy  with  other  versions  of  the  position.  Variations  in 

;  CB  only :  (1)  Bd5  on  c5 ;  (2)  Bdo  White  ;  (3)  Bd5  removed.  All  sound  by  1  Qb7  +  ; 

2  Qa8  m.,  requiring  the  fidation  of  the  Q. 

Cf.  CB  10,  12,  Arch.  14,  I)  22,  23,  PL  4,  6,  22,  26  (trick  variation),  62,  65; 
and  in  III,  PL  5,  Picc.  89,  L  291.  The  position  is  probably  based  upon  a  Muslim 
problem  (1  Ar.  24). 

10.  1  Bd6 ;  2  Qb7  m.  If  1  Ebl,  Bd6.  •  Cf.  CB  9. 

11.  1  Ra7  + ;  2  Pb7  m.  Cf.  K  22,  Port.  8,  Ash.  10,  C  42.  (BS  16  adds  varia¬ 
tion  :  Kh3  on  b5.  Unsound.  1  Ra7  + ,  Kt  x  R  +  .) 

12.  1  Ed7,  Kt- ;  2  Ba7  m. ;  or  1  . . ,  Kta7  +  ;  2  Ii  x  Kt  m.  Variations  (1)  add 

■i 1  Wh.  Pco.  Unsound.  1  Ed7.  P  x  P.  (If  1  K  x  P.  Pd7.)  (2)  Bf7  on  d7.  add  Wh. 

I :  Pc5.  Sound.  1  K  x  P,  Kt- ;  2  Ea7  m.  Cf.  CB  9. 

13.  If  1  Bd6  or  h6  +  d,  KtxB!  If  lPxB.RxP.  If  1  KfS  or  K  x  B,  Ktd6. 
If  1  Kd8  + ,  Kt  x  E  +  .  If  1  Eg8.  Ktd8  + ;  2  B  x  Kt  +  .  B  x  B.  Variations  :  ( 1)  in 
CB  only,  replace  Bf8  by  Kt.  Sound.  1  Kth7  +  d,  B  x  B ;  2  Bg6  m. ;  or  1  . . ,  Kt  x  B  ; 
2  Kt  x  B  m.  (2)  in  CB  and  BS,  add  Wh.  Ktb6,  guam  additions  pauci  semni  (CB). 
Sound.  1  K  X  B,  Ktd6 ;  2  B  x  Kt  m. ;  or  1  .  .  ,  Ec6  +  ;  2  B  x  Em. :  or  1  . . ,  Pg4  ; 

|  2  BgG  m. 

;  Cf.  CB  278,  Picc.  27,  39,  CB  64  in  III,  and  CB  113  &c.  in  IV. 

'  14.  1  .  .  ,  Iia5  threatening  ;  2  .  .  .  Ba6  +  .  or  if  2  Pc6.  K  x  dP  +  .  Cf.  CB  18. 

15.  1  Qf7,  KfS;  2  Bf3  m.  Cf.  Arch.  19,  Rice.  41.  Picc.  1,  38,  F  292,  S  37, 

,  WA  13,  and  WD  51. 

16.  1  Bf3  ;  2  Kte6  or  Ed7  m.  BS  21,  omitting  PcG  and  the  condition,  allows 
other  solutions  by  1  Rf7,  g7,  e7,  h7,  or  b7  ;  it  adds  variation :  Wh.  K  elsewhere, 
when  1  Kte6  +  ,  Kt  x  Kt;  2  Rd7  m.  is  also  possible.  Cf.  CB  274,  Picc.  14,  42,  51. 

17.  (BS  22  raises  lines  2  and  3  one  each.)  1  R  x  Q,  Rh7  ;  2  Ec8  m. ;  or  1  .  .  , 
any  other ;  2  Ktf7  m.  The  favourite  keys  in  positions  like  this  fail  thus :  1  Bf7.  Rc3 
(in  BS  position,  Ra2);  and  1  Bb7,  Ra5  +  . 

1 8.  (BS  1 9  adds  Kte5.)  1 .  . .  Iia5  threatening ;  2  . . ,  Ra6  +  ;  or  if  2  Pc6,  B  x  P  + . 
Cf.  CB14. 

19.  ‘Nigri  primo  trahunt  et  alfinus  est  affidatus,  et  dicunt  nigri  quod  in  2c 
tractu  aut  capient  reginam  de  dono,  aut  dabunt  mat  i-egi  albo ;  et  tu  cogas  cuui 
dicere  ante  tractum  quid  istorum  uelit  facere.  Si  dicat  quod  capiet  reginam  de 
dono,  non  poterit  quia  tu  caperes  eiirn  de  alfino.  Si  dicat  quod  uelit  alhos  mattare, 
non  poterit  quia  cum  dicet  scac  in  A  (d8),  tu  cooperies  te  de  alfino  affidato,  et 
dabis  ei  scac,  et  ita  in  utroque  casu  perdet.’  Cf.  the  similar  double  game,  CB  40.  We 
must  understand  that  the  undertaking  to  take  the  Queen  means  to  take  it  without 
the  loss  of  the  capturing  piece.  The  position  is  PL  53. 

20.  (BS  31  has  Rb7  on  c7.)  1  Eb3,  Rf7  blocking  f7  and  pinning  the  Q.  Varia¬ 
tions  (not  in  BS):  (1)  Add  Bl.  Pf2.  Sound.  1  Rb3,  Ef7;  2  Qg7  m. ;  or  1  K<r2  ; 
2  Qg7  or  Ktf7,  according  as  Bl.  plays,  m.  (2)  Add.  Bl.  Fc2.  Sound.  1  Kg2,  &c.. 
still  holds. 

21.  1  Edl  ;  2  Ed8  m.  or  KtfG  m.,  according  as  Bl.  plays.  Variations  :  (1)  The 
Bl.  Ps  go  to  8th  line.  Unsound.  1  Edl,  B  x  P ;  2  Ed8  +  ,  P  x  It  =  O.  Or  2  Kt  +  d 
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111.  1  Q1..7  ;  2  Qc8  ;  3  Qa7 ;  4  Q1.7  m.  Cf.  Alf.  77.  '  .  ■  ‘ 

112.  1  Rb2,  Pal  -  Q;  2  Ra2  +  ,  Qa3  ;  3B*Q,  Ka7 ;  4  BcS  m.  '%■ 

1 13.  1  TitlS  +  ;  2  ICttl (i  +  ;  3  P  x  R,  PfS  ;  4  Pd7  m. 

114.  1  Ktc(i  +  ,  KtxKt;  2  P  x  Kt,  Re8  or  h7  (if  Rf8  or  g8  ;  3  Re8  +  ,  R  x.K.  ;■ 

Ami  if  P.liO  ;  3  RI'G.  If  R  elsewhere  on  h  file;  3  R  opposite  R);  3  Re7,  any;  t 


2  P  x  Kt,  R  x  R  ;  3  P  x  It,  stalemate. 

1  Ktc6  +  ,  Kt  x  Kt ;  2  P  x  Kt,  Red  +  ;  3 

1 15.  (BS  97  places  KaG  on  a5,  Pa5  o 

BS  97. 

‘  Albi  primo  traliunt  et  mattabunt  nigros 
ad  4um  traotum  uel  pauciores.  Tralie 
alfinum  in  A  (f5)  et  est  scac  discooper- 
tum.  Si  moueat  regen),  scac  de  rocco  in 
angulo  et  postea  scac  de  pedone  et  mat 
dc  milite.  Si  cooperiat  se  de  rocco  in- 
feriori  cape  eum  et  postea  trahe  pedonem 
in  B  (f7),  et  mat  de  alio  pedone.  Si 
cooperiat  se  de  rocco  superiore,  quod  est 
melius,  adliuc  tralie  pedonem  in  B,  et  mat 
de  alio.  Melius,  dixi,  quia  si  non  esset 
pedo  iuxta  regem,  uel  roceus  inferior 
staret  in  puncto  (c2),  nullo  modo  mat- 
taretur  ad  4um  tractum  uel  minus.  Istud 
subtile  partitum  est.’ 


o  on  it.  u nsounu,  ior  1  rvtco t.lutiHt 
(2)  Rli8  on  e8,  Ec6  on  f7.  Unsound,  for 
K~,  R  x  P.  Cf.  BS  94  above, 
n  a4.)  I  give  both  texts. 

CB  115. 

‘  Albi  primo  traliunt  et  mattabunt  nigros 
in  4°  tractu  uel  paucioribus.  Fae  taliter. 
Trahe  alfinum  in  A  (f5).  Si  cooperiat 
se  in  B  (h2),  cape  eum  et  da  scac,  suo  2° 
si  cooperiat  se,  tralie  pedonem  in  C  (f7), 
4°  dabis  ei  mat.  Uel  si  nolit  cooperire 
se  de  suo  rocco,  cape  eum  de  alfino,  et 
erit  mat.  Si  autem  in  principio  non 
cooperiat  se  de  aliquo,  sed  trahat  regem, 
tuuc  da  ei  scac  in  angulo.  Ipse  capiet 
eum.  Tunc  scac  de  pedone  et  mat  de 
milite.  Si  autem  staret  roceus  punctatus 
in  cruce  (Rb2  on  c2)  non  mattaretur  in 
4°  tractu,  quia  cooperiret  se  de  rocco 
superiore,  et  post  paululum  duceret  regem 
album  dicendo  scac,  «t  scac  prolonga- 


116.  (BS  77  has  ICta3  on  a7.)  1  Ktb5  +  ;  2  Ra8  +  ;  3  Pb7  +  ;  4  Pc7  m. 

117.  1  Bf5  + ;  2  Rh8  +  ;  3  Pg7  + ;  4  Kth6  m. 

118.  1  ICtfG  + ,  Kt  x  Kt ;  2  P  x  Kt,  Ra6  ;  3  any,  R  + .  Variation :  Pc6  on  b$, 
Sound.  1  KtfG  +  ,  Kt  X  Kt ;  2  P  x  Kt,  Ba6  ;  3  Ec6,  any ;  4  Pf7  m. 

119.  (BS  94  moves  files  6-/ one  to  right.)  1  Rc8  +  ,  E  x  R  ;  2  Ktc6  + ,  E  x  Kt; 

3  P  X  R,  Kteb  saves  it.  If  1  Kte6  + ,  Kt  x  Kt ;  2  P  x  Kt,  Ea2  ;  3  Pd3,  Re2  ;  or  if 

3~,  K  X  P+  saves  it.  (BS  94  adds  Variations  :  (1)  Omit  Ps  fl,  e2,  d3  in  its  setting. 
Unsound.  1  Ktf6  +  ,  KtxKt;  2  P  x  Kt,  Ra6  ;  3  any,  R+.  (2)  Omit  the  same 

three  Ps  and  place  Pc6  on  b6.  Now  sound.  1  Ktf6  +  ,  KtxKt;  2  Px  Kt,  Ea6  ; 

3  Rc6,  any;  4  Pf7  m.  These  variations  are  really  CB  118.) 

120.  i  Kt(d4)c6  + ,  Kt  x  Kt ;  2  P  x  Kt,  Rf7.  Now  3  Kt  x  R  is  mate ;  3  P  x  R 
is  stalemate  ( damns  es,  CB,  BS) ;  and  3  any  other,  allows  R  x  Q  or  Rf6  + ,  saviug 
the  mate  in  IV. 

121.  1  RxB  +  ;  2  Ke7  +  ,  QxR  (or  Kd8,  3  Rd7  +  ;  4  Pf7  m.);  3  Pf7  +  ; 

4  Kte6  m. 

122.  1  RxP  +  ,  PxR;  2  Ktd4  +  ,  Ka2  (orKa3;  3Ktc5m.);  3Bc4  +  .Ka3 

(or  KxQ;  4  Ktb3  m.) ;  4  Ktc5  m.  Or  1  .  .  ,  KtxR;  2  Ktd4  + ;  3  Bc4  +  ; 

4  Ktb3  m.  If  1  .  .  ,  Ka2;  2  Ktc3  +  ;  3  RxBm.  If  1  .  .  ,  Kc2;  2  Ktd4  +  ; 

3  Ktc3  m. 

123.  1  EdG,  Bc4,  c8,  or  g4 ;  2  Ktf7  +  ;  3  Rb5  ;  4  Rh8  or  d8  m.  accordingly. 

If  1  .  .  ,  Bg8;  2  Ed  8,  Ec8  (or  Ivth2  or  Rh3 ;  3  ExE  or  Kt;  4  Ktf7  m.); 

3  E  x  R  ;  4  Ktf7  or  RxBm. 

124.  Mate  in  IV  by  1  Ktf6  +  ;  2  Pc4  +  ;  3  Pe4  +  ;  4  Rd6  +  ;  5  Q(b7)c6  m. 
Self-mate  in  IV  by  1  Ktf6  +  ;  2  Ra5  +  ;  3  Pe4  +  ;  4  Rf5  +  ,  B  x  R  ‘  et  dant  mat  regi 
albo  uelint  nolint  ’. 

125.  1Bc8  +  ;  2Ec7+;  3  Ra7  +  ;  4ICtc6  +  ;  5  Rb8  m. 
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V  AI6.  1  Ktg4  +  ;  2  Kf7 ;  3  Kte5  ;  4  Ktg6  +  ;  5  Bf5  m.  Variation  :  Eli  3  on  ii  1 . 
tfcfioand,  for  1  IItg4  +  ,  Bh2 ! 

127.  1  Ktb4  ;  2  Ktc6  ;  3  Rh7  ;  4  Re7  +  ;  5  Bd6  or  h6  m. 

128.  1  Re4  +  ;  2  Rc4  +  ;  3  Rc2  +  ;  4  Ktb3  +  ;  5  Bd3  m. 

129.  1  Pa4;  2  Qf4 ;  3  RgO ;  4  Q(bG)c5  + ;  5  Ba3  or  e3  m.  Variations: 

’  (!)  P«3  a  Q.  _  (2)  R  immovable.  Both  unsound. 

h  130.  ‘Albi  primo  trahunt  et  mattabuut  nigros  ad  5uin  tractum  uel  pauciores.  Da 
Scac  discoopertum  de  alfino  in  A  (c4).  Si  cooperiat  se  in  B  (a3),  cape  eum  et  da 
|  scac.  Si  non,  tralie  alfinum  in  C  (e6)  quam  cito  poteris.  Si  trahat  roccurn  suiun  in 
J  P  (c8),  cape  eum  de  alfino,  et  erit  mat  de  rocco.  Si  trahat.  alibi,  mattabitur  semper 
f  in  5°  tractu  tantum.  Si  pedo  niger  non  esset,  defenditnr.’ 

131.  1  Ktf6  +  ;  2  Kte8  +  ;  3  E(fl)gl  +  ;  4  Pe6  +  ;  2  P  x  Kt  m. 

132.  (BS  98  has  Rb3  and  c2  on  b2  and  c3.)  1  Bf5  +  ,  Rh2  (Kg8  is  m.  in  IV  and 

.  Rh3  is  m.  in  V) ;  2  R  x  R  +  ,  Rh3  (Kg8  is  m.  in  V) ;  3  R  x  R  + ,  KgS  ;  if  non-  the 

■  P  goes  to  d8  (Bl.  has  to  choose  before*  playing),  4  Bd7,  Kf8  :  5  Rh8m.  If  to  dl, 

4  Rb3  or  c3  ;  5  R  m. 

133.  1  Qf5  ;  2  Qf2  ;  3  Rbl  ;  4  Eh  2  ;  5  Rf2  m. 

134.  1  Pc7  ;  2  Pf7  ;  3  EeG  (or  a6)+  ;  4  Pc8  =  Q  +  ;  5  Q(b6)c7  in. 

135.  1  Re7  ;  2  Ee8  +  ;  3  Ba8  +  ;  4  Kb6  ;  5Bd6m.  Variations:  (l)Rg7onbl. 

1  Rbl  ;  2  Ral  +  ;  3  Ra8  +  ,  &e.  (2)  Rg7  on  cl,  c2,  c3,  c4,  or  o5.  1  Kc7,  Ka7  ; 

2  Kc6,  ICb8  (if  Ka6  ;  3  Rc5  or  b5,  &c. ;  and  if  Ka8  ;  3  R  on  b  file,  &c.) ;  3  KbG, 
Ka8  ;  4  R  on  a  file  +  ,  Kb8  ;  5  Bd6  m. 

136.  ‘  Est  tractus  pro  tractu,  et  si  rex  niger  claudatur  quod  non  possit  trahere, 
albi  perdunt'  (which  is  omitted  in  the  BS  108  text).  1  ICtfG  (c3);  2  ICtd5.  ICa71: 

..  3  Kte7;  4  Ktc8  ;  5  Ktb6m. 

137.  1  Qb7  +  ;  2  Bf4;  3  BxR;  4  Bf4  ;  5  BdG  m.  Variation:  Pb3  on  b4. 

Unsound,  for  3  .  .  ,  Pb5  and  Bl.  is  stalemate  (‘  et  cssent  nigri  clausi  ’). 

138.  1  Rh8  + ;  2  Bf8  + ;  3  Bg5  +  ;  4  Qb6  ;  5  Rh8  m. 

139.  lRa8  +  ;  2Rc8  +  ;  3Kte4+;  4Rd8  +  ;  5  Be7  m.  Variation:  Rf3  white, 
ii  The  same  solution  bolds. 

140.  ‘Albi  primo  trahunt,  et  mattabunt  nigros  in  6°  tractu  uel  paucioribus,  et 
I’.j  irex  niger  semper  mouebitur  quamdiu  potent,  et  quum  ciausus  erit  pedo  niger 

trahetur.  Et  fit  taliter.  Primo  datur  ei  scac  de  pedone  in  A  (e7).  Si  ipse  uadat 
'  in  B  (e8),  uadat  rex  albus  ubi  erat  pedo,  et  erit  mattus  in  A0  tractu.  Sed  ipse  ibit 
in  C  (g8),  et  tu  fac  reginam.  Si  reuertatur,  mattus  erit  in  2obDS  tractibus.  Sed 
ripse  ibit  in  angulum,  et  tu  de  rege  in  D  (f7),  et  in  E  (f8),  et  reginam  in  C,  et  mat  de 
pedone.’ 

141.  1  Rbl  + ;  2  Kte5 ;  3Bli8  +  ;  4  Kf5  ;  5  Rh7  ;  6  Rd7  m. 

142.  ‘  De  pedone  eunte.’  1  Ktd4  +  ;  2  Rd7  +  ;  3  Kd5  +  ;  4  KteG  +  :  5  Ph3  +  : 

6Pg3m. 

143.  1  Ktg4  ;  2  Kt(g4)f2  ;  3  Ktf4  +  ,  Kh6  ;  4  Ktg4  +  ;  5  ICtfG  +  ;  6  Rg6  in. 

144.  1  Bd6  +  ;  2  Kt(c5)d7  +  ;  3  Rf7  +  ;  4  Ktd7  +  ;  5  P  x  R  +  ;  G  Pg6  m. 

145.  1  Rbl  +  ;  2  Ktf6  ;  3  ICtgG  + ;  4  Bli7  +  ;  5  Qf5  +  ;  6  Rb5  m. 

146.  1  Re7  + ;  2  ICtd7  +  ;  3  BeG  +  ;  4  Re8  +  ;  5  Ktf8  +  :  6  Qg7  m. 

147.  1  Pb7  +  ;  2  Kfc7  +  ;  3  Ra8  +  ;  4  Rc8  +  ;  5  Qc5  +  ;  6  Pc4  m. 

148.  lBf5  +  ,Rh2;  2  R x  R  +  ,  Rh3  ;  3  RxR+,  KgS;  4  Rh8  +  ;  5  Pg7  +  : 
G  Kth6  m. 

149.  1  Rd8  +  ;  2  ICtdo  ;  3  Ra8  +  ;  4  Kd6  ;  5  Eb8  ;  6  Rb4  m. 

150.  (BS  119  omits  Rfl,  which  allows  several  solutions  in  VI.)  1  li  x  R,  Kd4  : 
2  Rf5,  Ke4  ;  3  E(cl)c5,  Kd3  ;  4  Rb5,  K  on  4th  row  (if  on  3rd  row,  Bl.  mates  in 
VI) ;  5  K  opposite  K  ;  6  E-,  and  7  R  m.  Variation :  ‘  Et  est  magisterinui  matt  are  te 
in  7°  uel  paucioribus,  si  excipiatur  quod  non  debeas  mattori  adaliquid  latus  scacarii. 
quia  hoc  leuiter  fieret  stantibus  omnibus  ut  in  principio.'  The  condition  is  to 
exclude  1  Re2 ;  2  Kd2 ;  3  Kd3  ;  4  Kd4  ;  5  Kd5  ;  6  Ke6  ;  7  Rc8  m. 

151.1  Rd7  ;  2  lld8  +  ;  3  Re8  ;  4  Re5  ;  5  Eh5  +  ;  G  BeG  m. 

152.  1  Rbl  +  ;  2  Rh7  +  ;  3  Rf7  +  ;  4  Rio  +  ;  5  Ed5  +  ;  6  Rd3  m.  A  simplified 
version  of  Ar.  8G. 
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r  23  g.  1  Ktc5;  2  Kc7;  3  Pb5  ;  4  Kte4  ;  5  Kb6  ;  6  Ktd6  ;  7  Ka6  ;  8  Pbfl  ; 
10  Pc5 ;  llPc6;  12Pc7  +  ;  13Pb7m. 

144.  1  Rb2;  2  Rc2  ;  3  Rd2  ;  4  Re2 ;  5  Ba7  ;  6  Ka2 ;  7  Rb2  ;  8  Rc2  ;  9  Ed  2  ; 
10  Re2  ;  11  R£2  ;  12  Bco  ;  13Be3  +  ;  14Rh2m. 

215.  1  Pc5  + ;  2  Kd7  ;  3  Pc6  +  ;  4  Pc7  ;  5  Pc8  =  Q,  Ka6  ;  6  Kc7  ;  7  if  the  B). 
K  is  on  a7,  Qd7  (if  on  a8  or  a6,  7  QcG,  &c.) ;  8  Qc6  ;  9  Q  x  P  ;  10  QcG ;  11  Pbo  ; 
12  Qb7  +  ;  13  Pb6  m. 

216.  CB,  but  not  BS,  adds  the  condition  ‘et  regine  noue  possunt  dare  scac  etiam 
saltando’,  as  if  this  were  exceptional.  1  Ktf3  +  ;  2  Kte3  +  ;  3  Pb2  +  ;  4  Ktd2  +  ; 
5  Pb8  =*  Q  +  ;  6  Ktc2  +  ;  7  Qb3  +  ;  8  Ktc4  +  ;  9  Ktb4  +  ;  10  Ef7  +  ;  11  Kta6  +  ; 
1 2  Ktb6  +  ;  13Rd7  +  ;  14Ktc7  +  ;  15  Bm. 

217.  ‘  Albi  trahunt  et  dicunt  quod  facient  se  mattari  a  nigris  ad  XV  tractum, 
malis  gratibus  nigrorum.’  1  Ktc6  .;  2  Ktn5;  3  Ktc4 ;  4  Kta3  ;  5  Ktc2  ;  G  Ktal  ; 
7  R(c8)b8  +  ;  8  Ea2  ;  9  Ee8  ;  10  Rd8  ;  1 1  Rd3  ;  12  Ktb3  ;  13  ICtd4  ;  14  Ktf3  +  ; 
15  Rg2,  PxEm,  W.  Lewis,  Chess  Problems  (1827),  No.  63,  shows  that  there  is 
a  mate  in  XIII  by  9  lvtb.3  ;  10  Ed  2  ;  11  Rc8  ;  12Re8  +  ;  13Rg2,  PxRm. 

218.  I  give  the  solution  from  both  collections. 


BS  191. 


CB  218. 


‘  Albi  primo  trahunt,  non  est  uis,  et 
dicunt  albi  quod  mattabunt  nigros  et 
fieri  potest.  Trahe  regem  tuum  album 
in  punctum  (d5).  Ipse  fugiet  cum  alfino, 
ponendo  eum  in  punctum  nigrum  (g4). 
Tu  ibis  superius  uersus  A  (e7).  Ipse 
trahet  regem  suum  sub  regina,  et  tu  uade 
,  in  A.  Ipse  trahet  alfinum  suum  in  aliud 
i  punctum  nigrum  (e2).  Tu  uadas  in  B  (e8). 
!  Oportebit  eum  ascendere  cum  alfino,  uel 
;tu  procedes  cum  pedone.  Tunc  tu  de- 
1  scende  cum  rege  tuo,  non  in  A,  sed 
;  indirecte  uersus  illam  partem  ubi  stat 
:  alfinus,  et  ita  capies  uel  fugabis  alfinum, 

'  et  facies  reginam  talem  colorem,  et  postea 
leuiter  mattabis  eum.’ 


‘  Albi  primo  trahunt  et  dicunt  se  uelle 
facere  reginam  de  pedone  qui  stat  iuxta 
regem,  uel  tie  pedone  qui  stat  iuxta 
alfinum  ad  XVI  tractum  uel  pauciores, 
et  fit  ita.  Trahe  regent  album  uersus 
alfinum.  Ipse  descendet  inferius  ab  alio 
latere  pedonis,  et  tu  uade  superius.  Et 
ipse  trahet  regent,  et  tu  uadas  in  A  (e7), 

(e2)  ut  si  tralias  medium  pedonem,  redeat 
et  capiat  eum.  Sed  tu  ibis  in  A.  Ipse 
trahet  regem,  et  tu  ibis  in  B  (e8),  et 
tunc  trahet  ipse  alfinum,  ettu  uadas  cum 
rege  tuo  descend  end  o  uersus  alfinum. 
Et  ibis  ad  eum,  et  fugabis  uel  capies 
eum,  et  facies  reginam,  et  proinde  erit 
ac  si  esset  mattus.’ 


219.  (BS  181  lias  Kd6  on  gG,  which  prolongs  the  solution  by  two  moves.  The 
MS.  gives  no  number  of  moves.)  1  Ra7  +  ;  2  R(k7)b7  +  ;  3  Rb5  ;  4  Ec7  ;  5  K(b5)c5  ; 
6  Rd7  ;  7  Rd5  (position  is  now  that  after  the  9tlr  move  in  the  BS  solution)  : 

8  Re5  +  ;  9  Rb7  ;  IORI18  +  ;  llRe7;  12Rd7;  13Rc7;  14  KcG ;  15  KbG  : 

16  Be 8  m. 

220.  1  Kh7  ;  2  Kh6  ;  3  Kh5  ;  4  Kh4  ;  5  Bco  ;  6  Be7  ;  7  Be 6  :  8  Bel,  Khl  ! ; 

9  Kh3  ;  10  Pf3  ;  11  Rg4  ;  12  Eg3  ;  13  Pf2  ;  14  Bco;  15  Be  3  ;  16  Pfl  =  Q; 

17  Qg2  m.  • 

221.  1  Ba3 ;  2  Qf5  ;  3  Qe4  ;  4  Qd5 ;  5  Qc4  ;  G  Qb3,  PxQ;  7  PxP;  8-12  P 

queens  ;  13  QdG  ;  14  Qe7  ;  15  Qf8,  Be5  ;  16  Kg6  ;  17  Qg7  m.  Variation  :  Bc7  on  cS. 

Unsound,  ‘  quia  procuteret  in  E  (c4),  et  non  posset  uenire  regina  in  capturam  nigri 
pedonis.  Qui  pedo  si  non  fieret  regina  alterius  coloris  quam  alio  regina,  non  posset 
mattari  rex  niger.’  “ 

222.  1  Ke8,  Ktg8  ;  2  Kf8,  Kte7  ;  3  Ke8,  KtgG  ;  4  Kd8.  Re  7  ;  5  Kc8,  Kth4  ; 
6  Kd8,  Ktf5  ;  7  Kc8,  Kte3  ;  8  Kd8,  Ktd5  ;  9  Kc-8.  Rh7  ;  in  Kd8,  Etc 7  :  1 1  KrS. 
Kte6;  12  Kb8,  Rc7  ;  13  Ka8,  Ktd4  ;  14KbS,Ktb5;  15ka8,  Kta7;  lGlvbS.  Ec7: 
17  Ka8,  Ktc6;  18  Kt-,  Ha 7  m.  Black’s  moves  are  bis  best. 

223.  (BS  183  adds  the  condition  ‘  erit.  tractus  pro  tractu’.)  1  l\tf2,  Kill: 
2  Ktd3,  Ka2  ;  3  Kb4,  Kal  ;  4  Ka3,  Kbl  ;  5  Kb3,  Kal  ;  6  Kr2,  Ka2  ;  7  Ktl>2.  Ka3: 
8  Kc3,  Ka2;  9  Ktc4,  Kal  ;  10  Kd2,  Kbl  ;  11  Kdl,  Kal  ;  12  Kcl,  Kn2  ;  13  Kc2. 
Kal;  14  Kta3,  Ka2;  15  Ktbl,  Kal  ;  16  BeG,  Ka2  ;  17  Kcl  +  ,  Kal;  18Knl2, 
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quia  non  fit.  Ipse  trahet  reginam  ill  A  (d7),  et  pedonem  ill  B  (e7),  et 
suutn  in  C  (g5)  et  tu  tuum  in  D  (g7),  et  ipse  reginam  suam,  et  hie  est  tota 
debeas  ire  in  E  (gg)  uel  in  augulum.  Et  hoc  semper  scies  per  istum  uersnm 
■"'ipsa  uel  alterne  rectum  dant  an  relique  dant  hoc  est  dicere,  si  regina  esset  in  ipsa 
linea  ubi  stat  rex  tuus  et  pedo  eius,  uel  in  alternis  lineis,  hoc  est,  in  tercia  connu- 
merando  ipsam,  uel  quinta,  uel  septima,  semper  trahes  regem  tuum  in  rectum 
tractum,  hoc  est  in  E.  Si  autem  regina  sit  in  aliqua  aliarum  quatuor  linearum.  fac 
obliquum  tractum,  hoc  est,  in  augulum.  Et  ipse  trahet  regem  suum  in  F  (h6),  et 
ueniet  regina,  et  claudere  poterit  te  sed  nunquam  mattare,  et  ipsi  perdent.’ 

241.  ‘  Nigri  trahuut  prime,  et  dicunt  se  uelle  capere  alfinum,  et  quando  aliquis 
pedonum  erit  facta  regina,  non  saltabit  sed  faciet  unum  tractum  et  imum.  Tu 
alfinum  defende,  quia  non  fit.  Rex  niger  trahetur  in  A  (f8),  et  rex  albus  in  B  (b8). 
Si  rex  niger  in  C  (f7),  et  albus  in  D  (b7).  Si  niger  in  E  (e7)  et  albus  in  F  (c7), 
semper  faciendo  cum  albo  rege  pares  tractus.  Si  ipse  trahat  pedonem  dextrum, 
tunc  facias  dispares.  Si  trahat  eum  in  penultima  linea,  tunc  semper  pares.  Si 
faciat  eum  reginam,  tunc  semper  dispares.  Et  illam  regulam  tenehis  ubicumque 
regina  uadat  per  totum  tabnlerium.  Vnde  uersus :  “  ipsa  uel  alterne  dispar,  sed  par 
reliqui  dant.”  Hoc  est  dicere :  si  regina  sit  in  ipsa  linea  ubi  fuit  facta,  uel  in 
alternis,  hoc  est.  in  tercia,  quinta  et  septima,  semper  trahas  in  disparem  colorem 
a  suo  rege;  si  regina  sit  in  aliis  quatuor  lineis,  hoc  est  in  linea  ubi  scribitur 
D,  F,  E,  C,  et  ubi  stant  scripti  pedones,  ct  in  sexta  et  in  octaua,  tu  uade  cum  tuo 
rege  albo  directe  contra  eum,  et  in  colore  tali,  et  defendes  alfinum.  Ludus  est 
omnium  subtilissimus.’ 

242.  If  1  Pa3,  Ph6  ;  2-6  the  Ps  queen ;  if  7  Q  leaps,  Qg2  wins  ;  and  if  7  Qb7, 

243.  ‘  Nnllus  nigrorum  transit  lineam  alborum,  nec  e  contrario,  et  babent  tractum 
nigri  qui  est  malum  pro  eis,  quia  de  ratione  perdunt.  Roccus  niger  punctatus  (Rb8) 
ibit  in  A  (f8),  et  roccus  albus  punctatus  (Bill)  in  B  (h7).  Tunc  ubicumque  roccus 
non  punctatus  (Ra8)  ibit  uersus  A  (e.g.  Rb8),  albus  non  punctatus  (Ral)  ibit  contra 
eum  (i.e.  Rbl),  donee  redeat  uersus  anguium.  Tuuc  trahatur  in  penultimam  lineam 
ubi  stgt  B,  et  ibunt  rocci  albi  repagulando  nigros,  et  capient  eos.  Sed  decet  quod 
iste  ludus  habeatur  exercitio.’  Cf.  J.  Kobtz’  note  in  Wochcnschach,  1908.  p.  437. 

245.  1  Bc3  +  ;  2  B  x  R,  Pg6  ;  3  Kg7,  Pb5  ;  4  Kb6,  Pg4  ;  5  Kg5,  Pb3  ;  6  Kh6 !, 
Ph4  ;  7  Kb  7,  Pg5  ;  8  Bc3,  Ph6  ;  9  Be5  ;  10  Kb8,  &c. 

246.  1  Kt  x  Q  +  ,  B  x  Kt ;  2  Bd3  ;  3  Bb5,  &c.  Finally  Bl.  exchanges  R  for  B  and 
P,  and  Wh.  plays  K  and  Q  to  the  corner  and  sacrifices  Q  for  P. 

247.  1  QxQ(a7)! 

248.  1  Be4  ;  2  Bc6  ;  .3  B  x  It.  Wh.  then  plays  K  to  bl  aud  B  to  g2  or  e4,  and 
simply  moves  the  B  to  and  fro  on  g2  and  e4.  Variation  :  Remove  the  Bl.  R  and 
place  Bc2  on  bl.  Still  sound.  Wh.  plays  K  to  bl  and  B  to  fl,  and  moves  Bh3 
and  Bfl. 

249.  The  diagram  shows  the  final  position  of  the  16  Queens. 

250.  (BS  186  has  Bc4  on  a6,  Kh8  on  h3,  and  reflects.  White  mates  under  the 
CB  conditions.  Unsound.)  The  CB  text  is  not  very  helpful  and  the  owner  of  F 
has  added  a  long  note.  His  solution  (omitting  alternative  lines  of  play)  runs 
1  Kg7,  Kg2  ;  2  Kh6,  Kh3  ;  3  Kg5,  Kg2 ;  4  Ki^Khl  ;  5  Kg3,  Kgl  ;  6  Bab  or  e6, 
Kfl  or  hi  ;  7  Rf8+  or  h8  +  ,  K~;  8  Bc8  and  wins.  In  the  BS  position,  White 
has  no  chance  of  winning  a  move  by  moving  the  B. 

251.  1  Kl>5,  Kb8;  2  Rh8  + ,  Kc7 ;  3  Eg8  ;  4  Rb8  ;  5  Rb7.  Now  obtain  the 
position  Wh.  Kg3  or  h3,  Be3,  Rf6  ;  Bl.  Kill,  and  conclude  by  1  Rb6,  P  x  Ii ;  2  Pa7 
Pb5  ;  3  Pa8  =  Q,  Pb4  ;  4-8  Q  to  g2  m. 

252.  (This  is  almost  identical  wdth  the  variation  to  BS  173,  see  CB  208,  but  the 
solution  is  more  tentative.)  1  Rg3  ;  2  Ktc3  ;  3  Ktl>5,  Kh2  ;  4  Khl  ;  5  Rg2.  &c. 
The  necessity  of  allowing  Bl.  a  move  at  the  fourth  move  endangers  the  solution.  Safer 
seems  1  Rg4 ;  2  Rg3  ;  3  Ktc3  ;  4  Ktb5,  Khl  ;  5  Rg2,  PxKt;  0  Rg3.  Pb4  ! :  7  R1.3, 
Kh2,  continuing  as  in  the  BS  variation,  mating  straightforwardly  in  XXI II  at  most. 

253.  1  Ra5  +  ;  2  Ra6  scacroc,  Kd5  ;  when  3  II  x  1!  is  stal  n 


to  curry  out  his  undertaking),  ‘nisi  abeont  unnm  a  lam  reginam  8  -V  ■  •*  r: 

251.  1  Ri'7-t  ,  Qc5  +  ;  2  Ke6,  R~  ;  3  R  opposite  R,  Rf8  (R  x  R,  stalemate) ;  t  : 

4  Rf7,  11  x  li. ;  5  K  x  R,  and  Wit.  plays  K  to  b7,  and  queens  bis  aP,  winning.  .  *  -  ’  . 

25:5.  White  queens  his  dP,  and  plays  the  Q  to  cS  ;  he  then  compete  R).  to  hath 
Phi,  and  drives  the  K  to  hi,  and  compels  the  advance  of  the  Ph5  to  h2,  the  Wh.  K 
being  in  f2.  Then  1  Qbl,  P  x  Q  ;  2  R,  to  sq.  on  c  file,  which  is  commanded  by  the 
13).  P,  P  advances.  When  the  Bl.  P  reaches  1)2,  Wh.  plays  Rcl  +  ,  compelling  the 
reply  P  x  R  =  Q.  Wh.  now  queens  his  aP,  and  plays  it  to  g2,  mating. 

256.  (BS  1 93  omits  FhC,  and  allows  Wh.  to  stale  the  Bl.  K  and  continue  playing.) 

1  R  xR,  ICtaC  +  ;  2  Ka8,  RxR;  3  Ph5,  Rc7  ;  4  Pli4,  Kth4 ;  5  Kb8,  Ktd5 ; 

6  Iva 8,  Ktc3  (6  .  .  ,  Kte7  leads  to  m.  in  IX,  Chess  Amateur,  1912,  719);  7  Kb8, 
Ktb5  :  8  Ka8,  ICtn7  ;  9  Kb8,  Rg7  ;  10  Ka8,  KtcG  ;  11  Ph3,  Ra7  m.  If  1  Rd4  +  , 

Kc2 ;  2  Rd6,  Ktd3 ;  3  RbC,  Kte5  (3  Rc6,  Ktb4) ;  4  Rb7,  Ktc6  +  ;  5  Ka8,  RxR; 

6  PI)  5,  Ra7  in.  j 

257.  1  Ktd6;  2  Ktc4  ;  3  Ktb2,  scac  roc,  and  the  Kt  escapes.  Some  players  try 

1  ICtc7  ;  2  Kte6  ;  3  Ktc5  +  r,  Kc4  1 ;  4  Kt  x  R,  Bf6  +  ;  5  K~,  Bd4  ;  6  K~,  Kb4  and 

wins  the  Kt. 

258.  ‘  Albi  primo  trahunt  et  raattabunt  regem  nigrum,  licet  Isti  pedones  si  fierent. 
regine,  omnes  essent  nnius  colons.  Sed  aliqui  fient,  et  aliqui  non  Sent,  et  poterit 
mattari  in  ntroque  angulo  uel  iuxta.  Et  caueas  (F  Sed  aduertas)  tibi  ne  rex  suus 
uadat  (F  iret)  retro  (F  adds  sc.  post)  pedones  tuos,  quia  tunc  perderes  (F  omits),  et 
non  percnittas  pedones  collaterales  (F  adds  seu  capitales)  nimis  fatue  procedere, 
rnedii  potius  precedant  (F  adds  uno  puncto  tantum  semper),  et  bene  mattabis  eum.’  I 
F  then  adds :  ‘  Hoc  partitum  est,  pulcherrimum,  et  multe  discretionis,  uulgariter 
nuncupatum  partitum  regis  francorum,’  Cf.  v.  d.  Lasa,  126,  and  Akademischer 
SchachJdub  Miinchen,  Festschrift,  1896,  41. 

259.  1  Rb5,  Kd4  ;  2  Kd2,  Kc4  (e4);  3  Rg5  (a5),  Kd4  ;  4  R  m.  If  1  .  .  ,  Kc4 
(e4) ;  2  Kc2  (e2),  K~  ;  3  R(b5)e5  or  B(f5)c5  ;  4  Bf4  or  b4  in.  accordingly.  Other 
first  moves  lead  to  m.  in  III. 

260.  If  1  K  x  B.  Rh7.  If  1  B  x  B,  Kg7.  1  Ktf7  is  m. 

261.  1  KaS  +  ,  Bc8  ;  2  Kte6  (or  R  x  B)  m.  If  1  . . ,  Kc7  ;  2  Kte8  (or  Kt  x  B)  m. 

Yariation  :  Ra7  on  b7.  Unsound.  1  Rb8  +  ,  Kc7  ;  2  Rc8  +  ,  B  x  R. 

262.  1  Kte4  ;  2  ICtc5  ;  3  Kte6 ;  4  ICtc7  ;  5  Kte8  ;  6  Ktg7 ;  7  Re6  ;  8  Rc5  ; 

9  Rc6  ;  10  Kth5  ;  1 1  Ktf6  +  ;  12  Re8  m. 

263.  1  R  X  R  is  m.  1  Ra8  (g'8)  +  ,  Bb8  (f8)  +  .  Variation:  Black  mate  in  III. 
Unsound.  1  Bc4,  Bb4  +  d  ;  2  R  x  R  +  ,  Kc8  and  there  is  no  mate  next  move. 

261.  White  plays:  1  Kd6,  ICd8  ;  2  Rf8  m.  Black  plays:  I  .  .  ,  Kd8  ;  2  Rc5, 

Ke8  ;  3  Be 8  m. 

265.  1  Kte3,  ICa8  (or  Kc8  ;  2  Kc6  ;  3  Ktd5  ;  4  Ktc7,  &c.) ;  2  Ktd5  ;  3  Ktc7; 

4  Kc6  ;  5  Qc5;  6  Qb6  :  7  Kte8  ;  8  Ktd6  ;  9  Qd8  ;  10  Kb5  ;  11  Ka6  ;  12  Ktc4  ; 

1  3  Q(b6)c7  +  ;  1 4  Ktb6  m. 

266.  1  Bc3  ;  2  R  or  Kt  m.  Variation:  Omit  Bf5.  Unsound.  1  Bc3,  Ktd7  +  ; 

2  R  x  Kt  +  ,  K  x  R. 

267.  ‘  Fit  unico  modo.’  1  Bb7;  2  Ktf7  m.  But  1  Bf7 ;  2  Kt~  discovering  mate 
is  also  possible  (v.  d.  Lasa). 

268.  Cf.  CB  162.  The  solution  is  almost  exactly  the  same, 

269.  1  Rb8  +  ,  Rd8  ;  2  R(fl)bl  is  given,  but  2  .  .  ,  B~  is  a  sufficient  defence. 

2  R  on  f  line  (or  hi);  3  Rf8  (or  h8) in.  is  necessary. 

270.  1  Kb5,  Kt  x  B  ;  2  P  x  Kt ;  3  Kte6  m.  If  1  .  .  ,  Pd3  ;  2  Kte6  +  ,  Kt  x  Kt ; 

3  Rd7  m.  Variation  :  Pf6  goes  to  f8.  Unsound.  1  Kb5,  Kt  x  B  !.  Cf.  CB  266. 

271.  1  Ktf6  + ;  2  Kte6  + ;  3  Pb7  +  ;  4  Ktd7  +  ;  5  Pb8  =  Q  +  ;  6  Ktc7  +  ; 

7  Qb6  + ;  8Ktc5  +  ;  9  Ktb5  + ;  10Rf2  +  ;  HKta3  +  ;  12Ktb3-t;  13Rd2  +  ; 

14  Ktc2  +  ;  15  Bd3  m.  This  is  really  the  same  as  CB  216,  but  all  the  MSS.  omit 
the  Bl.  Kts  on  e7,  f7,  and  have  thus  overlooked  the  ideutity.  Without  them  the 
solution,  of  course,  does  not  work. 

272.  The  MS.  solution  1  Rfl  +  ,  Kh2 ;  2  Rf2  + ,  Khl  ;  3  Rh2  + ,  KxR; 


THE  MEDIAEVAL  PROBLEM 


'  ’  <ftt 

,  Khl ;  5  Rgl  m.  is  foiled  by  2  .  .  ,  Qg2 ;  3  Ktf3  + ,  Kh3  !  The  position 
&  really  on  unsound  variation  of  CB  125  above. 

273.  ‘  Pedo  est  immobilis,  et  dicit  rex  albus  quod  defendet  eum  ne  capiatur.  Et 
rex  niger  approximabit  eum  sicut  unit,  quia  pedo  non  habet  aliquam  custodian., 
Et  trahit  primo  rex  albus,  et  bene  defendit  suum  pedonem,  quia  ibit  in  disparibus 
punctis  eiusdem  coloris.  Sed  caueat  sibi  ne  intret  lineam  punctatain  (the  /  file)  nisi 
prius  intret  rex  niger.  Et  si  sciat  ludum  defendere  quum  regina  est  angularis  et 
inmobilis  (i.e.  CB  233),  defendes  istum,  sed  iste  est  diffieilior.’ 

274.  1  Bf3,  Kt(e7)~ ;  2  Ktc6  m. ;  or  1  .  .  ,  Kt(f8)~ ;  2  R  or  Kte6  m.  accordingly. 
Variation:  all  the  Pawns  go  in  the  contrary  direction.  1  PfG,  and  mate  as  in  the 
main  play. 

275.  1  Kg2 ;  2  BcG  or  g6  ul.  accordingly.  Variation  :  omit  Pc5.  There  is  now 
a  second  solution  by  1  Rf8  +  .  K  x  R(d7) ;  2  lvtc5  m. 

276.  1  Ktf7,  aR-  ;  2  Pg7  +  ,  Kg8  ;  3  Kth6  m.  Bids  first  and  second  moves  may 
be  transposed.  Or  1  .  .  ,  Rg7  or  h6 ;  2  Be7 ;  3  Re8  m. 

277.  1  Pc7  +  ;  2  Pc8  =  Q  ;  3  QcC ;  4  Qu7  +  ;  5  Be3  ;  6  Kc6  ;  7  Kd6  ;  8  Kc5  ; 
9  Kc6;  10  Bc5  +  ;  11  Pa7  m. 

278.  The  MS.  gives  1  P  x  B,  R  x  P.  If  1  Kth3  +  d,  Kt  x  R.  But  1  Rd8  +  , 
Kt  x  R;  2  Kt  x  B  m. ;  or  1  .  .  ,  B  x  R;  2  KtfG  m.  is  possible.  The  problem  is  sound. 
Variation :  Ktg8  on  f8.  Sound.  1  Ktli7  +  d,  Kt  x  R  ;  2  Kt  x  B  m. ;  or  1  .  .  ,  B  x  R ; 
2  Bg6  m.  (1  Rd8  +  ,  which  is  not  mentioned,  is  equally  good.) 

279.  1  Ktb5  ;  2  Ktf4;  3  Ktd3  ;  4  Kte5  ;  5  Be3  :  6  Rh7  +  ;  7  Rh5  ;  8  Rh8  +  ; 
9  K15  ;  10  Rh7  ;  11  Rd7  m.  Variation :  Kg8  on  1.8.  Mate  in  X.  The  play  is  the 
same,  but  White  can  now  save  his  7th  move. 

280.  ‘In  isto  parti  to,  rex  est  solus,  et  4or  vocci  ex  alio  latere,  et  dicunt  dare  seac 
in  quolibet  tractu,  et  mattare  in  4°  tractu  uel  paucioribus.  Et  ponamus  quod  rex 
ponatur  ubi  scribitur  (d5).  Tunc  est  dandus  scac  de  rocco  ubi  scribitur  (.12)  duabus 
lineis  mediis.  Tunc  ponamus  quod  rex  uadat  in  A  (e4),  ponendus  est  alter  roccus 
ex  alio  latere  regis  una  linea  media  (g4).  De  aliis  duobus  roccis  pouendis  leuiter 
uidebis  per  te  ’  (2  .  .  ,  Kf5  ,  3  Rf4  + ,  Ke6  ;  4  Re4  m.). 

281.  ‘  Alfini  nigri  et  albi  capiunt  omnes  calculos  quia  omues  sunt  immobiles  preter 
alfinos,  et  fit  taliter.  Albi  uadunt  secundum  ordineni  alphabet!  et  nigri  similiter,  et 
reuertuntur  ad  loea  sua  (e.g.  B(d4)-f2-h4-f6-d8-b6-d  4).  Postea  quilibet  capit 
unum  roccum.  Postea  quilibet  facit  duos  tractus  usque  in  angulos  et  capiunt  reges 
et  reginas.  Vnde  fertur  fabulose  quod  isti  quatuor  episcopi  in  medio  campo 
pepigerunt  cum  quatuor  regibus,  et  tunc  ponitur  quod  regine  sint  reges,  quod  ex¬ 
pedient  eos  de  omnibus  inimicis.  Reges  promiserunt  episcopis  cinitates  et  castra 
si  caperent  hostes,  et  ceperunt  alfini  (qui  dicuntur  episcopi)  omnes  secundum  quod 
predictum  est,  preter  roccos.  Tunc  dicebant  reges  :  “  Ecce  isti  quatuor  comites 
fortiter  nos  obsident.”  Et  ceperunt  singuli  singulos,  petentes  promissa.  Reges 
autem  pacto  coutradixerunt,  eos  premiare  nolentes,  qui  reuersi  sunt,  et  consilio 
habito,  quilibet  fecit  duos  passus  ita  quod  quilibet  cepit.  unum  regem.  Et  sic  de 
episcopis  reges  facti  sunt  secundum  fabulas.’  (Cf.  K  7.)  The  fable  is  interesting  as 
showing  that  the  idea  that  the  Aufin  was  a  Bishop  was  not  unknown  even  in  Italy. 

282.  ‘Aiiud  partitum  est  supra,  quod  isti  assimilatur,  et  est  in  xxii°  folio  retro- 
gradiendo,  isto  folio  connumerato  (i.e.  CB  240).  Ibi  inuenies  istud  partitum.  nisi 
quod  non  ponitur  ita  roccus  albus  non  est,  et  ponitur  hie,  sed  est  immobilis.  ATetat 
quod  rex  niger  non  trabitur  in  A  (h6),  vnde  tracto  pedonc  i.i  B  (e7),  uadet  reginn, 
et  capiet  roccum,  et  postea  respite  glosam  predicti  partiti,  et  seies  defendere  regent 
album,  licet  rex  niger  possit  trahi  in  A.’ 

283.  1  Rli6  ;  2Ktflim.  (There  are  other  solutions,  c. a.  1  Rho  and  1  K((g8)  x  B  +  , 
Rd8  ;  2  hKt-  m.;  orl..,  Pg8  =  Q  ;  2  R  x  Q  m.) 

284.  1  Kte7  +  ,  Pg8  =  Q  ;  2  Ktgo  +  <1,  Kg7  ;  3RxQ  m. 

285.  1  Ktg5  + ,  Bil  l ;  2  R  x  B  +  ,  R1.6  ;  3  Ktf7  +  ,  Kh7  ;  4  R  x  R  m.  This  and 
the  two  preceding  problems  are  CB  26  and  its  two  variations,  which  are  Set.  out  at 
greater  length  for  the  sake  of  clearness. 

286.  1  Ral,  Rh2  ;  2  R  x  I!,  Rh3 ;  or  2  any  other,  Kh7. 


696 


CHESS  IN  EUROPE 


317.  1  Kill"  +  ;  2  Rf8  +  ,  BxE;  3  Ktf6+;  4  Bm.  This  is  really  €®  96 
Variation:  Kdl  on  el.  Rc2  on  d2.  Unsound,  for  in  the  above  1  .  .  ,  Ke8;  and 
3  .  .  ,  K<18  :  4  Rd7  +  ,  It  x  K  is  possible. 

318.  1  .  .  ,  Kh8  ;  2  Ktd8,  Bh7  and  can  interpose. 

319.  1  K.tl'G  +  ,  lth  2  ;  2  lih7  +  ,1UK;  3  1h  R  m. 

320.  1  Re4,  KcS;  2  KtxB(e6)m.  Or  1  .  .  ,  BxR;  2  Kt  x  B(e6)  m.  Or 

1  .  .  ,  Bg8 ;  2  Ktf7  in.  Variation :  Rc8  on  1)8.  Unsound.  1  Be4,  Kc8.  Cf. 

Arcli.  16,  Picc.  25,  S  15,  C  1,  Goth.  2  (Luc.  3,  Dam.  4,  \VD  17),  Luo.  13. 

321.  1  R  X  R(g7),  Kt  X  B(e3)  or  1  R  x  li(b2),  Kt  x  B(f4). 

322.  1  Rbl  +  ,  Kc3  ;  2  R  x  Q,  BdG  +  ;  3  K-,  Bb4  shuts  in  R  and  wins  it. 

323.  1  Pc7  ;  2  Bc5  +  ;  3  Pb7  m.  Variations:  I  Ral  on  a2.  Unsound.  1  Pc7, 

111)1  ;  2  Bcfl  ru.  II  (=  C  125)  Kh7  on  h6.  Unsound.  1  Pc7,  Ra4 ;  2  Bo5,  Ba6. 

Cf.  S  18,  Picc.  72,  111,  C  133. 

324.  Variant  of  CB  303  (Rb8  on  a8,  g7  on  d7,  h2  on  hi  :  colours  changed). 
Mate  in  II  exactly.  1  Ktf4  +  ;  2  Rg7  m.  Also  1  Rd8  ;  2  R  x  R  or  Kt  m. 
accordingly. 

325.  1  ICtd7,  Rf7  ;  2  ICte7,  Rf3.  Variation :  Pb2  on  b3.  New  sound,  for 
3  B  discovers  mate. 

326.  Variant  of  CB  303  (Rb8  on  a8,  f8  on  e8,  g7  on  d7  ;  colours  changed). 
Mate  in  II  exactly.  Unsound.  1  Rd8,  Kg8.  Or  1  Rg7,  Ra2. 

327.  Variant  of  CB  303  (Rb8  on  a8,  b2  on  hi,  Pf5  on  f6 ;  colours  changed). 
Mate  in  II  exactly.  1  Pf7  ;  2  Rb7  or  Ktf6  m.  accordingly. 

328.  Variant  of  CB  303  (Rb8  on  a8,  f8  on  c8,  g7  on  d7,  h2  on  h3  ;  colours 
changed).  Mate  in  II  exactly.  1  Rg7  ;  2  Kt  m.  Variations  :  llh3  on  hi  or  h2. 
Unsound,  as  in  No.  326  above. 

329.  Wh.  Ka7,  Bgl,  g3,  Kte2,  e5,  Bb6,  Pf4,  g5,  ho,  playing  to  1st  row;  Bl. 
ICh2,  Bb2,  b6,  Pf3,  b4.  Mate  in  XII  exactly  with  B.  This  is  really  CB  206. 

330.  1  Bg7,  B  on  line  2  or  3  ;  2  Be5  ;  3  Ivtf7  m.  If  1  .  .  ,  R  on  h  file  ;  2  R  x  R  : 
3  ICtf7  m.  Cf.  CB  66.  93. 

331.  1  Kte7  +  ;  2  Pg7  +  ;  3  Pg6  +  ;  4  Kte5,  Qc2  ;  5  Rhl  m.  Cf.  Alf.  88,  D.  34, 
S  11,  IV A  7,  1VD  157. 

(332,  334,  336-40  are  all  blank.) 

333.  A  long  text  with  many  variations.  I  adds  no  conditions;  II  Wh.  may 
not  play  Qh5  for  bis  first  move ;  III  Wb.  Q  is  immovable,  and  Bl.  may  not  play 
Bg7  first  move  (why  not?);  IV  Bgl  on  g2.  We  may  group  I-III  together;  it 
will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  solution  satisfying  each  variation  for  every  move  of 
Black.  1  .  .  ,  Bhl  ;  2  Eal.  R  x  B  ;  3  Ba4  ;  4  Ktm.acc.  Or  1  .  .  ,  Rh2  or  lr3  ; 

2  Eal,  Rb2  or  b3  +  ;  3  Ktb4  +  ;  4  Kg8  m.  Or  1  .  .  ,  Rh4  ;  2  Qa5,  Ex  R  (Rk7  ; 

3  Rg-8  +  ;  4  Qb6  or  Ktc7  m.) :  3  Ktc7  +  ;  4  Qb6  m.  Also  2  Rel,  RxE  (Rh7  ; 

3  Bf7  ;  4  Re 8  or  Ktc7  m.) ;  3  Re4  ;  4  Re8  or  Ktc7  m.  Or  1  .  . ,  Rho  ;  2  Qa5,  Rh7 
(Rb8  ;  3  Ktc7  +  ;  4  Qb6  m.) ;  3  Rg8  +  ;  4  Qb(>  m.  Also  2  Pc7  :  3  Rg8  +  ;  4  Rb8  m. 
Or  1  .  .  .  Kh6  ;  2  Ral,  R  x  B  (Rh7  ;  3  Rg7  ;  4  Rg8  or  Ktc7  m.) ;  3  Ktc7  +  ; 

4  Ra8  m.  Or  1  .  .  ,  Rb8  ;  2  Rg8  +  ;  3  Bf7  ;  4  Ktc7  m.  Or  1  .  .  ,  Ra7  (g7,  e7, 
d7,  f7,  b7)  :  2  Ktc7  +  :  3  Rg8(al )  +  ;  4  Ral(g8)  m.  Or  1  . . ,  Rc7  ;  2  Rg8  +  ;  3  Ral ; 
4  Ivtc7  m.  IV  is  solved  by  1  ...  Rbl  ;  2  Rg7,  Rbl  (any  other  ;  3  Ra2  ;  4  Kt  m.); 
3  Ktb4  ;  4  R<t8  m.  Cf.  C  78. 

3.35.  Wh.^IvaS,  Qb5,  b6,  c7  ;  Bl.  Kb7.  Mate  in  C,  Black  need  not  move 
unless  be  chooses  or  is  checked.  The  best  defence  only  prolongs  the  game  to  65 
moves.  1  Ivb4  ;  2Kc5  ;  3  Qa4  ;  4  Kb5  ;  5-8  Q(a4)-c6  +  ,  Kc8  ;  9  Ka6  ;  10  Qd6  ; 
11  Q(b6)c7  ;  12  Kb6  ;  13  Qd5,  Kd7  ;  14  Qe5  ;  15  Q(c7)d6  ;  16  Kc5  ; .  17  Qe4, 
Ke6  ;  18  Qf4  ;  19  Q(d6)e5  ;  20  Kc6  ;  21-7  Q(e4)-d7  + ,  Kf5  ;  28  Kd5  ;  29  Qe6  +  , 
Kg4  :  30  Kc4;  31  Qf5  + ,  Kh3  ;  32  Kf3,  Kb4 ;  33  Qf6  ;  34  Qg3  +  ,  Kb5  ; 
35  Kf4  ;  36  Qg5  ;  37-41  Q(g3)-f6  ;  42  Qe6,  Kg6  ;  43  Qe7  ;  44  Q(g5)f6  ;  45  Qd7, 
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Unclassified  and  later  works.  —  The  Munich  MS.— MS.  Wolfenbiittel  17,  30. 

Aug.  4. — Kobel’s  Schachtzabel-Spid. — Janot's  Sensuit  Jeux  Portia  dea  Esehee. — 

MS.  Florence  XIX.  11.  87.  —  The  Sorbonne  MS.  —  The  Casanatense  MS. — 

Mediaeval  problems  in  the  early  works  of  modern  chess. 

We  have  not  yet  exhausted  the  problem-material  which  has  survived  from 
the  mediaeval  period,  and  it  is  necessaiy  to  devote  a  third  chapter  to  the 
description  of  a  number  of  MSS.  whose  place  in  the  development  of  the 
problem  literature  is  less  evident,  or  which  belong  to  the  closing  years  of 
the  older  game.  I  begin  with  a  number  of  smaller  collections. 

Mun.  =  MS.  Munich  Lat.  19,  8 77  (Tegernseensis,  1877). 

WA  =  MS.  Wolfenbiittel  17,  30.  Aug.  4. 

Mun.  is  a  MS.  of  the  loth  c.,  written  in  one  hand  throughout,  which 
contains  a  number  of  different  treatises  by  Mauricius,  a  Doctor  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Paris,  who  lived  in  the  15th  c.  and  was  probably  later  an  inmate  of 
the  Benedictine  monastery  of  Tegernsee.  Leaves  131-2,  135-8,  and  140, 
which  are  separated  by  other  treatises,  contain  a  small  collection  of  26  chess 
problems  (two  to  the  page,  except  on  133  b  and  135  a,  the  text  over  the 
diagram)  with  Middle-Dutch  text.  The  chess  portion  has  been  edited  by 
M.  Rottmanner  in  the  Zeitschrft  fur  denticles  AUerthum  (XXII,  Berlin,  1878, 
409-21).  See  also  Qst.,  211-12, 

WA  is  a  quarto  paper  MS.  with  German  text,  which  contains  (a)  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  20  chess  problems  on  10  leaves,  one  a  page  ;  (b)  a  translation  of 
Arthur  Saul’s  Famous  Game  of  C/iesse  play  (^c3ndon,  1614)  on  26  leaves.  The 
problem  MS.  was  written  c.  1600,  and  as  it  makes  no  reference  to  the  older 
game  being  obsolete  at  the  time,  it  must  be  one  of  the  latest  survivals  of  the 
older  game.  We  know  from  Selenus  that  the  old  chess  was  still  played  at 
Strobeck  in  1617.  The  diagrams  in  this  MS.  are  chequered  green  and  white 


(hi  is  white  in  WA  1,  3,  7,  10,  14, 16,  17,  20  only),  and  the  pieces  are  repre¬ 
sented  pictorially,  the  King,  Queen,  Bishop,  and  Knight  being  drawn  as  king. 
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{Jupefij  sage  or  judge,  and  gentleman,  from  waist  upwards  only  showi 
■&3k  mediaeval  Rook,  but  with  the  two  wings  shaped  as  horses’ 
tile  5*11  Wes  as  pillars. 


The  problems  inJVIun.  will  be  found  as  follows  in  the  CB  collection  : 

Mun.  1  =  CB  196;  2  =  CB  200;  3  =  CB  124 ;  4  =  CB  136  ;  5  =  CB  50 ; 
6  =  CB  52  ;  7  =  CB  185  ;  8  =  CB  98  ;  9  =  CB  107;  10  =  CB  73;  11  =  CB  83  ; 
12  =  CB  25;  13  =  CB  75;  14  =  CB  11C  ;  15  =  CB  97;  1G  =  CB  147  : 

17  =  CB  152 ;  18  =  CBi5S;  19  =  CB  162;  20  =  CB  163 ;  21  =  CB  180  ; 

22  =  CB  179;  23  =  CB  211 ;  24  =  CB  279  ;  25  =  CB  142  ;  2G  =  CB  216; 

(In  Mun.  1,  4,  6,  9,  14,  16,  18,  20,  and  25,  the  colours  are  the  reverse  of  those 

in  the  corresponding  positions  in  CB.) 


The  contents  of  WA  are  as  follows  : 


WA  1  =  CB  185 ;  2  =  CB  136  ;  3  =  CB  152:  4  =  CB  98;  5  =  CB  S3 ; 

6  =  CB  98 ;  7  =  ¥331;  8  =  CB  73 ;  9  =  CB  25  ;  \0  =  C¥216;  11  =  CB  75; 

12  =  CB  117  (Rb8  on  d8,  reflect:  Die  Schwartzen  ziehent  vor,  vndt  matten  die 
weissen  am  vierten  Zug.  Die  Alten  sollen  vorgehe,  ein  Ritter  soil  ein  Ross  erstossen, 
durch  einer  Jungfrawen  widen,  ein  Kuab  der  soli  springen,  ein  Bitter  soil  ein 
Jungfraw  gewinnen — a  curious  reminiscence  of  a  problem  legend)  ;  13  =  CB  15; 
14  =  CB  158;  15  =  CB  147;  16  =  CB  124  ;  17  =  CB  180;  18  =  CB  141  ; 
19  Wh.  Kb8,  Rgl,  g6,  Bc8,  Pe6  ;  Bl.  Kc6,  Rb2,  Ktco,  Pbo,  b6.  Die  Sclnvartzen 
zeuch  vor,  den  Ritter  in  das  A  (d7),  den  schwartzen  Venden  inn  das  B  (b7),  den 
|  andern  in  das  C  (b6),  den  schwartzen  Ritter  in  das  E  (c5),  mitt  den  Roch  matte  in 
an  dem  funfften  Zug.  Cf.  Ar.  22  ;  20  =  CB  113. 

:  :  (In  WA  2,  14,  15,  the  colours  are  the  reverse  of  those  in  the  corresponding 

;  |  positions  in  CB.) 

1 1  These  two  small  collections  have  no  fewer  than  13  positions  in  common, 
t  •  and  the  inaccuracies  of  the  diagrams — both  MSS.  are  very  corrupt  in  this 
respect — point  to  a  definite  relationship.  The  collation  of  the  diagrams  and 


1  The 

J  (according 


miy  of  Armory  .  Roxburgh! 


p.  87)  in  the  arms  of  tile  Bavarian  families  of  Loch  ami  Him: 
the  Knight  in  the  same  way  on  the  title-page  to  his  first  book. 
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^iS4r  fin  the  arrangement  of  tlie  four  B>.  60.  ISTo  solution.  It  appears  to  be  an 

s  filEtaSdVar.  ofPicc.  62  ami  96.  If  1  RxB(al)  +  ;  2  RxR  +  ,  Kte8.  61.  Of.  59 

i  (interchange  Bs  g3  and  e5).  In  III  ex.  1  Ktc7  +  ;  2RxR(a3)  +  ;  3  RxB  or 

,  ExEai.  62.  Cf.  60  (Bl.  B  for  Ktd6).  In  III  ex.  Resolution.  (lRxR(al)  +  ; 
2RxR  +  ;  3RxBni.)  63.  Cf.  59  (interchange  Bs  f4  and  e5).  In  HI  ex. 

1  R  x'R(a3)  ;  2  Ka2  ;  3  Ktc7  orKxE  m.  acc.  Also  by  1  Ktc7  +  ;  2  R  x  B(a3)  +  ; 

"  3  RxB  or  Rm.  64.  1  Rbl+;  2Qb5;  3Ktc4m.  65.  1  Rb2  (Rb3  or  Rb7  or 

,  Kb8  will  do  as  well);  2  Ktc4  +  ;  3  KtcSni.  66.  Wh.  ICcl,  Rbl,  dl,  Kta5,  a8, 

Qc4,  d7,  Bc5,  f5  ;  Bl.  Kd6,  Re8,  Ktc8,  d8.  In  tribus.  Scak  xiii.  No  solution, 
and  as  the  Bl.  K  is  in  ch.,  the  position  is  wrong.  67.  1  Ktho,  Kg8.  If  1  .  .  ,  Kf8  ; 
i  2  Qg6  ;  3  Re8  m.  68.  1  Be3,  Rh7  (or  f7) ;  2  Ktco  +  ;  3  Pb7  or  R  x  R  m.  Or  1  .  .  , 
\  RxB;  2  Ra3  (a4  or  ao) ;  3  Ktc7m.  Or  1  .  .  ,  Rbl  (or  fl);  2  Ra2  (or  a3,  a4, 

*'  »5) ;  3  Ktc7  m. ;  or  2  Bc5;  3  Pb7  or  Ktc7  m.  69  =  CB  88.  70.  Cf.  CB  67  (Rb2 

:  on  b4,  reflect).  In  III  ex.  MS.  says  1  Eg  7  ;  2  Ktc7,  terdo  piaiet  et  aliter  ludi  non 
i  potest.  But  1  .  .  ,  ExB  is  an  adequate  defence.  But  1  Ra2,  Ra3  (or  Rg7  ; 

:  2  Bc3,  &c.  Or  1  .  .  ,  Rf4  ;  2  B(e5)~,  &c.  Or  1  .  .  .  R  elsewhere;  2  Ktb4  or  c5 

•  acc.,  &c.);  2  RxB;  3  Ktc7m.  holds.  Var.  Rf3.  g4,  on  f2,  g3  ;  unsound  =  CB 
67.  71  =  PL  68.  72  =  111  corr.  1  Bc5  +  ,  Kb8  (or  Ra2;  2  Qc7;  3  R  x  R  or 

Pb7  m.) ;  2  Pc7  +  ;  3  Bo8  m.  73.  If  1  Iia3  (a4,  ao),  Re6.  If  1  E  xE,  Re6. 

2  Po7,  Re3.  74.  Cf.  CB  56  (omit  Bdo ;  add  Bl.  Pd2  ;  reflect).  In  III  ex. ;  the 
Bl.  B  is  fidated.  MS.  says  unsound  by  1  Ee3,  Rg5  +  ;  but  this  allows  2  Re 5  ; 

3  Ktc5  m.  The  problem  is  sound.  75  =  CB  64.  76.  1  Bd4  ;  2  Bb5  :  3  Rb6  m. 

77.  Wb.  Ivf6,Rb2,Kta6,  c4,  Bb6,  c7,Pe4, 17  ;  Bl.  Kc6,  Ktd3,  Qc8,  Bb7,  g3.  In  III  ex. 
MS.  says  1  Ivta5  + ;  2  Pf8  —  Q  ;  reliquum patet.  But  if  1  .  . ,  ICd6  this  solution  fails. 

.j  Contrast  with  76.  78.  There  are  three  AVh.  Kts.  The  position  is  clearly  taken  from 

;  CB  158  (in  VI),  but  there  Ktf2  and  fo  are  both  Black.  Possibly  Kt(2  should  be  Black 
f!  \  here  also.  The  MS.  solution  (1  E  x  R(gJ) ;  2  IvtdG)  is  foiled  by  1  .  .  ,  R  x  Kt+  (or 
I'i  '  if  Ktf2  is  black,  by  1  .  .  ,  KtxKt  +  ).  There  is  a  solution  in  III  by  1  Rc6  +  ; 

,  2  Rd6  +  ;  3  Rb4  m. ;  or  by  1  Rb4  +  ;  2  Eb5  + ;  3  Ktd6  in.  Var.  In  II  ex. 

|i  i  1  Rb4  +  ;  2  Rd6  (or  Kte7  or  Rd4  or  Pe4)  m.  Also  by  1  Rc6  +  ;  2  Kte7  m.  79  corr. 

Of.  CB  71  (Pb3  on  b4,  Pg2  on  fo ;  add  Bl.  Pc2  ;  reflect).  In  ill  ex.  Unsound.  If 
t:lBxE  (or  Ktb8  +  or  Ktb4  +  ),  Ba4.  If  1  Eh3,  Rh7  or  g8  ;  2  Ktb4  (or  b8)  +  ,  Ba4. 

V  If  1  K  X  B,  Ra7.  80.  1  ICte8  ;  2  Pb7  ;  3  Pb8  =  Q  m.  (Also  1  Ktho  ;  2  Pc7  +  ; 

3  Pb7  ni.  Contrast  with  C  59  and  C  111.)  81  =  CB  66  (the  MS.  solution  is  wrong). 
82.  If  1  Rd8  +  ,  Rb8  ;  2  R  x  R  +  ,  Kt  x  B  +  ;  or  2  Ea7  +  ,  Kt  x  B.  If  1  Rc8  +  ,  Rb8. 
'  If  1  Ra7.  Kt  x  R  ;  2  Q  x  R,  Bc5.  If  1  Q  x  R,  Ktb8  +  ;  2  B  x  Kt,  Bc5.  If  1  R  x  Kt, 
Bc5.  83.  If  1  Rcl8  +  ,  Eg8  ;  2  Rg2,  Pci  =  Q  +  .  84  =  CB  53.  85  =  CB  52. 

86  =  C’B  70  (the  condition  Wh.  Kt  may  not  play  first  move  is.  omitted  in  error). 
87.  MS.  gives  1  Bh3 ;  2  Qg3  ;  reliquum  patet;  but  if  1  .  .  ,  K  x  B,  Bl.  is  now  stale¬ 
mate.  The  problem  is  unsound.  Vars.'  (1)  Kh2  on  hi,  and  (2)  the  same  thing, 
Black  plays  first,  are  sound.  1  .  .  ,  Ivhl  ;  2  Bh3  ;  3  Qg3  ;  4  Ktf2  m.  88.  1  Rho. 
Bg8  (or  Ktf5  ;  2  Ktf7  +  ;  3  Rh8  m.) ;  2  Qh7  ;  3  ICtf7  ro.  89.  Wh.  Kao,  Rbo,  d7, 
Qc6  ;  Bl.  Ka8,  Bb8,  Ktc8.  In  III  ex.  Unsound.  If  1  Ka6,  Bd6.  The  position  is 
.  based  on  CB  9,  &c.  90.  If  1  R  x  R,  R  x  R.  If  l  Bg4,  R  x  R  (  t  Kt  1  Ms 

gives,  for  then  2  Rd8  + ,  ICte8  ;  3  R  x  Kt  m.).  91.  Wb.  Rf3.  Ivteo.  c6.  Ou8.  Ber. 

.  Pb5 ;  Bl.  Ke8,  Re7,  f2,  Qh6,  Pg7.  In  tribus.  Seal  xi.  Primo  If  (e  ) 

;  secundo  de  alphino  hi  (c6) :  reliquum  patet.  But  if  1  .  .  ,  R  x  K  there  is  no  mate. 
The  diagram  is  probably  corrupt.  92  =  CB  49.  93.  AVh.  Hal.  Kta6.  Bo 6.  Po6. 

c6,  c5  ;  Bl.  Ka8,  Rf4,  h4,  Bd6.  In  III  ex.  MS.  says  unsound,  hut  there  is  a  solu- 
>  tion  by  1  Be4,  Bb8  (or  RxB;  2  Ktc7  + ;  3Ra8m.);  2  Ph7  +  :  3  Jvt  m.  Aar. 

Bg6  on  g5,  said  to  be  sound,  is  unsound.  If  1  B~,  Ra4.  If  1  Ktci  +  :  g  Rar.  Ran. 

i  94.  1  Kte7  +  ;  2  Bc5  +  ;  3  Pb7  or  R  x  Ktm.  acc.  95.  If  1  Rd8,  Kt  x  1!  :  2  Ktho  -  . 

i  BxKt  +  ;  or  2  Bf4  +  ,  RxB.  96.  1  B  x  R(a  1 )  +  ;  2  R  x  R  +  ;  3  ()  <_ 

i  59  (interchange  AVh.  and  Bl.  Bs).  In  III  ex.  1  Ktc7  + ,  lvhb  (or  bs  kt  : 

RxaR  +  ;  3  R  x  B  +  orRm.);  2BxB(d6)  +  ;  3  It  x  R(f8)  m  (11  1( 

also  adequate.)  98.  1  Pl)7  +  ,  2Rx].t  +  ;  3  Ra7  m.  There  are  still  three  pieces  n-s 
than  the  13  stated  in  the  MS.  99.  Cf.  59  (intcrcluuu'e  BiM,  dob  In  ill  ex. 
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tended  version  of  CB  112  in  V.  159.  1  Qc6  + ;  Iic8  (or  Kb8  ;  2  Rdl; 
ffPdb,  4  Q  r,&  c.);  2  Rdl ;  3Rd8  +  ;  4  Kc4  ;  5  Ba8  m.  160  =  CB  135.  161. 
Fifbtekbly  a  Pawn-mate  is  intended.  1  Rc3  (only  move  given  in  MS.),  Bf6  ;  2  K  x  B ; 
J.&6:  4  Rc8 ;  5Pe6m.  162.  Wli.  Ki7,  Bca,  QfG ;  Bl.  K1.8,  Rc2,  Po6.  In  V. 
Bnmt)  de  alpkino  in  (e3),  secundo  de  eodeui  in  (g5),  tertio  de  fercia  in  (t>7)  dando 
sea&mm,  rmqua  patent.  This  is  probably  an  inaccurate  attempt  to  give  CB  137. 
163  corr.  Wb.  Kc8,  Rh8,  Ba2,  Pbl,  c5,  going  to  al,  a5  ;  Bl.  Ka8.  In  V  ex.  1  Kc"  +  ; 

2  Pal  =  Q  ;  3  Ita8  +  ;  4  Qc3  ;  5  lla5  m.  164  =  CB  133.  165.  1  Pg7  +  ; 
2PxKt  =  Q  +  ;  3  Rc8  ;  4  Qg7  ;  5  Rh8  m.  166  corr.  Cf.  156  (Kb5  on  b6.  Re  5 
on  e6).  In  V.  1  Ilel  ;  2  Shi  ;  3  Eli8  +  ;  4  B  x  Q ;  5  BdG  m.  The  MS.  solution  is 
wrong.  167.  1  Bgo,  Bc6 ;  2  Rx  B;  3  Rc4m.  168.  Wb.  Kd6,  Sa3,  c3,  Bfl,  Pc2, 
d2  ;  Bl.  Kc8.  In  V  ex.  lRe8  +  ;  2  Pc3  ;  3  J’c4  ;  4  Bd3 ;  5  Rb8  m.  169  is  an 
extended  version  of  CP.  112  in  VI.  170  =  D  49.  171  =  CB  239.  172  = 

CB  133. 

S  =  MS.  Paris,  24274  (foods  de  Sorbonne,  1426). 

This  is  a  MS.  of  the  late  15th  e.  from  the  Richelieu  Library,  which 
contains,  f.  1,  the  French  version  of  Cessolis  by  Perron,  f.  44  a  Latin  collec-  . 
tion  of  197  problems  of  chess,  and  f.  148  a  French  treatise,  Comment  les  hemul.c 
furenl  premiiremeat  fondcs. 

The  collection  of  problems  is  in  the  same  hand  with  the  Ferron  work,  and 
was  possibly  intended  to  supplement  the  chess  information  of  the  morality  by 
;  practical  exercises  in  the  movement  and  combination  of  the  pieces,  just  as  is 
!t-he  case  in  D,  Arch.,  and  Kobel.  There  is  no  attempt  to  arrange  the  problems 
iin  any  way,  and  it  is  soon  evident  that  the  collection  is  a  compilation  from 
(three  distinct  sources.8  The  first  of  these  is  the  Bonus  Socius  work,  from 
!  .which  no  less  than  59  problems  have  been  taken  with  the  original  solutions. 

■  |A11  of  these  problems  (S  92,  93,  95-106,  124-46,  168-89)  are  taken  from 
|  the  first  61  problems  in  the  Bonus  Socius  work,  and  they  are  diagrammed 
'  with  much  accuracy.  A  collation  of  them  shows  that  the  parent  IMS. 

.  belonged  to  neither  of  the  French  groups  of  the  Bonus  Socius  MSS.  The 
second  source,  from  which  74  positions  in  S  are  derived  (S  1-52,  94, 
114-15,  120-3,  147-9,  155,  159,  162,  166,  190-7),  was  a  Latin  VIS.,  which 
contained  many  positions  which  occur  in  the  Bonus  Socius  and  Civis  Bonouiae 
collections,  but  with  a  text  that  was  different  from  that  in  either  of  these 
works.  The  remaining  64  problems  belong-  to  a  third  work  of  a  particular!  v 
interesting  character.  These  problems  may  be  identified  by  the  fact  that  the 
solutions  regularly  give  the  moves  of  both  players,  even  where  there  is  no 
choice  of  move? and  by  certain  peculiarities  of  diction,  c.  g.  the  use  of  the  word 
necessario.  They  are  also  very  different  in  type  from  those  of  other  works  ; 
thev  are  often  very  puerile,  but  there  arc  none  of  the  wager-games  or  problems 
intentionally  unsound,  and  they  employ  a  more  advanced  type  of  move  than 
what  is  usual  in  the  Civis  Bonouiae  work-.  They  are  probably  among  the  latest 
of  the  mediaeval  compositions,  and  composed  in  France  by  a  player  awav  from 
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both  of  the  old  and  of  the  modem  game,  is  Luccna’s  Repeticion  tie  am  ores 
e  arte  tie  axedres  (c.  1497)  (=  Lue.).  The  150  problems  in  this  work  are 

&.C.,  or  Del  I'te/o  dr  dm,  in ,  according  as  they  are  of  the  new  or  the  old 

translations  of  the  original  Latin.10 

The  problems  of  the  older  game  follow  : 


NOTES  AND  SOLUTIONS 

10  =•  CB  It.  1 1  =  CB  8.  12  =  Pice.  20.  13  =  F  320.  1 4  =  OR  2.  15.  Cf. 
CR  6.  18  --OB;S,S.  19  =  CB  90.  20  -  CB  fi-1.  21=  OR  86.  22  -  OB  87. 

23  -  CB  89.  24  =  CB  65.  25  =  OR  58  (add  Win  Pa3).  El  bianco  lien*  la  mano 

rogue  m  a  (1i8).  y  el  cubrcsse  ;  despues  iwjad  del  olro  rogue  d  crude  eslaua  el  pmmero  y 

26  —  CB  63.  27  =  CB  52.  28  -  OB  42.  ^29  -  OB  46.  30  =  OR  55.  31  =CB60. 
32  (=  75  dela  dama)  =  CB  50.  33  =  CB  64.  34  (--=  92  deda  dama )  =  CB  101. 

39  =  CB  117.  40  =  CB  45.  41=CB44.  42  =  CB  49.  43  =  CB  83.  44  (=  73 

dela  dama)  -  CR  85.  45  -  CB  95.  46  -  CR  96.  47  -  CB  79.  48  =  CB  76. 

49  -  •  CB  77.  50  -■  CB  81.  51  =  CB  72.  52  =  CB  75.  53  =  OB  71.  54  =  CB 

67.  55  (  =  17  dela  damn)  =  CB  73.  56  =  CB  66.  57  =  CB  70.  58  =  CB  82. 

59  =  OB  80.  GO  =  CR  74.  61=CB78.  62  =CB108.  G3  =  OBll6.  64  =  CB 

100.  65  =  :  OB  103.  60 -OB  54.  67=-CB61.  78  -  O  68.  79  =  CB  56.  80  =  Ad.6-f. 

94  —  CB  1X0.  95.  V  es  vnjuego  comnn  gw  quasi,  todo  hombre  1o  sabs  o  lo  puede  bieu 

conlar.  1  Re8  +  .  B  *  R  ;  2  Ktc6.  BxKt:  3  P  *  B.  Pa4  :  4  Pc 7  m.  Var.  Empero 
haze  le  vn  sold  enganno  .  que  alleqa  hombre  el  peon  bianco  al  negro  al  punlo  (a4)  y  el 

Bet  ThM;  2  TcO?  Kc7  "(any  ofhe/;°V  Ktc6  4  P^Z^Tkc?  *  7  Pd6 
CB  113.  96  -  CB  96.  97.  1  Ktb3  ;  2  lid 8  +  ;  3  Kta5;  4  PbG  -  ;  5  Pb5  m. 

101.  1  Ktc6  +  :  2  R«7  +  :  3  Ra7;  4  Pd7  m.  102  =  OB  100.  110  =  0,9,7  111  = 

PL  175.  112  =  0 ii  135.  113  -CB  135.  114 -  CB  134.  132  =  CB  147. 
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CHAPTER  IX 


CHESS  IN  MEDIAEVAL  LITERATURE 

Longer  chess  incidents  in  the  Chansons  de  yeste. — The  magic  chess  of  the  Arthurian 
romances. — Chess  in  the  Beast  romances. — Allegories  based  on  chess. — Other 
comparisons  and  metaphors.  Q 

I  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark  how  numerous  are  the  references  to 
chess  in  the  romance  literature  of  mediaeval  Europe.  In  most  cases  the 
references  are.  quite  naturally,  simple  and  incidental,  and  merely  show  the 
position  which  the  game  held  in  popular  estimation,  bat  there  are  still 
a  number  of  passages  in  which  the  mention  of  chess  is  of  greater  interest, 
either  as  playing  a  definite  part  in  the  development  of  the  story,  or  as 
containing  in  greater  detail  an  account  of  play,  with  its  technicalities  and 
accompaniment  of  banter. 

This  literary  use  of  chess  originated  in  Prance,  but  with  the  translation 
of  the  Old  French  romances  into  the  other  European  languages  the  use 
became  more  general.  The  German  Minnesingers,  in  particular,  made  much 
use  of  chess  metaphors. 

Although  I  have  already  referred  incidentally  to  many  of  these  chess 
passages,  it  will,  I  think,  not  be  without  interest  if  I  collect  together  some 
of  the  more  considerable  of  them.  Here,  as  indeed  in  all  my  use  of  mediaeval 
French  literature,  I  am  much  indebted  to  Stvohmeyer’s  paper,  Dae  Schac/iejiiel 
im  Altfranzosischen  (Abhandlnngen  Herrn  Prof.  Dr.  Adolf  Tobler . . .  dargehracht, 
Halle,  1895). 

The  romance  in  the  plot  of  which  chess  plays  the  most  striking  part  is 
that  of  Garin  de  Montglmie  (13th  c.),  one  of  the  Charlemagne  cycle.  This 
poem  opens  with  a  long  account  of  a  game  of  chess  which  supplies  unity  to 
the  whole  romance.  In  this  story 1  Garin  arrives  at  the  court  of  Charlemagne 
with  a  great  reputation  as  a  chess-player,  and  Charlemagne  proposes  to 
test  it. 

Tu  seiz  molt  des  eschais  ia  ta  ie  esproue 
Joons  antre  nos.  ij.  a  vn  ieu  afiei 
Si  ne  te  doit  displaire. 

Garin  agrees,  and  Charlemagne  prescribes  the  terms  of  play,  confirming  them 
by  a  solemn  oath  when  Garin  expresses  doubts  as  to  the  honesty  of  his 
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737 


<£&?*. *6 

hEfcSatiotts.  If  Garin  wins  he  is  to  have  the  realm  of  France  and  Charlemagne’s 
€iheen  to  wife ;  if  he  loses  he  is  to  lose  his  head.  The  chess  are  produced : 


Or  a  on  leschasquier  enmi  la  sale  mis, 

Ainz  plus  riche  eschtfsquier  ne  vint  dons  que  soit  vis 
Touz  fus  d  on  et  d’argent  tresgeteiz  et  claufis, 

La  bordeure  fentour  fu  faite  d’un  rnbis, 
j  Touz  hordes  d’esmerades  et  de  riche  safis, 

;  Tus  .v.c.  en  i  ot,  de  son  suis  ie  touz  fis 

‘  Que  la  piere  en  valoit  .c.  s.  de  parezis. 

1  and  the  barons  of  France  take  their  places  around  the  table  to  watch  the 
game.  This  is  not  described  in  detail,  but  a  few  moves  are  indicated.2 

Before  long  it  is  interrupted  by  an  outburst  of  temper  on  the  part  of 

'•  Charlemagne,  and  the  whole  room  is  in  uproar.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  how¬ 
ever,  succeeds  in  restoring  peace,  and  Garin  ends  by  checkmating  the  King. 

.  He  declines  to  take  advantage  of  the  terms  of  the  wager,  and  in  exchange 

I  accepts  the  town  of  Montglane  (Lyons),  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Saracens. 

Later  in  the  poem,  Garin’s  younger  sons  repair  to  Charlemagne’s  court,  and 

Stake  many  opportunities  of  reminding  the  king  of  his  defeat.  One  of  them 
even  goes  so  far  as  to  refuse  to  play  chess  with  the  king,  because  he  had  not 
I  carried  out  the  terms  of  the  wager  which  he  had  made  with  Garin. 

Il  l  ■  In  Moire  et  BlaneJteflettr  (12th  c.)  the  hero  finds  Blaneheficur  a  captive  of 
I  jthe  Saracens,  and  determines  to  rescue  her.  He  learns  that  the  porter  of  the 
|  jprison  is  very  covetous  and  a  keen  chess-plaj^er,  and  uses  this  knowledg'e  to 
jj  'gain  access  to  the  dungeon.  He  induces  the  porter  to  challenge  him  to  play 
i|  jat.  eJwps,  and  refuses  to  play  except  for  a  considerable  wager.  They  play  on 
j ;  three  successive  days,  and  Floire  allows  the  porter  to  win  on  each  occasion. 
Is  The  porter  wins  the  stakes — in  the  English  version  the  final  game  was  played 
■'  for  £40  and  a  gold  cup — but  Floire  obtains  admission  to  the  prison. 

This  romance  was  translated  into  most  of  the  European  languages,  and 
was  the  basis  of  Boccaccio’s  P/dlicopo.  In  this  recension  the  chess  passage  is 
amplified  considerably  3  as  a  rule,  however,  the  translations  give  no  details. 
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the  hero  arrives  at.  King  Yvorin’s 
lien  asked  what  he  can  do,  Huon 

sc  the  herte  /  &  the  wyld  bore,  and 
ryghtCB,  and  I  can  seme  at  the  table 
2  and  tables  as  well  as  ony  other  can 
me  vf  I  lyst.’  Lord  Berners,  Duke 

plav  with  his  daughter,  who  was 
-ynne  thou  shalt  lese  thy  hede/&  yf 
’  one  nyght  in  thy  bed/to  do  with 
y  there  with  The  game  began, 
hould  keep  silence  throughout  the 

Then  ye  ciicsse  were  made  rear  ;  tnen  nuon  sayci,  •  may,  what  game  wyl  y«  play 
at  V  ‘  fi  ende,'  quod  she,  '  at  ye  game  accustomed,  that  is,  to  be  mated  in  ye  corner  ’  / 
. .  .1hc-r  were  paynirus  that  beheld  Huon  /  but  he  cared  not  for  ony  of  them  /  but  studyed 
on  his  game,  y*  wbiehe  they  had  begon,  so  that  Huon  had  lost-  parte  of  his  pawnes.5 

Some  banter  between  the  lady  and  Huon  followed,  but,  luckily  for  him,  the 
lady  fell  in  love  with  him  and  lost  the  game.  Huon  was  greatly*  elated  and 
boasted  to  the  king. 

‘  Sir,  now  may  ye  se  bow  I  can  play  /  for  yf  I  wyll  a  lytell  more  study  /  wolde 
mate  your  doughter  where  as  I  lyst.' 

The  king  was  very  wroth  with  his  daughter  for  losing,  ‘when  so  many  grete 
men  thou  hast  mated,’  but  Huon  released  him  from  his  wager  for  100  marks. 

In  Tristan  (12tli  c.),  Tristram  is  sent  to  Ireland  by  King  Mark  to  fetch 
his  bride  Vseult.  On  the  journey  the}'  play  chess,  and  in  error  drink  from 
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‘FTa^  Mcheek.’  ‘  Dam,  that  I  heir.’ 

‘23a lyueris  it  than.’  ‘Blythly,  my  deir.’ 
‘  Ifett  now  quhat  %e  do  thair  till.’ 
‘Madame,  je'haist  30W  mair  than  skill.’ 

‘  Anyse  30W  schir  or  ye  be  wraith 
To-day  and  hald  to-morne  baith.’ 

‘  Madame,  sa  lang  will  I  nocht  stand.’ 

:  With  that  he  tuke  his  rouk  in  hand, 
Andwald  liane  drawen  as  thocht  he  than.1’ 
‘  Amends  jour  check,  schir,’  said  sho  than, 
And  spak  ay  taryaud  him  hethingfully  : 

‘  Schir,  wraik  jow  nocht  sa  egarly. 

Je  lufe  with  lele  hart  and  trew 
Ane  lady  fare  and  hricht  of  hew. 

.  Worthy  aud  of  gude  bailing, 

And,  schir,  na  raith  sold  liaue  resting 
Quharesa  the  lufe  had  harbry  tane.- 
The  Bauderane  than  said  on  ane, 

‘  Dame,  je  say  suth  be  all  that  is, 

Sa  and  God  will,  I  think  I  wis, 

S  And  with  fyne  hart  and  stedfastly, 

!  Quhen  swete  vmhethinking  suddenly 
.  Me  takes  and  partes  my  hart  in  twa, 

And  thyrlis  sumtyme  with  thochtis  tlira, 
Quha  sa  micht  se  hir  fassoun  all, 

;  Hir  face  and  hir  middle  small, 

!  Portured  and  shapin  sutlifastly, 

;  As  quhylum  I  saw  that  lady 
!  In  Venus  chalmer  at  our  gaddering, 

!  Quhen  we  playit  at  the  suthfast  king, 

!  Is  na  man  na  he  aucht  to  be, 

;  Affrayit  at  hir  fyne  bounte.’ 

'  ‘  Amendis  30m-  chek,  shir,’  said  that  may, 
‘  We  think  our  lyttill  on  our  play  : 

I  sail  liaue  of  jour  men,  I  wis, 

Or  3e  of  myne  sen  thus  it  is. 

3e  think  our  mekill  on  that  Caldiane.’ 
Baid  Ideas,  ‘  Dame,  be  Dyane, 

3e  ar  our  wilfull  for  to  say 
jour  will  iti  ernest  or  in  play.’ 

‘  Gif  I  make  gammin,’  said  Pesonas, 

‘  That  is  for  sporting  aud  solas 
Thir  kniclitis  of  Grece  wilfully  ; 


They  wald  I  made  thame  cumpany.’ 

‘  Ye  are  sle,  dame,’  said  the  Bauderane, 

‘  And  sewis'it  weill  sa  God  me  sane 
But  tbreid  or  nedill  all  subtelly.’ 

Thay  draw  thare  drauchtis  sa  comonly ; 
Quhat  sail  I  say  1  they  playit  sa  lang, 
And  warned  ay  vther  amang. 

The  Bauderane  couth  noelit  of  the  play, 
Samekill  as  sho  weill  far  away. 

Dame  Pesonas  the  fare  and  meik 
Countred  him  into  speik. 

‘Schir,’  said  that  shcue,  ‘  je  can  weill  mare 
Of  this  play  than  I  wenit  langare. 
how  draw  wysly,  for  mister,  is, 

3e  salbe  met  sa  liaue  I  blis, 

Outlier  in  the  nuke  or  in  the  score,18 
As  I  liaue  said  jow  oft  before.’ 

‘  Dam,’  said  the  Bauderane,  ‘  sa  mot  I  the. 
I  hald  me  pait  how  euir  it  be, 

3e  liaue  ane  nuke  quliare  of  God  wait, 
That  weill  titar  myclit  male  me  mait, 
Than  I  and  all  that  euer  I  liaue, 

Myclit  male  me  mait  sa  God  me  saue.’ 
Than  leucli  thay  all  with  gamyn  and  glis, 
And  sho  apartly  aschamyt  is. 

Hir  face  woxe  rede  that  ere  was  cleiv. 
Said  Gaudifeir,  ‘  Fare  sister  deir, 

Folv  is  to  male  debait, 

Speik  fare,  or  lie  gais  his  gait.’ 

‘  Schir,’  said  thatschene,  ‘  sa  God  me  rede, 
I  na  thocht  euill  in  word  or  deid.’ 

‘Dam,  liane  did  I,’  said  the  Bauderane, 

‘  Bot  wileked  I  war  sa  God  me  sane. 

Gif  I  ua  durst  sic  ane  mait  abyde.’ 

Quhen  Cassamus  thame  hard  that  tyde, 
His  hart  eras  blyth  for  Ioy  in  by  ; 

He  tuke  his  cod  and  liaistaly 
Rest  at  the  cliais  and  spilt  the  play, 

And  lauchand  syne  can  to  thame  say, 

‘  Amutiis  tliow  nocht,  and  he  nocht  bait, 
The  honour  is  mvne.  3e  baith  ar  met 


In  several  mediaeval  romances  of  the  Arthurian  cycle  we  meet  with 
references  to  magic  chessboards,  upon  which  the  chessmen  play  of  their  own 
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h  coin|-n-i--on  <■!'  wirfur«*  with  chess  is  p.-rha]*  more  obrtMM,nd  hae given 
,  ,n}in v  „f  tli.-  tnns/<-m*<l  sense*  which  the  words  ‘check’,  'checkmate’, 
'  in  English.'-"1  Throe  more  elatarate  eompansone  of  this  kind 

lr  nn-fti'-h’-l  llcrhort  v.  Iritalur  in  his  Liet  von  Troye  (1200-10, 
irlh-nl-rr-  1*37)  lmtf>  m  tins  wav  a  tattle  between  the  Greeks  and 
~  md  1  iM-n-t  in  111(1  V,,Th,er  (vol.  u.  169)  uses 

term-'  •  o  d.-senl -e  on  expedition  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  against  the 
>  ,|(.  Roniont •••■"  Ihe  longest  and  most  important,  however,  is  the  account 
tn-ulin  *  "nMieeessjnl  war  to  recover  Sicily  in  the  Roman  (?e  la  Rose, 
750  which  contains  a  verv  interesting*  reference  to  the  two  endings 
>ncii  chess,  mate  and  lave,  or  Bare  King,  which  has  hitherto  been  com¬ 


plain  d’orguel  et  de 


roi  se  combatoient ; 


ar  selon  la  verite  des  motz 
i  nen  quiers  point  nulluy  flater 
insi  comme  il  fu  matter, 
uisque  des  eschies  me  soyient 

Que  cil  soit.  roi,  que  Ton  fait  haves, 


t  1  exemple  est  preste. 


5i  qu  il 


si  liouime  sunt  esclaves, 
?n  la  place 


se  qui  li  place  : 
Ains  s'enfuit  par  ses  anemis 
Qui  l’ont  cn  tel  povrete  mis. 

L’en  ne  puet  autrement  haver, 

Ce  sevent  tuit,  large  et  aver. 

Car  ainsinc  le  dist  Attains 

quant  il  traitoit  d’ariametique  ; 

Et  verra  en  Policratique, 

Q’il  s’euflechi  de  la  matire, 

Et  des  uonibres  devoit  escripre, 
Oit  ce  hiau  gtu  jolis  trova 
Que  par  demonstrance  proya. 

Por  la  prise  qui  lor  ennuie : 
Quai-jeditl  por  prise  eschever 
Mais  por  la  mort  qui  plus  grever 
Les  peust  et  qui  pis  valoit, 

^  ’’  ens  malement  aloit 

ns  par  devers  lor  pnrtie 


Car  li  g< 


is  the  blunder  ot  a  scribe  who  in  his  ignorance 
eeted  Ins  reading  into  serins  (sergeant). 


CHAPTER  X 

CHESSBOARDS  AND  CHESSMEN 


Mediaeval  boards. — Combined  boards  for  chess  and  other  games. — Carved  chess¬ 
men. — The  ‘Charlemagne  chessmen’. — The  Lewis  chessmen. — Conventional  . 
chessmen. — The  Ager  and  Osnabriick  pieces. — The  ‘  St.  Louis  chessmen  — Chess¬ 
men  in  MSS.  and  printed  books. — Cliess  in  cookery. — Chess  in  heraldry. 

PrcTUMS  of  games  of  chess  in  progress  are  fairly  frequent  in  illuminated 
mediaeval  manuscripts,  and  although  the  details  of  the  drawing  are  often 
incorrect  or  conventional  we  may  draw  some  conclusions  from  them  respecting 
the  furniture  of  chess,  the  size  and  general  appearance  of  the  chessboard,  and 
the  ordinary  shapes  of  the  chessmen. 

The  chessboard  was,  as  a  rule,  both  larger  and  more  massive  than  in 
modern  times.  I  do  not  recollect  a  single  passage  in  the  literature  of  the 
Middle  Ages  which  mentions  boards  of  leather  or  softer  material.  The  boards 
are  made  of  wood  or  metal,  and  this  explains  the  frequency  and  the  effectiveness 
with  which  they  were  used  in  the  romances  as  weapons  of  offence  or  defence. 
The  field  of  play  was  surrounded  by  a  broad  raised  edge  or  border,  which 
was  often  elaborately  decorated.  Cessolis  lays  stress  upon  the  raised  border 
as  emblematic  of  the  wall  of  a  city  ;  in  Caxton’s  translation  (ed.  Axon,  158) : 
as  to  the  seconde  /  wherfore  y0  bordour  of  theschequyer  is  hyher  than  the  table 
wytli  in.  hit  is  to  he  vnderstande  y*  the  bordour  aboute  representeth  the  walle  of  y® 
citie  /  wbiche  is  right  hyghe  /  And  tlierfor  made  ye  philosopher  the  bordour  more 
hyghe  than  ye  tablier. 

Many  of  the  extracts  from  romances  in  the  preceding  chapter  refer  to 
the  magnificence  of  the  board.1  When  not  in  use  it  was  hung  up  on  the  wall 
by  means  of  a  ring-.  In  the  Liber  Mir.  S.  Fuli-s  (ed.  Paris,  1897,  IV.  viii.  190) 
Raimund  de  Montpezat  is  delivered  from  prison  by  St.  Toy,  and  in  token  of 
the  miracle  carries  off  a  chessboard  which  was  hanging  on  the  wall  of  his 
dungeon,  and  deposits  it  at  the  Saint’s  shrine  at  Conques.2  In  Parzival, 


CHESS  IN  EUROPE 


In  addition  in  these  chessmen,  there  is  a  number  of  other  carvings  in 
rnjipiin  Museums  which  have  been  assumed  1o  t>e  chess-pieoes.  In  some 
CS  the  identification  is  very  doubtful*  and,  if  chessmen,  the  disappearance 
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There  are  thirteen  chessmen,  of  bone  or  ivory,  in  the  Mediaeval  Room  at 
the  British  Museum  which  approximate  in  form  to  this  type  of  piece,  but  the 
use  of  an  easier  material  for  carving  has  resulted  in  a  more  symmetrical  and 
finished  shane  of  niece,  hour  of  these  are  Kings.  Five  are  Bishops,  of 
which  three  have  oval  bases  and  Hat  tops  from  which  two  points  project 
horizontally,  one  being  from  Moorfields,  London,  while  the  other  two  are 
cylindrical  in  shape  with  two  tusks  projecting  vertically  from  one  side  of  the 
top.  Four  are  Knights  with  oval  bases  and  flat  tops  from  which  a  single  nose 
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.#v^ 


The  more  important,  of  iho^c  consists  of  tbirty-o 
onl  of  dcnr  the  other  out  of  cloudy  crystal,  and  all  mounted  with  geld  plate. 
I  tin  ve  already  alluded  to  the  board  which  belongs  to  this  set.  It  WM  for  long 
in  ihr  possession  of  the  royal  house  of  France,  and  was  only  plettbted  to  the 
Museum  when  the  set  was  spoiled  bvtho  loss  of  one  of  the  Queens  daring  the 
,v  reign  of  Loais  XVIII.  Tra¬ 

dition  has  it  that  this  set  was 
sent  by  the  Old  Man  of  the 
Mountain  to  St.  Louis  : 14  as  a 
of  fact  the  set  is  most 
ibly  of  German  work- 
ship  of  the  late  14th  or 
early  lath  century,  and  never 
saw  the  East  at  all.  In  this 
set  the  Kings  and  Queen  begin 
to  approach  the  modern  form 
of  these  pieces,  and  the  oqI\ 
men  which  would  present  any 
difficulty  to  modern  players 
are  tire  Rooks,  which  preserve 
the  mediaeval  shape. 

In  the  other  set,  the  two- 
headed  appearance  of  the  Rook 
is  more  pronounced.  This  set 
is  but  little  later  than  the 
‘  St.  Louis  chessmen 

Another  set  iu  the  Cluny 
Museum  is  interesting  as 
showing  an  attempt  to  sim¬ 
plify  the  form  of  the  chessmen 
so  that  they  could  be  easily 
Mediaeval  chessmen.  Cluny  Museum.  turned  on  a  lathe.  This  set. 

turned  in  bone  and  coloured  white  and  black,  is  complete.  The  catalogue 
describes  it  as  ‘ancien  et  qui  parait  d'origine  septentrionale  I  know*  of 

by  height."1  and  partly  by  differences  in  the  'shape  of  the  top.  lam  not  certain 
about  the  identification;  what  I  take  to-be  the  Bishop  is  somewhat  like  the 
insignificant  modern  French  Fon  (Bishop). 

AVe  have  already  seen  that  several  of  the  problem  MSS.  depict-  the  chess¬ 
men  in  such  a  way  that  we  can  infer  what  was  the  ordinary  type  of  chessmen 


of  the  Mountain  sent  St.  Louis  :  ‘ 
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ia  use  at  the  time  of  the  writing  of  the  MS.  The  Alfonso  MS.  gives 
instructions  for  the  fashioning  of  the  more  elaborate  pieces — the  King  on  his 
throne  with  crown  and  sword,  the  Queen  as  the  standard-bearer  (alfcrcz  or 
mayor  del  Key),  the  Bishop  as  an  elephant  with  howdah  full  of  armed  men, 
the  Knight  as  a  horseman,  the  Rook  as  a  mass  of  horsemen  crowded  together, 
the  Pawn  as  a  foot-soldier — but  goes  on  to  say  that  the  diagrams  show  the 


.  Tigures  of  Chessmen  from  Problem  MSS 
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0  Chessmen  from  Egenolff  (t 


Chessmen  from  Kobe!  (after  Ma 


II  IS  i  i 


CHAPTER  XI 


THE  BEGINNINGS  OP  MODERN  CHESS 

Time  and  place  of  first  appearance. — Early  literature  of  tire  modern  game. — Le  Jen 
des  Eschcs  de  la  Dame,  moralise. — The  Catalan  Schachs  d’amor. — The  Gottingen 
MS. — Lucena. — Damiano. — Vida  and  Caldogno. — Egenolff. — Early  problems  of 
the  modern  game. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  chess  records  of  the  third  quarter  of  the  fifteenth 
century  to  suggest  that  the  position  of  the  game  in  popular  favour  was  in  any¬ 
way  different  from  what  it  had  been  at  any  time  during  the  preceding  century, 
or  that  chess-players  were  contemplating  any  changes  in  the  method  of  play. 
There  is  no  change  in  the  character  or  the  number  of  the  references  to  chess  in 
general  literature  :  these  still  point  to  as  wide  a  popularity  of  the  game  as  ever. 
There  are  no  signs  of  any  diminution  of  activity  on  the  part  of  the  compilers 
of  collections  of  p roblems:  many  of  the  existing  problem  MSS.  were  copied  at 
this  time.  The  moves  of  the  chessmen  had  in  each  country  been  fixed  for  at 
least  a  hundred  years,  and  writers  use  them  with  no  sense  of  the  possibility  of 
an  impending  chang-e.  Francesco  Colonna  wrote  his  ballets  of  living  chess  for 
the  mediaeval  game  in  1467,  and  John  Sherwood  uses  the  more^of  the 
mediaeval  Bishop  to  illustrate  the  move  of  certain  pieces  in  Rytntriomachy 
in  his  account  of  that  game,  written  between  1465  and  1476.1 

But  in  this  case  the  appearances  are  deceptive.  The  spirit  of  experiment 
was  not  dead :  on  the  contrary,  it  wras  more  active,  more  daring  than  ever. 
Suddenly,  in  the  closing  years  of  the  century,  we  find  a  new  variety  of  chess 
disputing  with  the  older  game  in  popularity  in  Italy,  Prance,  and  the 
Peninsula.  Chess  is  no  longer  a  sufficiently  distinctive  name ;  the  mediaeval 
g-arne  is  known  as  Ike  old  chess ,  It.  scacchi  al  antiea ,  Sp.  axedrez  del  viejo,  Fr.  le 
vieljen  des  esches  ;  the  new  game  takes  on  a  variety  of  names,  It.  scacchi  de  la 
donna  or  alia  rabiosa ,  Sp.  axedrez  de  la  darna ,  Fr.  esches  de  la  dame  or  de  la  dame 
enragee,  and  when  at  length  it  reaches  Germany  in  1536,  current  or  iHelsches 
Schachspiel. 

The  new  game  differed  from  the  old  in  two  points  only.  In  everything 
else  the  old  local  assizes  and  rules  remained  untouched  :  there  was  no  intention 
of  substituting  a  uniform  type  of  game  for  the  national  varieties  of  chess  that 
existed  in  mediaeval  Europe.  The  Queen  and  Bishop  simply  exchanged  their 
mediaeval  rules  and  privileges  for  the  moves  which  they  still  retain — the 

•  1  ‘Trianguli  autem  in  tercium  locum,  non  quidem  ut  Miles  in  scacho,  trahuutur,  sed  uel 
cli  recto  dextrorsura  siinstrorsum  ante  seu  retro,  uel  omnino  angulariter  quem  ad  modum  in 
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|  Queen  moving  at  choice  to  any  square  in  a  diagonal,  horizontal,  or  vertical 
!  direction,  so  long  as  the  way  is  clear ;  the  Bishop  moving  at  choice  to  any 
square  in  a  diagonal  direction,  so  long  as  the  way  is  clear.  The  new  moves 
involved  the  abandonment  of  the  older  privileges  of  leaping  over  an  occupied 
square  which  the  Bishop  always,  and  the  Queen  exe  optionally,  possessed ;  but 
«  they  left  the  pieces  with  greatly  enhanced  powers,  the  Queen,  originally  far 
weaker  than  Rook  or  Knight,  and  only  little  stronger  than  the  Bishop, 
becoming  practically  twice  as  strong  as  the  R<  .k,  the  strongest  piece  in  the 
older  game.  Incidentally,  the  Pawn  also  g  .ned  in  value,  for  no  alteration 
was  made  in  its  promotion  rank,  and  the  queening  of  a  Pawn  now  increased 
the  attack  to  a  degree  that  was  in  nearty  every  case  irresistible.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  the  new  game  should  be  widely  called  by  a  name  which 
emphasized  the  predominant  position  of  the  new  Queen  (It.  donna,  Sp.  damn, 
Fr.  dame).  It  is  probable,  also,  that  the  less  obvious  name  in  Italian,  scaccM 
alia  rabiosa,  ‘  mad  chess  arose  in  the  same  way,  the  term  rabiosa  being  an 
|  epithet  of  the  new  Queen.  It  is  used  so  in  the  earliest  French  reference. 

I  /  The  changes  in  the  move  of  the  Queen  and  Bishop  completely  altered  the 
i  method  of  play  at  chess.  The  initial  stage  in  the  Muslim  or  mediaeval  game, 

|  which  lasted  until  the  superior  forces  came  into  contact,  practically  ceased  to 
e.vist ;  the  new  Queen  and  Bishop  could  exert  pressure  upon  the  opponent’s 
forces  in  the  first  half-dozen  moves,  and  could  even,  under  certain  circum- 
,  stances,  effect  mate  in  the  same  period.  The  player  no  longer  could  reckon 
upon  time  to  develop  his  forces  in  his  own  way  ;  he  was  compelled  to  have 
regard  to  his  opponent’s  play  from  the  very  first.  It  became  necessary  to 
examine  into  the  validity  of  the  different  possible  ways  of  commencing  the 
game,  fh  us  analysis  came  into  being,  and  the  game  was  played  in  a  more 
scientific  way.  Moreover,  the  possibility  of  converting  the  comparatively  weak 
Pawn  into  a  Queen  of  immense  strength  made  Pawn-play  once  more  as 
,  important  a  feature  of  the  game  as  it  had  been  before  the  general  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  win  by  Bare  King.  It  was  no  longer  possible  to  regard  the 
Pawns  as  useful  only  to  clear  a  road  by  their  sacrifice  for  the  superior  pieces. 
Thus  the  whole  course  of  the  game  was  quickened  by  the  introduction  of  more 
powerful  forces.  The  reproach  of  ‘  slowness  ’  could  no  longer  be  applied  to 
the  new  game.  It  is  probable  that  the  German  name  of  Current  Schach spiel 
is  the  result  of  the  recognition  of  this  fact.  Whether  chess  has  actually  gained 
as  anfihtellectual  and  strategical  game  is  doubtful.  It  has  certainly  gained  in 
other  ways,  since  the  increase  in  force  adds  materially  to  the  penalties  ot 
mistakes,  and  shortens  and  intensifies  the  struggle. 

Unfortunately,  no  early  accounts  of  the  new  chess  deal  with  it  from  the 
historical  standpoint,  and  we  are  left  without,  definite  evidence  ior  the  time  and 
place  of  its  first  appearance,  the  reason  for  its  invention,  and  the  explanation 
of  its  rapid  spread  throughout  Europe. 

V.  d.  Lasa  (169)  places  the  commencement  of  the  gradual  transition  to  the 
new  game  in  the  second  half  df  the  fifteenth  century,  somewhere  about  1-Do, 
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later  15th  c.  inaugurated.  It  is  possible  that  the  rapid  adoption  of  the  garno 
£ -mj  have  been  assisted  in  this  way,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  new 
f ■■ ;  life  left  other  games— tables,  merels,  dice,  and  card  games— untouched,  and 
r  '  ^Gre  seems  no  reason  why  it  should  have  only  affected  chess. 

However  this  may  be,  the  rapidity  with  which  the  new  game  displaced  the 
old  game  was  phenomenal.  We  may  measure  this  by  the  disappearance  of 

*  the  special  names  of  the  game,  and  the  use  of  the  simple  term  chess  to  denote 
'  the  new  game.  In  Italy  and  Spain  the  old  game  was  obsolete  in  all  places 

•  in  the  mainstream  of  life  by  1510.  It  may  have  lived  for  another  generation 
in  out-of-the-way  places,  or  in  the  case  of  lovers  of  the  old  problems ;  thus 
Chaehi  of  Terni  was  copying  problems  of  old  chess  in  1511,  and  Guarino  of 
Forli  in  1512.  The  last  evidence  for  the  existence  of  the  old  game  in  Prance 
was  the  publication  of  a  collection  of  old  problems  in  1530-40.  We  have 
no  evidence  at  all  touching  the  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  new  game 
into  England,  but  Roger  Hartwell  of  London  was  amusing  himself  with  the 
solution  of  the  mediaeval  problems  in  the  Ashmole  MS.  in  1529,  and  this  is 
the  latest  evidence  for  the  use  of  the  older  game  in  England.  Before 
1550  the  new  game  had  been  introduced  and  generally  adopted.  It  is  to 
this  form  of  chess  that  Henry,  Earl  of  Surrey  (ex.  1547),  refers  in  the 
following  poem,  To  the  Ladie  that  accrued  her  loner  (first  printed  in  Toitel's 
Miscellany ,  1557) : 


Although  I  bad  a  check. 

To  geue  the  mate  is  hard. 

For  I  haue  found  a  neck, 

To  kepe  my  men  in  gard. 
And  you  that  hardy  ar 
To  geue  so  great  assay 
A'nto  a  man  of  warre 
To  driue  his  men  away, 

I  rede  you,  take  good  hede, 
And  marke  this  foolish  verse: 
For  I  will  so  prouide, 

That  I  will  haue  your  ferse. 
And  when  your  ferse  is  had, 
All  all  youre  warre  is  donne : 
Then  shall  your  selfe  he  glad 
To  ende  that  you  begon. 


For  yf  by  chance  I  winne 
Your  person  in  the  feelcl : 

To  late  then  come  you  in 
Your  selfe  to  me  to  yeld. 

For  I  will  vse  my  power 
As  captain  full  of  might, 

And  such  I  will  devour, 

As  vse  to  shew  me  spight. 

And  for  because  you  gaue 
Me  checke  in  such  degre, 
This  vantage  loc  I  haue : 
Now  cheke,  and  garde  to  the. 

Defend  it  if  thou  may  : 
Stand  stiffe,  in  thine  estate. 
For  sure  I  will  assay 
If  I  can  giue  the  mate. 


(Note. — The  chess  allusion  is  this:  the  lady  has  given  check,  and  the  lover  covers 
the  — neck  =  covered  check.  He  then  sees  that  he  can  win  the  lady’s  Queen, 

by  means  of  a  check.  The  move  which  gives  check,  and  at  the  same  time  attacks 
the  Queen,  is  announced  by  the  words  ‘check  and  guard’ — the  oldest  instance  of  the 
warning  that  the  Queen  was  under  attack  that  I  know.  It  was  frequent  in  English. 
French,  German,  and  Icelandic  chess  in  the  first  half  of  the  19th  c.) 


The  new  game  was  late  in  reaching  Germany,  and  it  was  a  novelty  in 
1536  when  Egenolff  describes  it.  When  Gustavus  Selenus  wrote  his  chess- 
work  in  1616,  the  old  game  only  survived  in  Germany  in  the  village  of 
Strobeck.  This  village  may  quite  well  have  been  the  last  place  on  the 
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The  hut  move  of  the  Lady  is  described  Ihus  :  ‘  la  dame  .  .  prent  le  pion  de 
hetion  (i.e.  QP)  et  donne  eschec  et  mat  de  son  pion  qui  s’appelle  amour  de  Dien  ’ 
(i.e.  KP,  the  Pawn  which  guards  the  Queen).  The  author  clearly  knew  but 
little  about  chess. 

To  the  end  of  the  15th  c.  has  also  been  ascribed  a  quarto  MS.  of  forty-one 
leaves  in  the  possession  of  the  Counts  of  Sobradiel  (Real  Capilla  del  Palau, 
Barcelona,  MS.  xiv)  which  contains,  ff.  l-8n,  9b-13a,  a  Catalan  poem  of 
576  lines  (arranged  in  sixty-four  stanzas)  with  the  title  Hobra  jntitulada  scac/is 
ilamor  feta  per  don  franci  de  Castelui  e  narcits  vinyoles  e  mossen  fenollar  sots 
nom  de  tre*  planetag  p  es  Slaty  veins  e  Mercnri  per  conjmiccio  e  jnflnencia  dels 
qv.ah  fon  jnuentada.  The  poem  describes  the  successive  steps  in  the  courtship 
of  Venus  by  Mars  by  means  of  a  game  of  chess  which  these  two  divinities 
are  supposed  to  play  in  the  presence  of  Mercury.  Francisco  de  Castellvi 
takes  the  part  of  Mars,  Narcieo  Vinoles  that  of  Venus,  and  the  Abbot  Fenollar 
that  of  Mercury.  The  chessmen  have  allegorical  meanings,  not  unlike  those 
of  the  pieces  in  Les  Etchez  amonreuxd  The  successive  stanzas  are  allotted  to 
the  three  players  in  the  above  order,  Castellvi  and  Vinoles  describing  their 
moves  in  turn,  and  Fenollar  explaining  or  prescribing-  the  laws  of  the  reformed 
chess,  according  to  which  the  game  is  played.  Marginal  notes  establish  the 
succession  of  moves  and  the  game  may  very  well  have  been  played  over  the 
board.  The  score  follows;  Castellvi  had  the  Red  men,  Vinoles  the  Green: 


Castellvi.  Vinoles. 

1  Pe4  Pd  5 

2  PxP  QxP 

3  Ktc3  Qd8 

4  Be  4  Ktf6 

5  Ktf3  Bg5 

r,  PI  1 3  BxKt 

7  q>  >•  B  Pe6 


Castellvi.  Vinoles. 

8  Q  x  P  bKtd7 

9  Kt-bo  Re 8 

lOKtxaP  Ktb6 

llKtxR  Ktxlvt 
12Pd4  KtdG 

1 3  Bb5  +  Kt  x  B 

14  Q  x  Kt  +  ICtd7 


Castellvi.  Vinoles. 

15  Pd5  PxP 

16  Be 3  Bd6 

17  Rdl  Qf6 

18RxP  QgG 

19B14  B  x  B 

20  Q  x  Kt  +  Kf8 

21  Qd8  mate. 


In  the  course  of  the  poem,  Fenollar  gives  a  good  deal  of  information  about 
the  rules  and  etiquette  of  the  game  as  played  in  Aragon.  He  tells  us,  for 
example,  that  the  Pawn  can  be  taken  in  passing ;  that  the  King  when  moved 
for  the  first  time  can  leap  to  a  third  square,  provided  he  does  not  cross  n 
square  commanded  by  an  opponent,  but  that  he  cannot  leap  oat  of  check  or 
take  when  leaping;  that  a  player  may  have  only  one  Queen  on  the  board 
at  a  time,  that  a  Pawn  cannot  advance  to  queen  until  the  player  has  no  Queen 
on  the  board,  that  one  Queen  cannot  take  another,  and  that  to  lose  the  Queen 
is  to  lose  the  game.  He  classifies  mates  into  mates  alw/jado  (stalemate),  mate* 
rolado  (Bare  King),  and  mates  comv.n.  Check  must  be  notified,  tbe  touched 
piece  must  lie  played,  the  touched  opponent  must  be  captured,  the  touched 
square  occupied.  The  player  may  not  make  two  moves  m  lus  turn  ol  play.7 
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contains  a  translation  of  Ruy  Lopez’  chess  work  ;  but  otherwise,  W.  Lewis 
..mu  was  the  first  writer  to  g-ive  an  account  of  the  work  from  the  point  of  view  of 
>ri  '  chess,  in  his  Letters  on  Chess  from  C.  F.  Vogt,  translated  by  V.  Ewell,  1848,  pp.  3-7. 

Very  different  was  the  popularity  of  the  first  Italian  work  on  the  new 
•  game,  which  made  its  first  appearance  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  c.  This 
was  Damiano’s  Qvesto  libro  e  da  imparare  g  iocare  a  scachi  et  cle  li  partili ,  which 
was  printed  in  Rome  in  151213  by  Stephen  Guillireti  and  Hercules  Nani,  and 
was  dedicated  to  Sr.  Joangeorgio  Caesarino  Romano.  This  work  ran  through 
eight  editions  in  the  16th  c.,  was  reprinted  in  the  17th  c.  (1606  problems 
only,  1607)  by  Antonio  Porto,  ‘  gentilhomo  di  Corte  dell’  Alt.  Ser.  Duca  di 
Sauoia’,  and  (1618)  by  Donato  Rascioti,  each  of  whom  tried  to  pass  off  the 
work  as  his  own  ;  was  translated  into  Prencli  by  Claude  Gruget  of  Paris,  and 
published  after  his  death  in  1560,  whence  into  English  by  James  Rowbothum 
(editions  of  1562  and  1569),  and  also  into  German.  The  last  version  was 
never  printed,  but  it  exists  in  MS.  Nat.  Lib.  Paris,  f.  allem.,  107. 14 

All  that  we  know  of  Damiano  himself  is  that  he  was  a  native  of  Odemira 
in  the  south  of  Portugal,  and  that  he  was  an  apothecary  by  profession.  He 
subscribes  himself  to  the  dedication  of  the  1512  edition  (the  only  edition 
which  contains  a  dedication),  1  Damiano  portugese  S.P.D.’ 

His  work  contains  ten  chapters,  the  contents  of  which  are  thus  given  in 
the  1512  edition  : 

El  primo  capitulo  deli  uoiue  deli  scachi,  e  del  sito  dessi  &  dele  regale  uniuersale. 
El  secundo  capitulo  de  lo  primo  modo  de  Jocare.  Et  terzo  capitulo  del  sccundo 
!  modo  da  Jocare.  El  quarto  capitulo  del  modo  de  iocare  quando  se  dura  una  pedona. 
!  El  quinto  capitulo  del  modo  de  Iocare  quando  se  clara  lo  pedona  e  lo  trato.  El  sexto 
spitulo  come  se  debe  iocare  quando  se  clara  lo  caualo  per  la  pedona.  El  septimo 
,  'iiiiTulo  come  se  debe  iocare  quando  se  dara  lo  caualo  francho.  El  oetaua  capitulo 
irii  trati  sutili  ehe  se  dicano  in  uulgare  Spagnolo  se  dicano  primore.  El  nono 
capitulo  deli  ioci  deli  parti ti.  El  ultimo  capitulo  del  arte  del  iocare  ala  mente. 

To  the  eighth  and  ninth  chapters  there  is  both  an  Italian  and  a  Spanish  text. 

'  The  problems  (72  in  number)  are  called  jochi  deli  partili  ala,  rabiosa  in  the 
Italian,  j oegos  de  parlidos  de  la  dam(m)a  in  the  Spanish  text. 

The  description  of  the  moves  of  the  pieces  (Re,  donna,  delphino  <-l, 
dire  /ud/ietjie,  eauallo  cite  e  tanto  come  caualiere .  locho,1  pedona)  is  accompanied 
by  rough  woodcuts  of  the  chessmen.  In  the  earlier  editions  the  Bishop  and 
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Tke  concluding  chapter  of  Damiano's  book  gives  some  hints  on  blindfold 
play  which  are  mainly  concerned  with  notation,  and  are  certainly  of  very  little 
use  to  the  would-be  blindfold  player.  The  latter  is  recommended  to  master 
a  notation  in  which  the  squares  are  numbered  from  1  to  64  ! 

Two  MSS.  based  upon  Damiano’s  work  are  of  interest.  The  first  of  these 
(=  ^  D)  has  already  been  used  in  Chapter  X  as  one  of  my  authorities  for  the 
mediaeval  problem.  It  is  now  in  Mr.  J.  G.  White’s  library.  It  consists  of 
125  leaves,  not  all  filled,  and  the  text  (Italian)  is  in  a-  hand  of  c.  1620.  The 
MS.  bears  the  same  title  as  Damiano’s  work,  and  it.  incorporates  the  whole  of 
the  printed  text,  hut  the  account  of  the  moves  has  been  brought  up  to  date, 
and  an  account  of  the  rules  of  the  older  game,  presumably  forgotten  in  1620, 
is  added.  The  collection  of  subtleties  (19)  and  problems  (129,  and  25  of  the 
older  game)  includes  Damiano's  collection,  hut  appears  to  have  been  made 
independently.  There  is  no  acknowledgement  of  indebtedness  to  Damiano, 
and  the  writer  probably  intended  his  readers  to  believe  that  the  hook  was  an 
original  work.  Since  the  author  makes  a  careful  distinction  between  Turks 
and  Moors,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  MS.  may  have  been  the  work  of 
Paolo  Boi :  this  opinion  has  nothing'  to  recommend  it,  and  I  reject  it  as  quite 
improbable.  Damiano’s  work  was  antiquated  even  in  Boi’s  day,  and  the 
analysis  which  Boi  would  have  written  would  have  been  very  different. 

The  other  MS.  is  the  16th  c.  German  translation  which  I  have  already 
mentioned  (Nat.  Lib.  Paris,  f.  allem.  107).  This  paper  MS.  of  90  leaves 
contains  Damiano’s  Openings,  Subtleties,  and  Problems.  The  games  are 
given  in  a  contracted  form,  the  two  sides  are  distinguished  by  the  use  of 
Hack  and  red  ink,  and  the  successive  moves  of  each  player  are  written 
n  separate  lines.  The  names  of  the  chessmen  (in  the  problem  solutions 
Knur.  frov:\  alfe,  in  the  verses  ««/■;■;  rifter,  in  the  verses  knecH ;  roc// ;  and 
faitlel)  are  replaced  by  astronomical  symbols.  The  problems  end  regularly 
with  a  line  of  verse,  which  hits  off  some  striking  feature  of  the  problem. 
Damiano’s  work  ends  on  f.  61  b,  but  ff.  70  a-87  b  contain  other  chess  entries,17 
of  which  the  most  important  is  a  collection  of  14  Openings,  each  of  which 
is  attributed  to  Lucent.  This  collection  is  based  upon  the  games  in  the 
Gottingen  MS.,  hut  the  analysis  has  been  brought  up  to  date  by  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  castling  for  the  older  King’s  leap. 

The  new  game  was  not  long  in  finding  its  poet,  and  both  Marcus  (Antonins) 
Hieronymus  Vida  (B.  at  Cremona  1490,  D.  1566),  Bishop  of  Alba  (1532),  and 
Francisco  Bernardino  Caldogno  (B.  c.  1497),  wrote  Latin  poems  on  chess.  The 
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Xo  new  chess  work  was  published  for  nearly  fifty  years  after  the  appearance 
of  Damiano’ s  small  book  of  1512.  This  was  certainly  not  doe  to  any  decline 
in  the  popularity  of  chess  ;  the  fact  that  no  less  than  seven  editions  of  Damiano 
were  published  in  Rome  before  1560  is  sufficient  evidence  for  the  keenness  of 
the  chess  life  in  that  city.  But  this  period  was  essentially  one  in  which, 
players  were  learning  the  possibilities  of  the  new  game  and  feeling  their  way 
towards  new  methods  of  development.  By  1560  Damiano’ s  book  can  have 
been  of  little  use  to  any  one  but  a  mere  beginner  at  chess.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  no  Roman  publisher  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  bring  out  a  new 
edition  of  Damiano  after  the  middle  of  the  century,  although  in  less  advanced 
parts  of  Italy  the  work  was  still  sufficiently  useful  to  justify  a  Venetian 
reprint  in  1564.  In  Rome  itself,  the  chief  centre  of  chess  in  Italy,1  the  time 
was  ripe  for  the  appearance  of  a  work  that  was  more  up  to  date,  and  the 
leading  players  felt  themselves  ready  to  try  their  skill  against  the  players 
of  other  countries,  and  specially  those  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  those  countries 
from  which  Damiano  had  told  them  that  the  greatest  masters  of  the  game 
proceeded.  The  opportunity  was  not  long  denied  them. 

But  there  were  difficulties  in  the  way  of  an  even  contest.  J nst  as  was  the 
case  with  the  mediaeval  game,  the  rules  of  the  new  chess- — now  cMw  with  no 
distinguishing  epithet — varied  from  place  to  place,  and  the  player  who  visited 
foreign  lands  found  himself  compelled  to  play  with  different  rules  from  those 
to  which  he  was  accustomed.  There  were  not  only  the  differences  handed 
down  from  the  old  game ;  each  country  was  developing  new  rules  and  dis¬ 
carding  old  ones  in  the  new  game,  and  the  variations  were  last  becoming 
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considerable.  Tims  about  15fi0,  the  points  of  difference  between  the  chem  bf 
Spun,  Eiiince.  ami  Italy,  the  only  countries  of  which  we  have  definite 
information,  were  somewhat,  as  follows  :  .•  1 

1.  In  Spain,  the  player  who  robbed  his  opponent  of  all  his  pieces,  or  who 
stalemated  his  opponent’s  King,  won  half  his  stakes — an  inferior  form  of 
victory.  Elsewhere,  these  games  were  only  drawn. 

2.  In  Spain  and  Portugal  the  Pawn  could  be  taken  in  patting,  in  Italy 
it  could  not  lie  so  taken.  If  a  player  was  in  check  and  could  remedy  the 
cheek  by  advancing  a  Pawn  two  squares,  and  so  passing  the  attack  of  a  hostile 
Pawn,  this  move  was  forbidden  m  Italy,  but  permitted  elsewhere,  e.g.  in  the 
position — Wh.  ICa3,  Ra2,  Pb.2  ;  BI.  Kc2,  Bc5,  Pa4,  b5  ( Handbnch ,  1843,  10), 
White  was  mate  in  Italy:  elsewhere,  lie  could  play  1  Pb4  +  ,  and  win  the 


3.  In  Spain,  the  unmoved  King,  if  not  in  check,  could  leap  to  any  un¬ 
occupied  third  square  (e.  g.  from  el  to  cl,  c2,  e3,  d3,  e3,  f3,  gl,  g2,  g3)  provided 
he  did  not  cross  the  line  of  attack  of  a  hostile  piece.  In  France  he  could 
do  the  same,  and  in  addition,  if  the  squares  between  the  King  and  a  Rook 
were  unoccupied,  the  player  could  play  Kgl  (el)  and  Rel  all  in  one  move.2 
In  Italy  the  rule  was  different  in  different  places.  In  some  places  the  Spanish 
rule  was  followed ;  in  others  the  King  was  allowed  a  more  extended  leap,  and 
could  also  move  a  Pawn  one  square  forward  to  make  room  for  the  King  on 
the  same  move ;  in  others  a  form  of  castling  was  allowed  in  which  the  King 
could  leap  as  far  as  the  R  sq.  and  the  Rook  as  far  as  K  sq. ;  in  others, 
the  onty  form  of  castling  permitted  was  the  modern  one,  K-K  Kt  sq.  (or 
Q  B  sq.)  and  R-K  B  sq.  (or  Q  sq.) ;  in  others  again,  the  King  could  not  leap 
at  all.3 


4.  After  a  check  had  been  given  to  the  King,  although  the  check  was 
remedied  without  the  King  moving,  the  power  of  leaping-  was  lost  in  some 
parts  of  Italy  ;  in  other  parts  of  Italy  and  in  Spain  and  Portugal  the  King 
retained  the  power  of  leaping  so  long  as  he  remained  unmoved. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  position  of  chess  in  Spain  during  the  first  half 


-  feruget  says  :  ‘  El  en  France  nous  luy  faisons  faire  deux  pas  le  long  de  sa  frontiers, 
pourvu  qu’il  nv  ait  plus  de  pieces  entre  luy  et  la  Tour  et  mettez  la  Tour  en  la  place  du  Roy. 
Rabelais  says  :  ‘  A  la  premitre  dcsinarclie,  si  leur  filter*  estoyt  trouvee  vuide  d’aultres  officiers, 
tors  les  Custodcs  fi.  e.  the  Books),  ils  les  peuvent  mettre  en  leur  siege,  et  a  coste  de  luy  se 
retirer.’  Pasquier,  Les  Eecherelies  do  la  France,  Paris,  1560,  says  of  the  King  :  ‘sa  conseruation 
luy  pennet  de  laire  vn  saut  extraordinaire  de  sa  cellule  en  celle  de  la  Tour. 

s  For  this  summary  I  rely  on  (1)  the  extract  quoted  from  Damiano’s  book  on  p.  788 ; 
(21  the  following  passage  from  Huy  Lopez  (1501,  f.  16  a)  :  ‘  La  libel-tad  de  podar  de  la  primera 
vez  andar  tres  casas,  del  modo  que  quisiere,  6  como  peon,  t>  cc  ~  "nmn  omie. 

o  arfil,  o  damn,  para  andelante  :  6  qualquiera  delos  lados  por  si 
qualquiera  dclas  otras  dos  lineas,  despues  d. 
pie.;;',  o  peon  suyo,  o  ageno,  o 
a  inngima  ctra  pay  a  es  coneedida.  rvuvierca 
el  Rey  del  primer  salto  toda  su  linea,  desde  si: 

Rocque  a  el  para  hazar  el  salto  todo  de  un  lan 

la  suia  liasta  la  del  cavallo,  y  por  la  parte  dela  dama,  d«uo  ...  .......  - - — - ,  -  , 

llegaudo  qualquiera  delos  roques  junto  el  mismo  rey  todo  de  vn  lanze :  y  en  otras  se  usa; 
de  mas  de  esto,  de  un  lanze  mover  un  peon,  qualquisieren,  de  la  secunda  lima,  y  meter  el 
Rey  en  la  casa  que  antes  estava  el  peon,  pero  todos  estos  usos  no  son  buenos,  ni 


lo  quisiere.  Toda  esta  libel-tad  le  vino  de  ser  Rey.  La  qual 

■  ’  '  -  - in  algunas  partes  de  Italia  se  usa  saltar 

ista  la  postrera  del  Roque  :  y  juntar^l 


is  given  by  Carrera  (1617), 


:e  ’below.  (4)  Actius,  De  ludo 
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of  the  cental?.  In  the  end  of  the  year  1559,  the  accession  of  a.  new  pope 
(Pius  IV,  of  the  family  of  Medici)  brought  a  number  of  foreign  clergy  to 
Rome  on  ecclesiastical  business.  Among  others  there  came  a  Spanish  priest, 
Ruy  Lopez,  an  inhabitant  of  Zafra,  a  small  town  in  Estremadura.  some 
forty  miles  to  the  SAY.  of  Badajoz,  and  a  native  of  Segura,  a  small  town  to 
the  south  of  Zafra,  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  first  chess¬ 
players  of  Spain.  While  in  Rome,  Ruy^  Lopez  employed  his  leisure  time  in 
playing  chess  with  the  Roman  players.  All  that  we  know  for  certain  of  this 
visit  is  contained  in  a  single  sentence  in  the  chess  work  which  Lopez  published 
on  his  return  to  Spain,4  but  it  is  pretty  clear  that  he  convinced  the  Roman 
players  that  they  had  still  much  to  learn  before  they  would  lie  the  equals 
of  the  master-players  of  Spain.  It  is  also  clear  that  Lopez  made  bis 
acquaintance  with  Damiano’s  book  at  this  time,  and  that  he  formed  a  very 
poor  opinion  of  its  worth. 

Among  the  opponents  whom  Lopez  met  at  this  time  was  one  who  called 
himself  ‘the  boy  of  Rome’.  This  player  was  in  all  probabilitv  Giovanni 
Leonardo  di  Bona,  a  young  law  student  from  Cutri  in  Calabria,  who  was 
known  as  ‘II  Puttino’  (the  youth,  or  the  small)  and  was  destined  to  take 
very  high  rank  among  chess-players.  On  this  occasion  he  played  a  variety  of 
‘  el  gambito  de  Damian  ’  (to  adopt  the  name  which  Lopez  gives  to  this  weak 
Opening)  which  is  not  mentioned  in  Damiano's  analysis,  and  the  game  took 
this  form  : 

1  Pii4,  Pea  ;  2  Ktf3,  Pf6 ;  3  Kt  x  P,  P  x  Kt  (apparently  the  Italians  did 
not  know  that  3  .  .  ,  Qe7  avoided  most  of  the  difficulties  of  this  defence, 
hough  the  Spanish  players  had  known  it  since  the  time  of  Lueena)  ;  4  Uho  +  , 
VgO  :  5Qx  eP  + ,  Qe7  ;  6  Qx  R.  Ktffi  (the  move  on  which  the  Italians  relied 
lo  keep  the  White  Queen  out  of  play  :  this  had  been  discovered  since  Dnnuano) ; 
7  Pd-4,  K17  ;  8  Bc4  +  ,  Pd 5  ;  9  Bx  P  +  ,  Ktx  B.  and  Lopez  won  eventually. 

Another  result  of  this  visit  was  that  Lopez  learnt,  a  slang  (onguallv 
a  w  restling)  term  of  the  Italian  players,  and  was  afterwards  instrumental  in 
giving  the  word  an  international  currency.  This  is  the  word  gat, Ait,  of  which 
Lopez  tells  us  in  his  chess  work  (108  a)  : 


It  is  derived  from  the  Italian  yamba,  a  leg,  and  yauibitare  means  to  set-  traps, 
from  which  a  gambit  game  means  a  game  of  traps  and  snares,  and  it  n  used  to 
dc.-rribe  this  Opening  because  of  all  the  Openings  which  Damiano  gate,  tins  is  the- 
most  brilliant  and  trappy.5 

Ruv  Lopez  had,  I  think,  been  for  some  time  in  the  habit  of  noting  down 
Openings  in  which  he  was  interested,  and  the  discovery  that  Damiano  had 


4  f.  102  b.  ‘Ninguna  cosa  de  aqm 
juaadores  principalmenle  con  los  in. 
'veres  on  estremado  jugador  que  se  h 
K.-nm  al  principio  del  pontiiicado  del 
»  •  Quanto  a  lo  vltimo  que  tn  est-e  . 
w, cable  jumbito  deciende  propriamenti 
<, umha,  qui.-re  dezir  j.icrrua  en  Espa»- 
iMwuiUUa,  y  de  aqui  ji 


del  gambit'*  ^men-  dezir  juoi 
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published  a  book  fired  him  with  tire  intention  of  writing  a  book  of  hii  ew*>' 
lie  carried  out  this  intention  with  dangerous  rapidity — dangerofis  becmMtsik 
resulted  in  a  list  8  pages  long  of  misprints  and  other  errors — and  his  book  was 
published  not  long  after  his  return  to  Spain  in  the  spring  of  1561  .{tW 
privilege  is  dated  the  last  day  of  February,  1561).  The  title-page  runs  : 

Libro  de  la  invcncion  liberal  y  arte  del  juego  del  Axedrez,  muy  vtil  y  pronechosa : 
assi  para  los  que  de  nueuo  quisicren  depreuder  a  jugarlo,  como  para  los  que  lo  saben 
jugal'.  Compuest.a  aora  nueuamente  por  Ruylopez  de  Siguva  elerigo,  vezino  dela 
villa  Cafra.  Divigida  al  may  illustre  seuor  don  Garcia  de  Toledo,  ayo  y  mayordouo 
mayor  del  Serenissimo  Principe  don  Carlos  miestro  seiior.  En  Alcala  en  casa  de 
Andres  de  Angulo.  15G1.  Con  privilegio.  Esta  tassado  a  cinco  blancas  el 
pliego. 

The  volume  is  a.  quarto  of  8  unnumbered  and  150  numbered  leaves.  It  is 
divided  into  four  books,  of  which  the  first  is  divided  into  27  chapters,  the 
second  into  29,  the  third  into  24,  and  the  fourth  into  15  chapters.  The  first 
book  treats  of  the  origin  and  utility  of  chess,  -with  many  quotations  from 
Cessolis,  Reyna’s  Spanish  translation  of  which  had  appeared  as  recently  as 
1549,  and  includes  general  advice  to  players  and  a  code  of  laws  for  the  game. 
The  second  book  contains  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  Openings,  and  was 
probably  in  MS.  before  the  visit  to  Italy.  The  third  book  is  a  severe  criticism 
of  Damiano’s  analysis  of  games  without  odds,  and  the  fourth  book  a  similar 
criticism  of  his  games  at  odds.  In  both  books  Lopez  adds  new  Openings,  and 
endeavours  to  correct  what  he  considered  to  be  fault}'  in  Damiano. 

The  advice  to  players  in  the  first  book  is  divided  into  36  paragraphs. 
There  is  very  little  that  is  really  new  in  the  first  18  of  these :  in  the  main 
they  are  taken  (without  acknowledgement)  from  Damiano.  The  advice  to 
place  your  opponent  with  the  sun  in  his  eyes  if  you  play  by  day,  and  with  the 
candle  at  his  right  hand  if  you  play  by  night,  is  in  Lucena,  and  was  probably 
a  trick  well  known  to  Spanish  players.  The  advice  not  to  sacrifice  Knight 
or  Bishop  for  two  Pawns,  unless  you  can  see  a  certain  victory  as  a  result, 
is  in  Caldogno’s  poem.  The  next  group  of  8  paragraphs  deals  with  certain 
End-games,  and  brings  out  very  clearly  the  differences  which  the  Spanish 
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wins  by  Bare  King  (robaclo)  and  Stalemate  (male  ohogmlo)  made  in  the 
«*me.*  In  such  endings  as  Kt  and  2  Ps  v.  Kt  and  2  Ps  ;  and  R,  Kf ,  and  2  Ps 
«'.  R,  Kt,  and  2Ps,  it  was  always  worth  the  Spanish  player’s  while  to  sacrifice 
his  Knight  for  the  two  Pawns. 

The  concluding  paragraphs  are  of  less  interest.  They  deal,  in  the  main, 
wrth  the  exact  value  of  certain  odds,  in  which  Lopez  held  opinions  different 
from  those  generally  held  in  his  time. 

The  code  of  laws  deals  with  the  following  points :  the  penalty  for  false 
moves  (1)  and  captures  (2),  the  touched  piece  must  he  played  (3),  the  penalties 
lor  capturing  (4)  or  moving  (5)  with  a  pinned  piece,  an  unannounced  check  is 
to  be  ignored  (6),  the  odds-giver  has  the  move  unless  otherwise  arranged  (7), 
the  meaning  of  ‘mate  with  a  Pawn’  (8),  whether  the  King  could  leap  when 
the  odds  of  the  castled  King  were  given  (9),  taking  in  passing  (10),  the 
Italian  habit  of  moving  King  and  Rook  or  Pawn  on  the  same  move  is 
forbidden  (11),  the  meaning  of  ‘mate  on  a  particular  square’  (12),  of  ‘check 
and  mate  with  a  Pawn’  (13),  of  a  fidated  piece  (14),  a  fidated  Pawn  is  no 
longer  fidated  if  it  be  queened  (15),  the  odds-receiver  is  responsible  for  seeing 

1  hat  the  odds  are  given  (16),  the  50  moves  rule  in  the  Ending  (17),  the  player 
may  not  touch  other  squares  with  the  piece  in  his  hand  than  the  square  to 
which  he  means  to  play  it  (18). 

In  his  second  book  Lopez  treats  of  the  following  Openings  :  1  Pe4,  Pe5  : 

2  Pc3  (i-iii)  ;  King’s  Bishop’s  Opening  (iv-vii) :  Lopez  Gambit  (vm-xii)  ; 

1  Pe4.  Pd5  (xxix)  ;  and  the  King’s  Gambit  (declined  2  .  .  .  Ktf6.  xix-xx ; 
2..,  Pd6,  xxi ;  2  .  .  ,  Bc5,  xxvi  ;  accepted  3  Ktf3  and  continued  3  .  .  .  Ktffi. 
dii-xv,  or  3  .  .  ,  Kte7,  xvi  ;  accepted  3  Bc4  and  continued  3  .  .,  Kt-fo.  xvn- 
viii.  or  3  .  .  .  Qh4  +  ,  xxii— xxv,  or  3  .  .  ,  Pc6,  xxvii,  or  3  .  .  ,  PIo.  xxviii).  In 

his-  third  book  Lopez  takes  Damiano’s  analysis  as  his  text-  and  submits  it-  to 
a  close  and  hostile  examination.  In  the  course  of  this  he  attacks  Damiano  s 
statement  that  there  are  three  replies  to  1  Pe4,  Peo  ;  2  Kt-f3.  w  hich  defend  the 
.-Pawn,  and  asserts  that  there  are  five — 2  .  .  ,  Pf6  ;  2  .  .  ,  Pd6  ;  2  . .  .  Ktc6  , 

2  .  .  .  Bd6 ;  and  2  .  .  ,  Qe7,— forgetting  in  his  turn  that-  2  .  . ,  Qf6,  is  a  sixth 

reply  of  this  kipd.  He  also  attacks  Damiano’s  opinion  that  the  best  leply  is 

3  .  .  ,  Kte6,  endeavouring  to  prove  that  the  Rug  Lope:  game  on  ts  It  hue  the 

superior  game.  I  quote  this  attempt  as  a  specimen  of  Lopez  s  analysis.  He 
,-laims  that  3  .  .  ,  Pd6,  the  Philitlor,  is  the  best  defence,  quite  forgetting  that 
this  move  confines  the  King’s  Bishop,  which  only  five  chapters  bifid  lu  had 
said  should  not-  be  done.  At  the  end  of  this  book  he  mentions  six  Openings, 
often  played  by  beginners,  as  being  so  bail  that  no  player  ol  any  skill 

would  adopt  them.  They  are  1  Kt-13,  1  Kt-c3,  1  Pel,  1  Pif,  .1  I.-.3.  a -id 

1  Pb3.  Since  Lopez’s  day  all  of  these  have  taken  then  pints  .until.,  .lit 
recognized  Openings. 


Notes.—*  And  Bl.  obtains  a  doubled  Pawn.  ■>  And  wins  Kt  with  better  game.  All 
this  is  Gott.  VI.  «  Or  8  dPxP,  QxgP;  9  Ktl,  BhS.  a  With  better  game.  'Or 
15  Ke2,  Ktg4 ;  16  Pe4,  BxoP;  17  PxB.  ExP+  and  mates  shortly..  0  '  Or  5  .  .  ,  Bb6  ; 
6  Pd5.  «  With  good  game.  Or  8  Pe5,  Bg4.  h  Or  8  Pd6,  P  x  P  ;  9  Q  x  P,  Qc7  ;  10  Q  x  Q. 
k  With  good  game.  l  Or  5  B  x  Kt,  dP  x  B,  and  the  doubled  Pawn  is  no  disadvantage. 

That  Lopez  deals  with  a  wider  range  of  Openings  than  any  of  his  pre¬ 
decessors,  and,  unlike  them,  pays  no  attention  to  the  problem,  is  probably  the 
reason  why  v.  d.  Lasa  and  others  have  described  him  as  ‘  the  great  personality 
with  whom  the  theory  of  the  Openings  of  the  modern  chess  commences 
Apart  from  this,  later  writers  have  not  allowed  him  any  great  merit  as  an 
analyst.  Ponziani,  generally  a  sound  critic,  says  of  him  (1801,  37),  ‘This 
writer  makes  but  little  advance  on  Damiano  ;  like  the  latter,  he  has  only 
a  few  Openings,  which  are  both  inconclusive  and  unmethodical,  so  that  he 
affords  but  little  assistance  to  the  student.  He  was  an  unfruitful  genius,  and 
entirely  devoid  of  the  enthusiasm  so  necessary  for  the  successful  conduct  of 
the  attack  in  this  game.’  This  judgement,  however,  is  certainly  too  severe, 
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but  the  Modenese  toasters  were  hardly  likely  to  do  justice  to  Lopez's  services 
to  chess.  Living  before  the  great  rival  schools  of  chess  which  divided  the 
players  of  the  18th  and  early  19th  cc.  had  arisen,  Lopez  yet  belongs 
essentially  to  that  school  of  chess  which  we  are  accustomed  to  associate  with 
the  name  of  Philidor.  In  his  analysis,  and  specially  in  the  games  in  his 
second  hook,  we  may  trace  the  genesis  of  that  theory  of  Pawn-plav  which 
Philidor  reduced  to  a  system  two  centuries  later.  His  most  typical  Openings 
are  his  Pawn  game,  1  Pe4,  Pe5  ;  2  Pc3  ;  the  King’s  Bishop’s  Opening,  and  the 
Philidor.  He  attached  great  importance  to  the  retention  of  the  libertv  to 
advance  the  King’s  Bishop's  Pawn  at  an  early  period  of  the  game,  and  the 
discovery  of  the  King’s  Gambit  was  probably  the  result  of  an  experiment  to 
see  how  early  in  the  game  that  advance  could  safely  be  made :  in  his  hands 
the  King’s  Gambit  is  not  an  attacking  game,  and  he  devoted  more  attention 
10  the  safer  Bishop’s  Gambit  than  to  the  Knight’s  Gambit.  In  the  latter  his 
defences  have  all  been  long  obsolete.  In  all  his  analvsis  he  refrained  from 
playing  Pd4  until  he  had  prepared  the  way  by  Pc3,  and  even  then  he  was 
more  disposed  to  play  Pd3  than  to  venture  on  Pd4.  In  all  this  he  probably 
"nly  reflects  the  attitude  of  the  earlier  Spanish  players  towards  the  game. 

Strength  in  analysis  does  not  always  accompany  strength  in  plav,  and 
.vhatever  may  he  the  final  judgement  on  Lopez  as  an  analyst,  the  fact  remains 
bat  for  nearly  twenty  years  he  was  the  first  player  in  Spain.  His  nearest 
reals  were  Alfonso  Cevon  (Zerone  or  Girone)  of  Granada,  to  whom  the 
uthorship  of  a  work  on  chess  has  been  attributed,7  and  Medrano.  All  three 
layers  were  noted  for  their  skill  in  blindfold  play,  and  Lopez  and  Ceron.  at 
mst,  played  chess  before  Philip  II  of  Spain  (1556-98),  and  were  liborally 
-v warded  for  their  skill.  Lopez  was  presented  by  the  king  with  a  golden 
bain  for  his  neck,  from  which  was  suspended  a  Rook,  and  obtained  preferment 

Philip  II  was  not  the  only  monarch  of  his  time  who  patronized  cliess- 
•Invers,  and  the  royal  examples  were  widely  followed.  The  patronage  of  good 
.  layers  by  the  wealthier  nobles  and  clergy  was  a  great  feature  of  the  chess-life 
.  f  the  period,  #hd  many  allusions  are  made  to  the  custom  in  the  pages  of 
Salvio  and  Carrera,  the  two  writers  to  whom  we  owe  a  great  deal  nt  our 
knowledge  of  the  chess  history  of  the  years  1560-1630.  Throughout  the 
greater  part  of  this  period  Giacomo  Buoncompagno,  the  Duke  of  Sora 
(1!.  1538,  D.  1612),  stands  out  as  the  Maecenas  of  Italian  chess,  and  most 
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in,  64).  It  was  to  this  nobleman  that  Giovajyn  Borne  ‘  ' 
584  his  Italian  translation  of  liny  Lopez’s  book.10  •• 

;■  Italian  players  of  the  early  part  of  this  period  were-': 

‘  il  Siraeusano  of  Syracuse  in  Sicily  (B.  1528,  D.  1598), L 
tioned  Giovanni  Leonardo,  snrnamed  ‘  il  Puttino  of  Cutri  y 
1542,  B.  c.  1587,  aged  45),  both  of  whom  excelled  in  ; 
flaying  three  games  in  this  way  at  the  same  time.  Bor 
'hose  play  was  famed  for  its  brilliance ;  Leonardo  a  slow 
ras  noted  for  its  accuracy.  Both  Salvio  and  Carrera  had 
ast  years  of  his  life,  and  both  give  the  main  facts  of  his 
•a  in  simple  outline,  while  Salvio  tells  the  story  of  the 
id  Boi,  ‘  veramente  lumi  e  splendori  di  questa  prolessione 
imance.  Much  of  the  detail  of  this  work,  Il  Puttino,  is 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  the  basis  of  truth  from 
f  fable,11  but  the  facts  appear  to  have  been  somewhat  as 

then  a  young  student  of  law  in  Rome,  played  Ruy  Lopez 
,ez)' 

after  having  defeated  all  his  opponents  at  home,  resolved 
of  opponents.  His  intention  was  to  go  ultimately  to 
heard  that  there  were  very  famous  players  who  were 
led,  not  only  by  certain  nobles,  but  by  the  King  (Philip  II) 
io  small  delight  jin  the  game  He  travelled  throughout 
greater  players,  including  Leonardo,  and  was  honoured  by 
illy  by  the  Duke  of  Urbino  and  Pope  Pius  Y,  who  would 
ch  benefice  if  he  had  been  willing  to  take  orders.  Leonardo 
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In  1574-5  Leonardo,  accompanied  by  Ginlio  Cesare  Polerio,  of  L.mciano, 
and  Tomaso  Caputo,  snvnamed  Rosees,  visited  Spain  and  defeated  liny  Lopez 
and  Ceron,  the  contest  taking  place  in  the  presence  of  Philip  II.  A  little 
later  Boi  arrived  in  Madrid  and  in  his  tnm  defeated  the  same  two  Spanish 
players.  Philip  II  rewarded  both  players  liberally,  granting  Boi  certain 
official  appointments  in  Sicily  producing  an  income  of  500  crowns  a  year. 
He  also  gave  Boi  a  letter  recommending  him  to  his  brother,  Don  John  of 
Austria,  the  text  of  which,  dated  Madrid,  August  22,  1575,  Carrera  has 
happily  preserved.  Both  players  also  visited  Lisbon,  and  played  with  the 
chess-loving  King  Sebastian  of  Portugal  (B.  1554,  D.  1578).  This  monarch 
gave  Leonardo  the  name  of  il  Cavaliero  errante. 

1582-5.  During  the  viceroyaltv  of  the  Duke  d’Ossuna,  Leonardo  and 
Boi  played  frequently  together  in  his  palace.  Leonardo  held  the  position  of 
Agent  to  the  Prince  of  Bisignano,  and  was  finally  poisoned  at  this  Prince's 
palace  by  a  jealous  rival,  c.  1587.  Boi,  who  had  been  captured  by  Algerian 
pirates  when  returning  from  Spain,  but  had  obtained  his  freedom  by  means 
of  his  knowledge  of  chess,  resided  when  in  Naples  in  the  palace  of  the 
Duke  of  U rhino,  who  allowed  him  800  crowns  a  year.  He  seemed  unable 
to  settle  for  long  in  one  place,  and  after  a  while  he  resumed  bis  travels.  For 
a  time  be  was  agent  to  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Squarciafico  in  Genoa,  and 
we  bear  of  him  in  Milan,  and  Venice,  and  as  travelling  in  Hungary,  where  he 
played  chess  with  the  Turks  while  riding-  on  horseback.  Finally  lie  returned 
to  Sicily  after  nearly  20  years’  absence,  in  1597,  but  he  had  no  settled 
residence,  travelling  from  one  town  to  another  in  order  to  play  chess. 

1598.  Boi  was  invited  to  return  to  Naples.  Not  long  after  his  arrival  he 
•ii;il  in  his  lodgings,  as  a  result  of  poison.  Only  three  days  before  his  death 
he  had  played  chess  with  Salvio.  In  this  game  Boi  had  made  a  five-move 
combination,  by  -which  he  won  Salvio’ s  Queen.  Salvio  had,  however,  looked 
.two  moves  further  ahead,  and  had  seen  that  he  would  win  Boi’s  Queen  and 
the  game.  ‘Youth  can  more  than  age;  you  are  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 
I  am  seventy  years  old  ’,  was  the  veteran’s  comment.  He  had  found  chess 
a  profitable  oOpation ;  Carrera  (65)  estimated  his  chess  gams,  excluding 
presents  and  the  income  from  his  appointment,  at  30,000  crowns. 

Salvio  and  Carrera  give  the  names  of  many  other  chess-plavers  of  Southern 
Italy  and  Sicily,  both  of  contemporaries  of  Paolo  Boi  and  of  the  hollowing 
generation,  and  Carrera  took  great  trouble  to  ascertain  the  lelatne  slung  tbs 
of  the  players  who^  he  names.  A  few  may  he  named  heie  J.s  of  g-HaUi 
importance  or  skill : 

The  Sicilian  Barons,  del  Biscari  (D.  1614)  and  di  Sicuhana  (who  played 
with  Boi  at  the  odds  of  the  Pawn  in  1597),  were  two  liberal  patrons  ol' 
Sicilian  players;  other  Sicilian  players  ol  the  first  rank  were  Cluriano  l>os>o 
(1).  1604,  Carrera’s  master),  D.  Salvatore  Albino,  surnamod  ‘  il  Brneventano 
a  p’iest  of  Benevcnto,  Alonso  Ortega  (a.  Spaniard  who  was  in  Palermo  in 
1611  and  excelled  as  a  blindfold  player),  D.  Girolamo  (OeronimoJ  fa-eio, 
a  priest  from  Piazza,  of  whom  more  la-low,  and  D.  Mariano  Marano.  a  priest 
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ol'  Sortino.  To  Italy  generally  belonged  il  Baguseo  and  Jhia  opponeirt* 
D.  Giovanni  Marignano,  a,  professor  of  Ravenna,  and  Giovanni  di  Ca*trt>; 
Archbishop  ol  Tarento :  to  Romo,  Giulio  Cesare  l’olevio,  of  whom  aaoUfto 
Naples,  Rosem  (Leonardo’s  other  travelling-  companion),  Michele  di  Bffjfeto 
(Salvio’s  master,  who  retired  on  the  money  he  gained  in  chess  from  the  Prince 
Gesnaldo),  Giovanni  Domenico  di  Leonardis,  who  secured  an  annual  pension 
of  200  crowns  from  Philip  III  of  Spain  (1598-1621)  by  his  chess,  and 
Dr.  Alessandro  Salvio. 

Many  of  the  players  of  this  period  kept  note-books  in  which  they  recorded 
the  openings  of  games  for  reference  or  later  use.  The  keen  chess-life  of 
the  time  led  to  so  rapid  a  development  of  the  science  of  the  Openings,  that 
the  existing  text-books  soon  became  obsolete,  and  it  was  imperative  that  the 
player  who  desired  to  excel  should  have  more  up-to-date  information.  Among 
those  who  are  said  to  have  written  MSS.  of  this  kind  are  the  Spanish  players 
Ceron,  Avalos  (resident  in  Naples  in  1590  or  thereabouts),  and  Busnardo,  the 
Portuguese  player  Santa  Maria  (perhaps  the  author  of  the  Portuguese  book 
from  which  Salvio  obtained  some  of  the  Openings  in  his  work  of  1634),  and 
the  Italian  players  Boi,  Leonardo,  Michele  di  Mauro,  and  Polerio.  None  of 
these  players  felt  disposed  to  print  his  collection  of  Openings  ;  the  high  stakes 
for  which  players  played  made  it  desirable  to  keep  information  as  to  new 
Openings  private,  but  a  wealthy  patron  could  always  obtain  a  copy  from  the 
players  whom  he  included  in  his  retinue.  In  this  way  the  surviving  MSS. 
of  this  class  have  for  the  most  part  escaped  destruction.  Most  active  ^>f 
all  in  the  multiplication  of  copies  would  seem  to  have  been  Polerio. 

Giulio  Cesare  Polerio,  sumamed  ‘  1’ Apruzzese  of  Lanciano,  near  the 
Adriatic  coast,  first  appears  as  the  servant  (criato)  of  Leonardo  on  his  journey  to 
Spain.  After  his  return  to  Italy,  he  settled  in  Rome  and  became  a  member  of 
the  household  of  Giacomo  Buoneompagno,  Duke  of  Sora,  who  gave  him  a  rental 
in  Giantro  of  the  annual  value  of  300  crowns.  He  was  esteemed  the  first 
player  of  Rome  in  1606,  when  D.  Girolamo  Caseio  came  from  Piazza  in  Sicily 
in  search  of  the  wealth,  which  skill  in  chess  promised  in  those  days.  Caseio 
and  Polerio  played  in  the  Duke’s  palace,  and  Caseio  proved  victor.  He 
became  the  ‘  favourite  ’  of  the  Duke,  and  gained  for  himself  an  income  of 
250  crowns  a  year,  and  for  his  brother  the  presentation  to  a  canonry. 

We  possess  some  six  MSS.  written  by,  or  emanating  from,  Polerio  : 

(1)  MS.  Nat.  Lib.  Paris,  f.  it.  955  :  a  folio  note-book  written  in  several 
hands,  of  78  leaves,  not  all  filled,  which  was  in  the  possession  of  a  chess¬ 
player  in  the  retinue  of  the  King  of  Spain  on  August  7,  1584,  as  appears 
from  a  loose  sheet  of  paper  now  pasted  in  the  MS.  This  player  may 
have  been  Polerio  himself,  as  v.  d.  Linde  thought.  At  any  rate,  the  MS. 
was  in  his  possession  later,  for  it  bears  the  title,  ‘  Questo  libro  &  di  Giulio 
Polerio  Lancianese  ’,  and  contains  Polerio’s  rough  draft  of  the  dedication  of 
the  Boncompagni  MS.  (No.  2).  The  MS.  is  just  a  rough  note-hook  in  wjgph 
games  were  entered  as  they  came  into  the  writer’s  possession.  On  the  rectos 
of  the  leaves  9-17  is  the  beginning  of  a  translation  of  the  games  in  the 
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secoad  book  of  Ruy  Lopez's  work.  The  versos  of  these  leaves  contain  other 
Openings.  The  compiler  seems  to  have  had  access  to  the  MSS.  kept  by  Santa 
Maria,  Avalos,  Busnardo,  and  Leonardo.  He  has  also  noted  down  67  problem 
positions,  of  which  53  are  derived  from  Lucena. 

(2)  MS.  Boncompagni-Ludovisi,  Rome,  N.  3,  contains  ff.  333-481  (sepa¬ 
rately  foliated  1—152,  the  last  3  leaves  blank),  a  holograph  collection  of 
98  Openings,  12  Subtleties,  and  38  Problems,  dedicated  by  Polerio  to  his 
patron  Jacomo  Buoncompagno,  Dnea  di  Sora,  which  he  had  been  preparing 
for  3£  years.  This  MS.  can  hardly  bo  later  than  1590. 

(3)  MS.  J.  A.  Leon,  London.  This  MS.  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Leon, 
liound  up  with  a  copy  of  Tarsia  s  Lopez  and  Barozzi’s  Rythnomachia  (Venice, 
1572).  It  consists  of  32  pages,  and  is  m  the  same  hand  as  many  annota¬ 
tions  and  corrections  in  the  Tarsia  ;  the  handwriting  is  believed  to  be  that 
ol  Polerio.  The  MS.  is  unfinished,  hut  its  46  Openings  are  identical  with, 
and  follow  in  the  same  order  as,  those  ot  the  earlier  part  of  the  preceding  MS. 
It  contains  no  dedication,  title,  or  problems.  (See  Mr.  Leon’s  account,  -Notes 
on  a  recently  discovered  Polerio  MS.’,  BCM.,  1894,  317-36.) 

(4)  MS.  Toulouse,. 766  :  ‘  Ordini  di  giuochi  degli  scaechi  in  diuersi  modi, 
•osi  di  niano,  come  sotto  mano,  cio  e  in  offenza  e  difenza,  con  altri  bollissimi 
partiti,  sono  di  G.  Cesare  Polerio,  alias  l'Apruzzese,  cio  e  giocandosi  del  pari.’ 
A  holograph  MS.  of  56  quarto  leaves,  containing  49  Openings  and  40  Problems. 
It  is  practically  identical  with  the  following  IMS.,  but  must  have  been  written 
rim.  This  puts  its  date  a.  1594. 

(5)  SIS.  Nat.  Lib.  Paris,  f.  it.  948  :  a  small  quarto  MS.  of  56  leaves,  with 
•'.he  same  title  as  the  Toulouse  MS.  on  f.  3  a,  but  with  a  dedication  to  an 
unnamed  patron  on  ff.  la-2  a,  which  is  dated  Roma,  31  July,  1594,  and 
refers  to  the  work  which  he  had  written  for  the  Duke  of  Sora  a  few  years 
previously.  This  MS.  is  an  improved  and  corrected  copy  of  the  Toulouse  MS., 
and,  like  it,  is  in  Polerio’s  handwriting. 

(6)  An  Italian  MS.,  in  Florence  until  1827,  and  later  in  the  possession 
of  M.  Doazan  of  Paris,  since  whose  death  it  has  been  lost  sight  of.  Its 
contents  were  ^ftunately  copied  (rearranged  in  a  tabular  form)  by  v.  d.  Lasa 
in  1855,  and  several  lithographed  copies  of  the  transcript  were  distributed 
by  v.  d.  Lasa.  The  Doazan  MS.  was  a  quarto  MS.,  which  was  divided  iiuo 
four  books—  Giuochi  piani  di  diversi  vahntmiun  /jmocatori,  33  chapters; 
(jiuoehi  sotto  mano  di  diversi  13  chapters;  GamlUli,  35  chapters;  Civodii  di 
O'iulio  Cesare  Polerio  Lanciauese,  42  chapters  ;  and  Partiti  diversi  (problems) 


Manv  of  the  Openings  prove  on  examination  to  he  common  to  this  MS. 
and  Paris  955,  and,  from  certain  indications  in  the  latter  MS..  I  believe  that 
it  was  one  of  the  sources  used  by  the  writer  of  the  Doazan  MS.  This  MS., 
however,  in  addition,  contains  19  games  which  are  attributed  to  Giovanni 
Domenico  d’Arminio,  whom  Salvio  (1634)  names  as  the  leading  player  in 
the  chess  academy  which  met  in  Naples  in  1634  in  the  house  of  Alessandro 
Rovito,  Judge  of  the  Gran  Corte  della  Vicaria,  and  Advocate  fiscal  oi  the 
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prfvinrc  of  (Ven/.a  in  Calabria.  Another  game  is  ascribed  -to  D.  All  ' 
JVIaitcino,  :mo( her  member  of  the  same  academy,  and  the  MS. ‘include*  oth 
games  in  the  Neapolitan  manner;  I  think,  therefore,  that  we  cannot  put 
MS.  earlier  than  1(130-40,  and  that  if  is  the  work  of  a  Neapolitan  player  who 
had  obtained  access  to  Paris  055. 

[(/’)  Case  (1700),  in  his  Litre  stir  lex  parliex  tie  gambit  (1706),  inphtdes- 
a  number  of  games  from  a  MS.  in  Hie  library  of  M.  le  President  de  Thou, 
which  were  there  attributed  to  il  Calabrese,  Domingo  (i.e.  Domenico),  and 
Leon  (i.e.  Leonardo),  This  MS.  must  belong  to  a  rather  later  date  than  MS. 


A  more  ambitious  work,  in  essence  an  Italian  version  of  Ruy  Lopez,  with 
the  addition  of  some  Italian  games  of  the  style  contained  in  the  Polerio  MSS., 
exists  in  two  MSS.  which,  however,  exhibit  some  small  differences  in  their 
contents.  These  MSS.  are — 

(8)  MS.  Florence  XIX.  7,  65  :  a  MS.  of  151  leaves  which  has  lost  its  first 
leaf.  The  present  front  leaf  has  the  title,  IJelegauzia,  xoUilita,  verita  della 
virUtosimwa  profemone  (lei  seacchi. 

(9)  MS.  J.  G.  White,  Cleveland,  U.S.A.  :  a  MS.  of  171  leaves  (14  unnum¬ 
bered,  161  foliated,  6  unnumbered),  with  the  Ranozzi  coat  of  arms  and  the 
title  (probably  more  modern)  ltegole  per  il  Giuoco  de’  Scacchi.  On  f.  1  a  of 
this  IMS.  is  the  title  of  the  Florence  MS.  In  the  Florence  MS.  chapters  48~ 
79,  and  in  the  Eegole  chapters  48-80,  do  not  belong  to  the  Lopez  work.13 
V.  d.  Linde  (16.  Jrh.,  77)  identified  the  author  of  this  translation  of  Lopez 
with  Polerio,  with  whose  handwriting  that  of  the  MS.  has  many  resemblances. 
Although  Mr.  Leon  (BCM.,  1894,  318)  has  pointed  out  that  the  chapters 
in  the  Tarsia  which  was  hound  up  with  his  Polerio  MS.  have  been  renumbered 
to  agree  with  the  Florence  MS.,  v.  d.  Lasa  rejects  the  Polerio  authorship  on 
the  ground  that  the  MS.  contains  inconsistencies  which  a  player  of  Polerio’s 
ability  would  have  certainly  removed.  I  think  that  he  lays  too  great  stress 
upon  the*se;  a  change  of  plan  in  the  course  of  writing  the  work  may  prove 
an  adequate  explanation. 

In  addition  to  these  MSS.,  there  is  a  number  of  smal|£  MSS.  in  the 
two  composite  manuscript  volumes  N.  2  and  N.  3  ill  the  Boncompagni- 
Ludovisi  Library.  I  also  add  a  brief  description  of  the  remaining  chess  MSS. 
of  this  period  which  are  known  to  me : 

(10)  MS.  Bone.  N.  2,  ff.  1-24:  a  poem  in  36  verses  of  8  lines  each,  and 
a  collection  of  24  problems,  by  Rotilio  Graeco,  with  dedication  to  Jacomo 
Buoncompagno,  Duea  di  Sora,  written  between  1572  and  1584  (as  appears 
from  the  list  of  the  Duke’s  titles).  The  poem  describes  in  detail  a  game 
played  before  the  Duke  by  Cesare  (i.  e.  Polerio)  and  Don  Lorenzo.14 


:>.  1-70  =  Eegole  1-70  ;  FI.  71-3  ar 


:  in  Eegole  ;  FI.  7 i,  75  =  Eegole  71,  72  : 
7-end.  On  a  blank  page  at  the  end  oi 
L  Giuglio  Cesare  i.  e.  of  Polerio.  Ne^hei 

izas  are  devoted  to  a  description  of  the 
,  of  men  by  letting  him  choose  between 
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(11)  MS.  Bone.  N.  2,  ff.  71-121  =A«,  2  :  a  collection  of  108  problems, 
two  to  each  recto,  the  versos  blank,  with  solutions  in  the  numerical  notation’ 
which  Polerio  always  employed  in  the  solutions  of  problems.  This  MS.  mav 
very  well  be  by  Polerio. 

(12)  MS.  Bone.  N.  3,  ff.  37-62:  an  anonymous  treatise  on  Opening  of 
chess  with  44  general  remarks.  This  MS.  has,  so  far  as  the  contents  of  . the 
earlier  part,  go,  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  some  of  the  earlier  MSS.  of  Greco. 

(13)  MS.  Bone.  N.  3,  ff  73-6  :  16  problems  of  modern  chess,  two  columns 
to  the  page. 

(14) ,  MS.  Bone.  N.  3,  ff  325-8  :  the  rough  draft  of  an  attempt  to  arrange 
the  defences  to  the  King’s  Knight’s  Opening  in  an  orderly  way.15 

(15)  MS.  British  Museum,  Add.  28710:  a  Spanish  MS.  of  the  late 
16th  c.,  contains  on  ff  352  b-373  a,  an  incomplete  treatise  on  certain  Endings 
of  chess,  with  some  definitions  and  rules  ;  the  latter  are  of  interest. 

(16)  MS.  Paris,  Arsenal,  2891,  ff.  493-61):  the  second  volume  of  a  port¬ 
folio  which  belonged  to  Philibert  de  la  Marche,  contains  a  French  treatise 
on  chess.  lumnrquen  sitr  le  ien  ties  csc/tc/s,  which  contains  some  valuable  notes 
upon  the  differences  between  chess  as  played  in  France,  Italy,  and  Spain. 

’the  importance  of  the  Italian  MSS.  in  this  list  which  contain  Openings 
is,  from  the  historical  point  of  view',  very  great.  They  date  from  the  time 
when  Italian  players  were  most  active  in  exploring  new  lines  of  play,  and  we 
see  in  them  the  successive  steps  by  which  the  new  Openings  took  a  standard 
ioi'in.  They  provide  a  most  valuable  picture  of  Roman  chess  before  the 
Roman  players  yielded  to  the  influence  of  the  Neapolitan  players  and  adopted 
their  rules,  which  we  can  set  against  the  pictures  of  Spanish.  Neapolitan,  and 
'Median  chess  which  we  possess  in  the  w'orks  of  Lopez,  Salvio,  and  Carrera 
respectively.  Four  of  the  MSS.  give  interesting  details  about  the  origin 
of  many  of  the  games,  which  enable  us  to  add  life  to  the  bald  lists  of  players 
in  the  pages  of  Salvio  and  Carrera,  and  also  preserve  the  names  ol  other 
pla vers  of  high  excellence  whom  these  waiters  omit  to  mention.  But  most 
important  of  all,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  history  of  the  development  of  the 
theory  ol'  c-hes%.the  games  are  sufficient  in  number,  and  often  carried  snffieicntly 
far  into  the  middle  game,  for  us’ to  compare  the  tactics  of  the  Italian  players  of 
1570-1600  with  those  of  their  predecessors,  and  specially  with  those  exhibited 
in  Lopez’s  analysis. 

To  turn  from  the  pages  of  Rny  Lopez  to  those  of  the  Polerio  games  (lor 
instance,  in  v.  d.  Linde’s  10.  Jrh.)  is,  according  to  v.  d.  Lasa,  ‘to  stop  irom 
darkness  into  light,  for  the  earlier  treatment  of  the  game,  meritorious  as  it 


to  Pawn,  the  ether  a  rerl.  Lorenzo  oh 
begin.  The  game  ran  ns  follows  :  1  1 
i,  Pd n  :  a  P<U,  IU)0  :  7  Bg5,  Ktfil ;  S  1= 
12  Ql.,8,  lla7;  pi  (|J1,  Pgh;  H  Ps 
17  lixKt+,Kc8;  is  i)  x  It  +  ,  Ltd?  ;  19  Kx 
21  Ktc4,  Kc7;  22'QU-t  .  KdS:  23  tplfi,  P.bS ;  24  tf  x  Kt +.(,>>:(,> ;  2..  B  >: 
Kth«I,K<16:  27  ICt  x  R,  Ba7  ;  28  fRdl  -  ,  Kro  ;  29  Kdl,  Pat  ;  :IU  Pl»  ;  ■ 


white,  and  Poieno  thus  secures  the  n»l 
2  JCtt'3,  Kt.  ti ;  3  Jtc4,  Bc5  ;  4  Pe3,  Qo7  ; 
9  11,1.7.  Ktb*  ;  10  bKtd2,  Pcf> :  11  Ba2, 
15  lix  ]'■<■  ,  Kd8 ;  16  KtxeP, .  ” 


32  r  x  I>  mate, 
n  addition  to  these  larger  works  th 
pages  ill  these  two  MSS. 


..still  a 
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wns  for  its  lime,  was  placed  very  much  in  the  shadow  by  the  lively  aik& 
brilliant  combinations  of  the  aspiring  Italian  school.’  The  fitflt  thing  tkftt 
strikes  the  reader  is  the  great  advance  in  the  number  of  Openings,  and  in  the 
grasp  of  the  intention  and  possibilities  of  each  line  of  play.  To  the  already 
known  Openings  in  the  older  writers  these  MSS.  add  the  Queen’s  Gambit 
declined  (by  2  . .  ,  Pc6  only)  ;  the  Eianehetto  defences,  the  Caro-Kann,  the 
Sicilian,  1  Pel,  KteC,  and  1  Be4,  Pd6 ;  all  the  known  varieties  of  the  King’s 
Gambits  excepting  the  Allgaier  (5  Ktg5)  and  the  Cunningham  10 ;  the  Centre 
Gambit  (one  game  beginning  1  Pel,  Pc5  ;  2  Pd4,  P  x  P  ;  3  Bc4,  Ktc6 ;  4  KtfB, 
■Bc5,  transposes  into  a  position  in  the  Scotch  Game) ;  the  CalabresefCounter 
Gambit,  Berlin  Defence,  and  Boden-Kieseritzky  Gambit  in  the  Bishop’s  Open¬ 
ings  ;  the  Greco  Counter  Gambit,  the  Two  Knights’  Defence,  and  the  Four 
Knights’  Game  in  the  King’s  Knight’s  Opening. 

The  majority  of  these  Openings  are  attacking  ones,  in  which  the  aim  is  to 
develop  the  major  pieces  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  the  places  where  they  can 
exert  their  greatest  pressure  on  the  opponent.  The  formation  of  a  centre  is 
a  secondary,  not  the  main,  consideration.  These  principles  of  development  are 
quite  different  from  those  which  lie  behind  Lopez’s  method  of  play,  and  lead 
naturally  to  the  preference  for  other  Openings  than  those  which  he  favoured. 
The  typical  Openings  of  these  MSS.  are  the  Giuoco  Piano,  and  the  King’s 
Knight’s  Gambits.  The  defence  often  takes  the  form  of  a  counter-gambit, 
and  this  term  dates  from  this  time.  Thus  the  less  lively  Bishop’s  Gambit  is 
met  by  Count  Annibale  Romeo  of  Ferrara’s  Contro-gambitto,  1  Pe4,  Pe5 ; 
2  Pf4,  PxP;  3  Bc4,  Pfo,  and  the  dull  Bishop’s  Opening  by  Leonardo’s 
counter-attack,  1  Pe4,  Pe5  ;  2  Bc4,  Pf5.  In  the  match  at  Madrid  between 
Leonardo  and  Lopez  two  schools  of  play  met,  and  youth  was  on  the  side  of 
the  player  of  the  more  open  and  attacking  game.  Little  wonder  is  it  that 
Lopez  was  defeated.17 


10  One  variety,  said  to  be  a  favourite  in  Spain,  is  given  its  Spanish  name  of  Guzpatarra 
(lit.  a  boys’  game).  It  began  :  1  Pe4,  Pe5 ;  2  Pf4,  P  x  P  ;  8  Pd4,  Qh4  +  ;  4  Pg3,  P  x  P  ;  5  Kg2. 
Salvio  tells  how  Gio.  Domenico  d’Arminio  and  he  had  played  it,  Salvio  winning  by  2-1,  with 


’e4,  Pe5  ;  2  Ktf3,  Ktc6  ;  8  Bc4,  Be5  ;  4  Pc3,  Qe7 ; 

5  Pb4,  Bb6  ;  6  Pa4,  Pa6 ;  7  Ba3,  Pd6  ;  8  Pd8,  Ktf6 ;  9  Qe2,  Bg4  ;  10  bKtd2. 

leon.n  dor.  Lopez  (Gioco  jumulo  se  ham  ala  mano  el  alti  a.  .  3’  ^ 

8  P  x  P,  Kc? ;  9  KtcS,  Ktf6  ;  10  Pb4, 
following  with  Pal  and  Kg2,  e  restem  ca  H  pezzi  liberi  et  il  gioco  del  nero  mat  paste. 

Scovara  v.  Paolo  Boi  (Gioco  die  giocava  il  Siracusano  con  mi  mate  dell'  Archicescovo  di  Sioiglia, 
primo  g locator  di  Spogna,  Bone.  f.  S4b  ;  Vscita  c he  usa.ua' Scouara  gran  giocator  di  Spagna  contra  il 
Siracusano,  MS.  955,  f.  Sib) :  1  Pe4,  Peo  :  2  Bc4,  Bc5  ;  3  Ktf3,  Ktc6 ;  4  Pc3,  Qe7  ;  5  Pd4,  PxP; 

6  PxP,QxP+;  7  Be3,  Bb4  +  ;  8  KtcS,  Pd5  ;  9Bd3,Qe7;  10  Ph3,  KtfC  ;  11  Kgl,  RfS  ;  12  Pg4, 

Kg8  :  13R1i2,  Bd6;  14  R.g2,  e  cosi  riirouandosi  il  gioco  in  qx  ”  7‘  . . u~ 

si  uariava  qualche  iratto  per  il  pii<  ucnccva  il  Spagnuolo  ancon 
ogni  giocatorc  ne  restava  mcravigliodo  di  un  gioco  cosi  rotto  d 
Polerio  examines  this  Opening  under  the  Roman  rules  ( Gioco  sinu 
la  2)edona  di  Donna  prima  che  si  salla  di  Rc,  Bone.,  f.  86),  playing  10 

..  ~  11  PxB,  Bg4;  12Rel,  Be6;*3  QbS,  KtdS;  H 
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That  these  principles  of  play  were  characteristic  of  Italian  plavcrs  generally, 
and  not  of  the  Koman  players  only,  is  evident  from  an  examination  of  the 
analysis  in  the  works  of  Gianutio  and  Salvio,  which  were  published  during 
this  period  in  other  parts  of  Italy. 

Horatio  Gianutio  of  Mantia  published  his  Lilro  nel  quale  si  India,  della 
Maniera  di  giocar  a  Scacchi ,  in  Turin,  in  1597,  dedicating  it  to  Count 
Francesco  Martinengo  di  Malpaga.  This  work,  now  of  some  rarity,  is  a  quarto 
of  57  (51  numbered,  47  and  48  being  each  repeated)  leaves,  with  a  few 
Openings  with  and  without  odds,  and  11  Problems.  Its  main  interest  for  us 
eonsistdfci  the  passage  dealing  with  the  King’s  move  : 

II  Re  ha  podesta  di  saltare  la  prhna  volt*  tre  case  se  vuole  6  la  a  salto  di  Cauallo 
o  di  Donna :  &  questo  mentre  non  se  sia  mosso  della  sua  prima  casa,  &  se  auertischa, 
ehe  saltando  il  Re  dalla  sua  banda,  il  Hocco  si  deue  mettere  a  casa  d’Alfiero,  &  il  Re 
a  casa  di  Cauallo,  &  se  dalla  banda  della  Donna,  il  Re  a  casa  d’Alfiero,  et  il  Rocco 
a  casa  di  Donna,  &  questo  s’osserua  per  tutta  la  Spagna,  et,  molte  parti  d’ltalio, 
nn'i  non  generalmente.  Il  salto  d’ltalia  si  e  non  passar  con  il  Rocco  la  casa  dell’Alfieri 
&  mettere  il  Re  doue  ineglio  piacc  a  giuocatori,  &  di  questa  maniera  di  saltare  si 
serneremo  in  tutti  li  giuochi  di  questa  nostra  opereta. 

And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Gianutio  uses  the  following  ‘  leaps  ’ ;  Kg-2  by  itself, 
Kill  and  Rfl ;  Kal  and  Rcl  (very  frequent)  ;  Kbl  and  Rcl. 

Gianutio  only  deals  with  six  Openings,  all  of  which  are  to  be  found  in 
earlier  writers.  He  devotes  most  space  to  the  Two  Knights'  Defence,  which 
had  come  into  fashion  among  Italian  players  about  1585,  but  there  is  very 
little  of  importance  in  any  of  Giamitio’s  analysis.  He  was  weaker  than  the 
’ending  Roman  or  Neapolitan  players. 

l)r.  Alessandro  Salvio  has  been  mentioned  already  as  one  of  the  leading 
Neapolitan  players  from  1595  onwards,  and  considerable  use  has  been  made  of 
the  historical  parts  of  his  chess  books.  These  are  three  in  number : 

1.  Tratlato  dell'  Invent done  el  arte  libcrale  del  gioeo  di  scaechi,  Naples,  1604: 
a  quarto  of  8  +  186+2  pages,  dedicated  to  Eulvio  di  Costanzo,  Marcliese  di 
Corleto,  which  contains  31  chapters  with  Openings,  11  with  games  at  odds, 
and  21  giochi  di  partiti  or  problems,  some  being  supplied  from  actual  plus . 

2.  La  Scaecaide,  Naples,  1612  and  1618  {JT.,  2234-51 :  a  chess  tragedy, 
of  which  no  copies  are  known  to  exist.  From  some  quotations  in  Can  era,  it 
■appears  that  the  prologue  gave  some  historical  information  about  Italian 
plavers.  Salvio  himself  refers  to  it  in  his  work  of  1634  m  the  tabic  ol 
contents  of  the  Fourth  .Book  (the  reprint  of  his  1604  work).  Cap.  4.  quello 
cli’e  descritto  nella  tragedia  although  the  chapter  itself  does  not  mention  it. 

3.  Il  Puilinu ,  all  rameide  delta,  il  cavatiero  crraule  del  ^  l  s  /  ‘  1 

de  Scaecln  con  la  sua  Apologia  contra  il  Carrera  .  .  ,  Naples,  1634.  quarto,  So-  73 
pages,  bound  up  witf!  Tratlato  del V  Invention  ...  Second  a  I, n „o..i, .  Napli--, 
.1634,  quarto,  16  +  64  pages.13  The  1>  Putt  mo  is  dedicated  to  Pn-t.io  Gioidann 
ITsino,  the  Tratlato  to  Mario  (li  Bologna,  ‘  mio  padrone  .  llu  banui  u.  il. 
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cmbtins  I  lie  romance  bused  on  the  career  of  Leonardo,  large  extracts  front' 
(Y.-.-obs.  .13  chapter*  containing  gamhtlli ,  7  containing  gioeki  piemi  (by  whiclk 
s.ihio  and  Ins  coiilemjiomrjes  meant  all  games  that  were  not  gambits),  and  1.3 
containing  problems.  The  Traitato  is  practically  a  reprint  of  the  games  and 
piobleni*  ol  the  HUM  edition.  The  section  Usama  del  giocare  in  diverse  parti 
is  also  lnonght  up  to  date;  I  shall  mate  use  of  this  later  in  dealing  with  the 
development,  of  castling. 

Although  Salvio  followed  the  rules  of  Neapolitan  chess  in  hie  analysis,  and 
uses  the  so-called  fn-e  caslhug,  he  is  generally  careful  in  other  points  to  note 
that  certain  moves  are  played  alia  Napolilana,  especially  where  t]£  might 
escape  a  foreigner’s  attention.  These  points  usually  have  to  do  with  the  rule 
that  the  King-  forfeited  Ins  right  to  castle  after  receiving  a  check,  which  often 
made  play  to  gave  or  avoid  an  early  check  advisable  that  would  otherwise 
appear  without  purpose.  Some  Neapolitan  players,  lie  tells  us  in  cap.  xl  of 
the  1604  work,  would  sooner  lose  a  piece  than  the  right  to  castle.  Thus, 
1604,  viii,  he  plays  1  Pe4,  Pd5  ;  2  P  x  P,  Q  x  P  ;  3  Kie2  alia  Napolilana,  to 
preserve  the  power  of  castling,  and  1604,  xxxvi,  at  odds  of  Pawn  and  move, 

1  Pe4,  Pe6  :  2  Pd4,  Pd5  ;  3  Pe5,  Pc5  ;  4  Pc3,  P  x  P  ;  5  P  x  P,  Qa4  + ;  6  Ktc3, 
Ktc6  ;  7  Qh5  +  ,  giocaudosi  alia  Napolilana,  &e..  ma  non  giocaudosi  alia  Napoli- 
/ana  .  .  .  non  accadena  dure  scaceo.  More  subtle  is  the  difference  in  1634, 
Gambitto  Y,  1  Pe4,  Pe5  ;  2  Pf4,  P  x  P  ;  3  Ivtf3,  Pg5  ;  4  Ph4,  Pg4  ;  5  Kte5, 
Qe7  ;  6  Pd4,  Pfo  ;  7  B  x  fP,  Pd6  ;  8  Bg5,  Ivtf6  ;  9  Ktc3,  Pc6 ;  10  B  x  Kt, 
QxB;  11  Ktc4,  Pb5  ;  12  K.t~,  se  si  giocara  alia  bpagnola  polra  perdere  le  Fed. 
del  Be  nero  (Black  has  played  first  in  this  game)  con  la  peil.  dell’  Alf.,  ma  se 
giocarassi  alia  Napolilana. ,  non  premia.,  mu  spinga  la  Fed.  dell’  Alf.  di  Be 
im’allra  casa. 

I  may,  perhaps,  quote  two  other  games  which  have  some  interest  of  their 
own.  1634,  Gambit, to  xxi,  begins  with  the  note  that  this  is  another  form  of 
the  gambit  which  had  never  been  thought  of,19  when  Sr.  Mutio  of  Alessandro 
(a  third-class  player  in  the  Naples  Academy)  saw  it  played  between  D. 
Geronimo  Cascio  and  another  player.  Owing-  to  Sarratt’s  blunder  in  trans¬ 
lating  this  passage,  this  Opening  has  received  the  name  of  the  Muzio  Gambit- 
(Sarratt,  Famiano,  Bug  Lopez,  and  Salvio,  1813,  209) !  The  Opening  runs 
1  Pe4,  Pea  ;  2  Pf4,  PxP;  3  Ktf3,  Pg5  ;  4  Bc4,  Pg-4  ;  5  Khl  and  Rfl,  P  x  Kt ; 
6  Q  x  P,  Qe7  ;  7  Q  x  P,  Kth6 ;  8  Q  x  cP,  Ktc6 ;  9  Ktc3,  Qd6  ;  10  Ktd5  and 
must  win.  1634,  Gioco  Piano  ii,  was  played  between  Gio.  Domenico  de 
Leonardis  and  Salvio,  and  is  called  Gioco  Piano.  It  runs  1  Pe4,  Pe5  2  Pd3, 
Be 5  ;  3  Be.2,  Ktl'6  ;  4  Pf4,  P  x  P  ;  5  B  x  P,  Pc6  ;  6  Ktf3,  Qb6  ;  7  Q  or  B 
guards  bP,  Ktg-5. 


i»  In  this  Salvio  is  in  error,  Tile  Opening  occurs,  but  witlmut  analysis,  in  both  the 
Bonconipagni  and  tlie  Leon  Polorio  MSS.  of  c.  1590,  and  there  is  another  earlier  example 
(unfortunately  faultv)  in  the  Mountstephen  Greco  MS.  of  1623,  f.  78  a;  l-o  ®9  *n 
(5  Khl  and  Rfl  o’  modo  Italictno)  ;  6  Q  x  P,  Bh6  ;  7  Pd4,  QfO  ;  8  Pe5,  Qc6 ;  9  Qb8,  Qgt> ; 
lOBxP,  ] i  x  B  ;  11  RxB,  Ktli6 ;  12  Ktd2,  KhS  and  RgS  (al  modo  Italiano)  ;  18  QfS,  KtcO; 
14  Pc3,  Kt-n5 :  loRfO.  The  remainder  is  defective.  _  .  , 

The  variety  5  B  x  P  +  is  in  the  Polerio  MSS.  from  the  play  of  Carlos  Avalos,  a  Spaniard 
resident  in  Naples  about  1590,  who,  after  Leonardo’s  death,  inherited  the  jewels  which 
Philip  II  liad  bestowed  on  that  master. 
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Although  Salvio  only  adds  this  last  Opening  to  those  of  the  Polerio  MSS., 
his  analysis  is  quite  independent,  though  on  similar  lines  of  development. 
Later  writers,  e.  g.  Ponziani  and  Lewis,  have  justly  given  high  praise  ty  his 
work.  Por  his  time,  he  was  an  analyst  of  exceptional  ability.  * 

Between  the  dates  of  Salvio’s  two  works  on  the  practical  game,  1).  Pietro 
Carrera  (B.  1571  at  Militello  in  the  valley  of  Noto,  Sicily  ;  1).  1647  at 
Messina),  priest  of  Militello  and  the  author  of  some  works  on  the  history  of 
Sicily,  published  his  II  Gioeo  (legli  SeaeeM,  Militello,  1617,  a  bulky  quarto  of 
640  pages  all  told.  This  is  a  far  more  methodical  work  than  either  of  Salvio’s, 
and  in  #11  departments  excepting  the  analysis  is  a  valuable  work,  containing 
much  of  importance  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  historian.  In  his  analysis 
he  follows  the  Sicilian  rules  under  which  the  King  had  no  power  at  all  of 
leaping.  This  deprives  him  entirely  of  the  possibility  of  the  brilliancy  of 
play  which  is  characteristic  of  the  Roman  MSS.  and  Salvio.  but,  in  addition, 
Carrera  was  devoid  of  any  analytical  ability  and  Ins  work  is  full  of  blunders. 
In  his  section  on  the  Damiano  Gambit  he  twice  misses  a  mate  on  the  move. 
His  work  has  an  archaic  character,  and,  like  the  Gottingen  MS.,  he  divides 
the  possible  Openings  into  four  (1  Pe4,  1  Pd4,  1  Pf4,  and  1  Pc4).  His  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  theory  of. the  Openings  is  limited  to  three  feeble  varieties  of 
the  King’s  Gambit  (3  Qg4,  3  Qh5  +  ,  and  3  Ph4).  His  methodical  tendencies 
are  shown  in  the  full  discussion  of  all  varieties  of  odds,  and  by'  the  forty-one 
chapters  which  he  devotes  to  the  problem,  in  Sicilian  called  (ratio  podicco. 
In  his  last  book  he  describes  a  new  variety  of  chess  of  his  own  invention  on 
a  10  x  8  board,  with  four  extra  pieces  on  each  side,  viz.,  two  Pawns,  a  Cealauro 
'  bl ,  b8)  with  the  moves  of  Rook  and  Knight,  and  a  Campioue  (il,  i8)  with 
the  moves  of  Bishop  and  Knight.  The  game  never  got  beyond  the  book 

In  this  work  Carrera  (422)  ventures  on  a  single  occasion  to  criticize  a  move 
in  a  Queen’s  Gambit  in  Salvio’s  work  of  1604,  and  in  this  way  incurred  the 
wrath  of  the  Neapolitan  master,  already  vexed  because  Carrera  had  not 
recognized  that  a  blindfold  player  mentioned  in  the  prologue  to  La  Sraceaide 
was  Salvio  himself.  Salvio  devoted  the  Third  Book  of  his  1634  work  to 
a  bitter  attack  on  Carrera  under  the  title  Apologia  eonlra  > l  Lamm.  The 
warfare  did  not  end  here,  tor  Valentino  Vcspaio,  a  friend  of  Carrcia.  (who  bad 
abandoned  chess  before  1634),  replied  to  Salvio  m  a  still  moie  bittei  pamphlet, 
now  ot  great  rarity,' Brpovia  ru  thfesa  ih  1).  Pit/io  Liun-m  vuiihu  l  Jpol<7,,,i  il< 
Alessandro  Salvio ,  Catania,  1635.  \espa.]0  accuses  Salvio  of  lgnoiing  the  lact 
that  Carrera  wrote  under  the  Sicilian  rules  ol  chess,  and  goes  on  to  point  out 
inaccuracies  in  Salvio’s  historical  statements,  concluding  with  the  sweeping 
assertion,  '  II  Salvio  non  nierita  d’esser  creduto  in  nulla’  (52).  One  oi  these 
misstatements  refers  to  the  last  great  Italian  player  ol  this  pepod,  (noaclmie 


Greco,  surnamed  ‘Cusentino’,  a 

Only  three  copies  are  known  :  in 
Palermo  Libraries. 


tlv  ‘  il  Calabrese’,  was  a  man 
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ol  pom  ]>,n .  nt.igc  .mil  no  education,  a  native  of  Celico  near  Cosenzw 
C  aliibiiii,  1  lie-  Mime  piovince  ol  the  kingdom  of  Naples  which' had  produced 
the  minsters  Giovanni  Leonardo  anrl  Michele  di  Mauro.  He  learnt  his  che*l 
Irom  the  works  of  Ruy  Lopez  and  Salvio  (1604),  and  when  we  first  meet  trftjji 
him  he  was  living  in  Rome  under  the  patronage  of  a  number  of  wealthy 
prelates.  Cardinal  Savclli,  Monsr.  Corsini  of  Casa  Minntoli  Tegrimi,  Monsr. 
Francesco  Buoncompagno  (a  son  of  the  Duke  of  Sora  who  inherited  his 
father  s  interest  m  chess  :  ho  was  born  1596,  made  Cardinal  April  19,  1621,  and 
Archbishop  of  Naples  in  1626,  and  died  1641),  and  others.  For  these  patrons 
he  made  extracts  from  a  manuscript  collection  of  games  which  he  teems  to 
have  commenced  to.  keep  in  1619,  prefixing  to  the  copies  much  introductory 
matter  relating  to  chess.21  He  soon  left  Rome  in  search  of  the  fortune  which 
was  supposed  to  await  chess-players  in  foreign  lands,  and  in  1621  he  was  at 
the  court  of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  in  Nancy,  to  whom  he  gave  a  splendidly 
executed  copy  of  his  MS.,  which  is  dated  July  5,  1621.  From  Nancy  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Paris,  where  the  leading  players  were  the  Duke  of  Nemours, 
M.  Arnault  le  Carabin,  and  M.  Chaumont  de  la  Salle,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  he  gained  5,000  crowns  by  his  play.  In  1622  he  crossed  to  England 
and  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  in  with  thieves  on  his  way  to  London,  who 
robbed  him  of  all  his  money.  In  London  he  played  with  all  the  leading 
players,  and  tivo  at  least  of  these,  Sir  Francis  Godolphin  and  Nicholas  Mount- 
stephen,  secured  copies  of  his  MS.,  the  copy  made  for  the  latter  containing,  in 
addition  to  Greco’s  own  games,  extracts  from  Ruy  Lopez  and  the  1604  Salvio, 
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and,  I  think,  also  from  an  Italian  MS.  of  the  Polerio  group.2-  Greco  returned 
to  Paris  in  1624,  and  during  this  stay  in  France  he  regained  a  portion  at  least 
of  his  fortune,  and  rearranged  his  MS.,  eliminating  the  longer  andjjfless 
attractive  games,  and  adding  many  brilliancies.  We  possess  a  number  of 
MSS.  (or  copies  of  MSS.)  which  he  made  for  French  patrons  during  this 
second  visit  to  Paris,  1624-6.23  He  next  made  his  way  to  Madrid,  where  he 
played  at  the  court  of  Philip  I\' ,  defeating  all  opponents.24  Finally  he  was 
induced  to  accompany  a  Spanish  nobleman  to  the  West  Indies,  where  he  died 
before  1634,  leaving  all  his  fortune  to  the  Jesuits.  He  never  revisited  Italy 
after  1621,  and  his  reputation  was  made  after  that  year.  This  explains  the 
fact  that  his  influence  has  never  extended  to  his  native  country. 

In  his  earlier  MSS.  there  is  little  to  show  that  Greco  was  a  player  of 
more  than  moderate  skill.  He  follows  older  works  closely ;  the  games  in  the 
MS.  which  he  wrote  for  Monsr.  Corsini  are  little  more  than  an  extract  from 
Ruy  Lopez  ;  and  he  makes  no  attempt  to  adapt  his  material  to  the  rules 
current  in  Italy.  None  of  the  games  from  Lopez  is  brought  up  to  date  by 
the  introduction  of  castling.  In  the  few  remaining  games  (derived  in  part 

-J  To  the  English  visit  belong : 


1  *18.  U  tm  Esihecs  t le  loachim  6rn  CuMbtm.  A  French  translation  ot 
4  and  5  The  date.  Paris  1625.  on  v.  135,  is  taken  Irom  the  Italian 
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from  Snlvio)  he  uses  the  free  castling:  which  had  become  usual  in  Route 
shortly  before  his  time.  The  MSS.  of  his  Homan  period  are 'in.  the  nttin 
collisions  of  Openings,  not  Games.  In  his -English  MSS.  he  begins  to  adapt* 
his  ]>lay  to  the  rales  of  the  country  in  which  he  was  writing.  Thus  in  <M%' 
game  (Bodl.  Add.  A.  277,  f.  49  b)  lie  takes  a  Pawn  in  /Hissing,  but  in  most 
of  flic  games  lie  still  uses  the  free  castling  (in  this  MS.  called  at  modo  Italians}. 
It  is  only  after  the  revision  of  1624-5  that  we  find  the  normal  non-Italian 
rules  of  castling  (called  for  long-  in  Italy  arroccainenio  alia  Calalritta,  after 
Greco)  adopted  in  his  games  through  out. 

The  Greco  MSS.  of  the  English  and  the  second  French  visits  are  no  longs* 
collections  of  Opening's  only,  but  are  collections  of  games  in  which  the  play 
is  continued  until  the  mate  is  reached  or  in  sight.  The  concluding  combina¬ 
tions  are  often  extraordinarily  brilliant  and  suggestive,  although  it  must  he 
admitted  that  they  are  often  only  possible  as  the  result  of  weak  moves  on  the 
opponent’s  part.  A  complete  game  appeals  to  a  larger  public  than  does 
analysis,  however  accurate,  and  it  is  to  this  novel  feature  of  Greco’s  work  that 
its  instant  and  lasting  popularity  was  due.  The  early  MSS.  of  his  games 
were  treasured  by  their  owners  and  their  friends  (in  England  the  games 
were  in  the  1  Delights  ’  of  King  Charles  I),  and  Francis  Beale  anticipated 
their  displeasure  when  he  published  a  selection  of  GambeJU  from  a  MS.,  the 
fruit  of  Greco’s  English  visit.  The  rearranged  work  of  1624-5  remained  in 
,MS.  until  1669,  when  a  French  translation  was  published  in  Paris  which  has 
served  as  the  original  of  all  later  editions,  of  which  forty-one  are  known,  in 
French,  English,  German,- Dutch,  Danish,  and  Italian.20 

Greco’s  games  are  naturally  based  upon  the  favourite  Italian  Openings 
of  liis  day,  and  it  is  hardly  to  he  expected  that  he  should  have  made  any 
considerable  addition  to  the  large  number  of  Openings  that  were  then 
known.  He  is,  however,  our  oldest  authority  for  the  Cunningham  Gambit 
(approached  in  MS.  Bone.  N.  3,  f.  126  b,  by  1  Pe4,  Pe5 ;  2  Pf4,  PxP; 

3  Bc4,  Ee7;  4  Ktf3,  Bh4  +  ),  and  for  1  Pf4,  Pe5  ;  2  PxP,  Qh4+  (the 
Lorraine  MS.).  With  the  exception  of  these  and  a  very  few  other  games, 
Greco’s  later  MSS.  are  made  up  from  the  traps  in  the  Openings  which  were 
familiar  to  most  Italian  players,  and  from  the  Openings  in  the  Polerio  and 
other  Roman  MSS.  These  last  he  has  continued  to  the  mate  by  adding  his 
unsound  continuations  and  brilliant  conclusions.  Greco’s  great  service  to 
chess  lies  in  the  fact,  that  he  made  this  material  known  to  a  wider  circle 
of  players  than  Polerio  and  his  contemporaries  ever  reached.  In  this  way 
his  MSS.  became  one  of  the  most  important  productions  in  the  literature  of 
chess. 

Both  Salvio  and  Greco  record  with  care  the  different  local  rules  of  chess 
existing  in  their  day,  and  make  it  possible  to  continue  the  history  of  castling 
from  the  point  at  which  I  left  it  on  p.  812. 


21  Ail  excellent  bibliography  will  be  found  in  Prof.  Hoffmann’s  Games  of  Greco,  London, 
1900,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Leon,  a  great  authority  on  the  early  history  and  bibliography 
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In  Rome  the  modern  form  of  castling  (Kgl  and  Rfl  ;  Kcl  and  Rdl)  had 
come  into  Ordinary  nee  by  1585.  In  the  Roman  MSS.  of  1585-1)5  this  move 
is  described  as  nalbare  (vb.,  ealto,  n.)  in  parte  <!i  lie  (Donna)  come  -iv.&  or 
orr/inario,  or  simply  mltare  (salto).  Soon  after  1600,  possibly  through 

Cascio’s  influence,  the  Roman  players  adopted  the  free  castlinrj,  which  per¬ 
mitted  the  Rook  to  be  played  to  any  square  up  to  and  including  the  K  sip, 
and  the  King  to  be  placed  on  any  square  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rook  up 
to  and  including  R  sq.  This  form  of  castling  is  employed  in  all  Greco’s  MSS. 
of  his  Roman  period.  The  old  power  of  leap  to  ‘  the  third  square  ’  as  Knight 
ft-  Aufin  or  Rook  survived  alongside  of  the  combined  move,  and  the  privilege 
of  leaping  or  castling  remained  so  long  as  the  King  was  unmoved. 

In  Maples,  Calabria,  and  Florence,  the  old  leap  of  the  King  had  been 
replaced  (with  the  single  exception  that  the  unmoved  King  could  leap  once 
along  the  back  row  by  himself  after  the  Rook  had  moved  by  itself  )  by  the 
free  castling,  with  the  additional  limitation  that  a  check  deprived  him  of  the 
power  of  castling  at  all.  The  usual  term  is  mlt.are  (. ialtn ),  but  Salvio  (1604) 
also  uses  orroccare. 

In  Sicily  and  Genoa  the  King  had  no  power  of  leaping  (or  castling)  at 
all.  Salvio  (1634)  adds  that  some  Sicilian  players  were  beginning  to  allow 
riie  King  the  Knight’s  leap  for  his  first  move. 

In  Milan,  Turin,  and  Bologna,  the  Roman  rule  was  followed,  with  the 
"xcept-ion  that  the  King’s  solitary  leap  was  abandoned.  In  other  parts  of 
Italy  the  Roman  rule  was  followed  in  its  entirety. 

The  general  tendency  in  Italy  after  Salvio’s  day  was  towards  uniformity 
in  the  rules  of  castling,  the  free  castling  of  the  Roman  players  displacing  the 
oval  variety.  This  took  time:  in  Venice,  players  in  1665  were  still  plaving 
Kbl,  Rel,  and  Pg3  or  b3  (ef.  p.  812,  note  3)  as  one  move  (Mortali.  J Mu 
f’H-'.te,  Venice,  1665).  In  1683  Dr.  Francesco  Piacenza  (7  Ca«>pewnar, t 
Jr-t/i  Seaec/ii,  Turin)  bemoans  the  existence  of  several  errors  and  abuses  in 
'  east-ling  which  he  had  seen  committed  by  players:  thus  in  Umbria  plovers 
allowed  the  King  in  castling  to  cross  over  an  attacked  square:  some  V  eapolii.au 
players  allowed  the  King  to  castle  after  he  had  been  moved  provided  lie  bad 
not  received  a  check,  other  players  allowed  the  King-  to  leap  as  a  Rook  on 
the  back  row  over  the  moved  Rook  as  far  as  R  sq.  (see  p.  38,  Maples.  \e. ): 
in  other  parts  players  combined  the  free  castling  with  Pg3  (or  4)  or  Pho  (or  4) 
as  a  single  move,  and  others  castled  in  such  a  way  that  the  Rook  ga\t  cheek 
or  attacked  a  piece  or  Pawn.  In  the  18th  c.  the  Modenese  muster-  allow  ed 
free  castling  and  also  after  a  check  had  been  received  (Cozio  savs  that 
this  rule  did  not  apply  to  Rome  or  Naples),  provided  the  Rook  did  mu  as 
a  result  attack  any  man.20  Cozio  follows  the  practice  of  Savoy,  vastling 
as  in  France,  but  with  the  condition  that  the  Rook  did  not  attack  am  hostile 
man.  All  forbid  the  moving  of  a  Pawn  on  the  same  move.  The  siail 


=■■  That  this  was  not  forbidden  in  Salve 

pdT;  ”  P  x  P*  Kt  x  P  ;  0  Kt  x  P,  K  Kt 
attacking  the  eP,  Si c. 


V5  ;  2  Kit  fa.  KUO  :  S 
,  KHi;  S  KU-'S,  Kti** 
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reputation  of  the  Modenese  roasters  led  to  the  general  adoption  of  their  mba 
in  Italy,  and  free  castling  survived  until  the  end  of  the  ninefdtenth  cefttotfC 
in  remote  parts  of  Italy,  although  the  influence  of  C.  Salvioli  and  the  eheek 
magazine  La  mota  Xevirta  thgli  Scaeohi  (1876-1903;  had  led  to  the  addpttiqL 
of  -  all  the  ordinary  European  rules  in  all  Italian  chess  clubs  some  twenty" 
years  earlier.  The  Rome  Chess  Club  had  made  the  change  in  1877  ( BC 
1895,88).  ' 

In  Spain,  castling  was  of  much  later  introduction.  In  all  the  Spanish 
games  m  the  -Roman  MSS.  the  old  leap  is  alone  used,  and  the  manoeuvre 
Rfl  and  Kgl  takes  two  moves  to  accomplish.  Salvio  says  in  1604  ttu# 
castling  was  still  unknown  in  Spain,  but  in  1634  he  was  able  to  add  that 
in  some  parts  players  had  begun  to  play  Rfl  and  Kgl  or  Rdl  and  Kcl  as 

In  I  ranee  and  England  the  modern  form  of  castling  was  already  in 
general  use  among  tire  best-  players  at  the  time  of  Greco’s  visits,  and,  although 
Greco  makes  no  reference  to  it,  the  King’s  leap  still  survived  in  France,  but 
not  in  England.  There  was  in  both  countries  a  period  during  which  players 
were  a  little  uncertain  as  to  the  positions  of  the  King  and  Rook  after 
castling ;  in  France  this  period  came  to  an  end  before  1620,  hut  in  England 
it  was  prolonged  as  late  as  1640,  when  Jo.  Barbier,  in  republishing  Arthur 
Saul’s  Famous  game  of  Chesse-play ,28  found  it  necessary  to  be  more  explicit 
than  Saul  had  been  (‘  the  standing  of  the  King  in  his  shifting  (or  changing) 
ought  to  be  certaine,  and  not  as  yon  please  to  place  him  as  some  play  it  ’),  and 
gave  the  modern  rale  exactly.29  The  older  solitary  leap  of  the  King  is  given  in 
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MS.  Paris,  Art  2891,  f.  494b,  and  in  La  Marinieres  Maim,  aeatlenmjne,  Paris, 
1659,  the  original  of  a  long-  succession  of  manuals  or  games,  which  were  rarely 
brought  up  to  date  and  were  often  a  hundred  years  behind  the  times  in  their 
rules  of  chess.30  Here,  as  in  all  the  French  editions  of  Greco’s  games  from 
1669  onwards,  the  leap  is  said  to  be  out  of  fashion.  Its  last  appearance  in 
a  work  of  any  authority  occurs  in  Asperling’s  Trai/f,!  (In  Jen  Rot/,,/  den  ticketn, 
Lausanne,  it.  d.,  towards  the  end  of  the  17th  c..31 

The  remaining  points  about  which  there  were  diversities  of  rule  in  different 
countries  may  be  stated  more  briefly. 

.  Taking  in  panning  ( pannar  or  non  passar  haUaglia).  Outside  Italy  the 
player  had  the  option  of  taking  a  Pawn  in  passing-:  in  Italy  a  Pawn  could 
not  be  taken  in  passing.  The  rule,  given  on  p.  812,  that  a  Pawn  could  not  be 
played  past  the  attack  of  a  Pawn  on  the  opponent’s  fifth  rank  to  cover  a  check, 
not-  mentioned  in  any  later  writer,  but  Asperling-  does  not  allow  it  in  his 

Bare  King  (robailo),  The  Spanish  rule  by  which  this  ending  was  counted 
a  half-win  is  mentioned  by  Salvio  (1634),  and  apparently  also  by  the  Modenese 
a  liters  (1760-80),  as  being  still  in  existence.3 

Mate-mate.  This  was  still  reckoned  as  a  half-win  in  Spain  as  late  as  1600, 
-ut  the  rule  became  obsolete  in  the  course  of  the  next  150  years.  In  Italv 
and  France  (MS.  Paris,  Are.  2891,  f.  494  b,  calls  it  entre  aw  mares/s)  stalemate 
u-  a  drawn  game.  In  England  during  the  17th  and  18th  cc.  the  plaver  w-ho 
rave  stalemate  lost  the  game.  This  rule  appears  first  in  Saul  (1614k  and  was 
■oily  abandoned  as  a  result  of  Sarratt’s  influence  in  the  new  rules  ot  the 
.oudon  Chess  Club  in  1808.  It.  is  given  in  Charles  Jones’s  Iht/k's  Cm  „ 
-jo -iced,  London,  1775,  and,  as  the  text  of  the  chess  portion  of  this  work 
was  still  printed  in  1866  with  very  little  alteration,  the  rule  may  have  been 
.•••1  lowed  in  out-of-the-way  places  almost  to  the  end  of  the  19th  c.  \.  d. 
f.inde  ( Leerboek ,  274)  met  an  American  in  1861  who  still  claimed  that  the 
-•  tab-mated  King  had  won. 

I’livti  Promotion.  In  Spain  and  Italy  in  Greco’s  time  the  Pawn  could 
■uiv  be  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Queen,  and  there  was  no  limit  to  I  he  number 
f  Queens  that  a  player  could  have  at  any  moment.  In  France  promotion  was 


h;,,le  ;  Dan.  rokkere,  rokadc- ;  Sw.  rokaden,  roquera  ;  Ie.  hioka  viokkeia,  hi uk-k i ].t,i  .  In  .1. - 
;  Cz.  rochiida  (sb-1 :  Pol.  rolnue,  roszuie,  rokowac  ;  Croat,  rohmiti,  rohada.  lo.-ada  ;  hib.-. 
)k. -r.vka  ;  Finnish,  rokoerata.  Modern  Gr.  text-books  give  p<T<iT.0«iftii  (but  h  ontoi.oul.j-, 
Eng.-Gk.,  Athens,  1904,  has  the  noun  ponapwpa  ,  and  Hungarian  books,  elsmuzolas. 

The  account  of  the  King  s  movo  is  unchanged  in  all  the  Fiench  editions  .  it  opr*  m  - 1 1. 
i<-  English  adaptation.  Seymour’s  Court  Gamester,  London,  1719,  and  in  subsequent  ertilious  . 
id  remained  in  the  German  versions  until  the  Hamburg  edition  of  171.0  of  tin  .\...e  h  ■ 
i  e  I.  Sombre  (in  the  1791  edition  the  text  was  at  last  rewritten;. 

-1  Ibis  work  vp.  Ill  distinguishes  between  tile  Kilims  powci  to  hap  w  d..  aloln.  ano 

.ensile  roequer).  As  examples  ot  1 . ‘  " "  1 . T  ....  1  p  1  -  Krl 

10  ■  Be4,  Pfo  ;  4  Pd4,  fPx  P  ;  •"> 
oS  :  9  Kt  x  K.  Bfi>  ;  10  Ke3,  &c. 

»»  Thus  ch.  i,  1  Pe4^Pe5  ;  2  Ktfii,  Etch  ; 


Pdb  :  C  dPxP.  P  xi; ; 


cl,  Ktfti; 


.  „  .  .  „  „  ,  8  KtcU.  Pgli :  9  Kt  x  fP,  P  x  Kt ;  10  yhf. 

io’l  m-  Under  the  modern  European  rules  1 2  .  .  ,  P.lb  is  possible. 

13  Ponziani  amt  LolU  refer  to  a  rule  of  some  Fiench  that  .1 

Si  only  counted  ns  a  half-win. 
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both  limited  nml  extended  ivt.  an  early  date.  In  Estienne  Paequier** 
Hechcrchcs  da  la  France,  Paris,  1560,  when  a  Pawn  reaches  the  'eighth  vaflk-* 

En  ce  cas  on  les  surroge  au  lieu  des  pieces  d’honneur  qui  pour  avoir  este  MUM 
sunt  icttecs  hors  le  taUicr." 

Greco  does  not  mentipn  this  rule,  hut  it  is  in  La  Mariniere  and  his  successors. 
The  editions  of  Greco  give  the  Italian  rule,  and  we  meet  accordingly  in  the 
later  manuals,  which  have  combined  the  texts  of  the  Greco  games  with  that 
of  La  Mariniere,  with  tire  contradiction  that  one  part  of  the  book  limits  pro¬ 
motion  to  the  rank  of  Queen  and  allows  the  player  to  have  as  many  Qneens 
as  he  can  make,  while  the  other  part  only  allows  promotion  to  the  rank  of 
the  best  piece  which  has  been  lost.  Philidor,  who  learnt  his  chess  in  the 
schools  of  Lopez  and  La  Mariniere,  deplores  in  L’ Analyze  (1749)  the  custom 
of  the  French  players  who  permitted  a  plurality  of  Queens. 

This  French  rule  was  adopted  by  English  players  also.  Saul  apparently 
allows  promotion  to  any  rank  without  conditions  : 


And  commiug  at  the  last  in  place 

Where  Knights  and  Lords  did  dwell, 
Their  King  shall  give  to  them  like  grace, 
Because  they  serv’d  him  well. 

Thus  being  Bishops  Knights  or  Rookes 
Their  King  they’ll  better  steed, 

The  Kings  may  make  of  them  a  Queene, 
If  they  have  any  need. 


but  later  writers,  e.  g.  Beale,35  ruled  that  the  promoted  Pawn  could  only  take 
the  place  of  a  captured  piece.  This  rule  is  repeated  in  Lambe’s  History  of 
Chess,  London,  1764,  and  in  all  the  later  editions  of  Hoyle,  beginning  with 
Charles  Jones’s  edition  of  1775  ;  the  latest  in  which  I  have  seen  it  is  an 
edition  of  1866.  Unrestricted  promotion  was,  however,  certainly  practised  by 
English  players  from  the  time  of  Saul  onwards.  The  writer  of  the  letter  to 
the  Craftsman  on  the  Game  of  Chess,  1733,  gives  the  rule  of  Pawa-promotion 


Sorlin  (D.  1830)  and  t 
lie  first  game. 

35  Beale  says,  ‘  You 


at  piece  you  have  already 


r,  which  because  i 
iccount  of  chess  is 
>Jy  out  of  date  whe 


a  time  ’.  Drummond  of  Havvthornden  {Works,  1655,  253)  says,  ‘  When  they 
end  the  furthest  part  of  tlio  Chesse-bord  on  the  Sunney  side,  as  the  first 
arrogated  in  those  void  Booms  of  Jthe  piec—  ~e 


ffered  themselves 
r  a  free  translatio 
nnond  appiopmtc 


ioved  off  the  Boord.’ 


»f  that  given  by  Pasquier,  and  -w 
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in  it*  present  form,  while  the  Chess  Club  at  Parsloe’s  adopted  this  rule  in 
their  code  which  was  published  in  the  1790  edition  of  Philidor’s  Analysis  : 

Every  Pawn  which  has  reached  the  eighth  or  last  square  of  the  chess-board, 
is  entitled  to  make  a  Queen,  or  any  other  Piece  that  shall  be  thought  proper ;  and 
this,  even  when  all  the  Pieces  remain  on  the  chess- hoard. 

The  London  Club  adopted  the  rule  in  their  code  of*  1808,  re-wording-  it, 
and  although  Pratt  and  W.  S.  Kenny— the  latter  as  late  as  1824  (Chest 
( irammar ,  1817,  1818, 1823,  Chess  Exercises ,  1818,  1824) — refused  to  recognize 
the  rule  of  the  chess  clubs,  they  were  powerless  to  prevent  its  general  adoption.36 

In  Italy,  Piacenza  (1683)  upholds  the  older  rule  limiting  promotion  to 
the  rank  of  the  Queen,  and  includes  the  practice  of  some  players  of  promoting 
to  any  rank  among  the  errors  and  abuses  of  the  game.  At  a  later  date  the 
practice  of  Italian  players  changed,  and  the  Modenese  masters  state  the  rule 
thus :  *  The  Pawn  is  promoted  at  the.  choice  of  the  player  to  the  rank  of  any 
piece  that  has  been  lost.’  This  rule  remained  in  force  until  the  closing  years 
of  the  19th  century. 

Neither  Salvio  nor  Greco  have  anything  to-  say  about  the  chess  rules  of 
1  Jernmny  or  Iceland,  and  I  defer  all  discussion  of  the  special  features  of  these 
forms  of  chess  until  I  deal  with  the  earlier  history  of  the  modern  games  in 
these  countries. 

T’he  fifty  years  which  ended  with  the  death  of  Greco  are  not  without 
importance  in  the  history  of  the  chess  problem,  though  the  brilliance  of  the 
game  throughout  this  period  tends  for  us  to  throw  the  problem  into  the  back¬ 
ground.  That  Polerio  included  a  selection  of  problems  in  his  MSS.,  and  that 
hr  other  collections  described  on  pp.  822-3  were  made  during  these  fifty 
-a;-.-,  shows  that  the  taste  for  the  problem  was  not  entirely  dormant.  These 
. Unctions  show,  however,  that  that  taste  was  slowly  changing  its  character. 
vVit-h.  the  death  of  the  mediaeval  game,  the  bulk  of  the  problems  so  laboriously 
,  collected  by  Bonus  Socius  and  Givis  Bononiae  became  obsolete.  The  attempt 
vlueh  was  made,  for  instance  by  the  author  of  Bone.  2,  to  save  the  material 
.vhicli  was  valid  •nder  the  reformed  rules,  or  to  adapt  older  problems  to  the 
iew  rules,37  was  in  the  main  unsuccessful ;  the  problems  which  hit  the  popular 
limey  in  Italy  from  1580  to  1600  were  the  conditional  problems  m  winch  the 
mate  is  given  by  a  Pawn  after  a  number  of  cheeks  had  been  given  by  other 
Pawns.  All  hut  one  of  Rotilio  Graeco’s  problems  are  of  this  type,  and  74 
of  the  108  in  Bone.  2  are  of  this  kind.  The  more  Pawns  took  part  in  the 
checks,  the  better  was  the  problem  appreciated.  This  meant  a  great  increase 
in  the  average  length  of  the  solution:  m  Giacc-o  the  solutions  an  in  fiom 
5  to  35  moves,  and  average  15  moves;  in  Bom-.  2  the  average  length  o  1  the 
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solution  is  8  moves.  The  problems  of  this  type  are  very  artificial,  aad  kite 
little  value  for  the  practical  game.  They  tend  to  be  monotonous,  for  the 
apparent  difficulty  is  commonly  enhanced  by  blocking  the  advance  of  the 
Pawn  with  which  the  mate  is  to  be  given  by  an  opposing  Pawn,  which  has  to 
bo  compelled  to  vacate  the  file  by  a  compulsory  capture.  The  one  good  service 
which  tliis  type  of  problem  performed  was  to  kill  the  unsound  or  wager 
problem  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  deliberately  unsound  problem  disappeared 
during-  this  period. 

The  following  problems  from  Rotilio  Graceo  may  serve  as  examples  of 
the  favourite  Italian  problem  from  1580  to  1600. 


Solutions. — 2.  1  Ktdo  ;  2  ICt.c7  ;  3  Ktc5  ;  4  Ktd7  ;  5  Ktd5  ;  6  Kte7 ;  7  Kte5  ; 
8  Ktf7 ;  9  ICtf5 ;  10.Ktg7;  HPh7  +  ;  12Ktf5;  13Kte7;  14Pg7  +  ;  15Kte5; 
16  Ktd7  17  Pf7  +  ;  18Ktd5;  19Ktc7;  20  Pe7  +  ;  21  Ktc5  ;  22  Ktb7;  23Pd7  +  : 

24  Ktd5  :  25  Ktc5  :  26Pc7  +  ;  27Pb7  +  ;  28  Pb6  m. 

11.  1  Rc2  +  ;  2  Rc8  +  ;  3  Qa8  +  ;  4  Ktf6  +  ;  5  Qdo  +  ;  6  Q(e3)e6  +  ;  7  Q(e6)d6  + ; 
8Kte7  +  ;  9  Qd7  + ;  10Bd6  +  ;  11  Qa8  +  ;  12Qc8  +  ;  13Rb5;  14Pa6;  15Ph8  =  Q; 

16  Qh5;  17  Qb5  ;  18Be4  +  ;  19  Qd5  +  ;  20  Qb7  +  ;  21  P  x  Q  m. 

20.  1  Bel ;  2  Bh6 ;  3  Bg7  ;  4  Bhl  ;  5  Qd7  + ;  6  Bh8  ;  7  Rh6  ;  8  Ktb4 ;  9  Rf6  + ; 
lOEfS:  1 1  ICta6 ;  12  Qb7 ;  13Bg7;  14Bh6;  15Ktb4;  16Ktc6  +  ;  17Ktd5; 
18  Qc8  +  ;  19  Pe6  +  ;  20  Pe5  m. 


This  phase  in  the  development  of  the  problem  soon  losb  its  exaggerated 
character.  Although  Polerio  reserved  the  superlative  ‘  bellissimo  ’  for  problems 
of  this  type,  they  only  form  a  small  portion  of  his  material,  and  none  of  the 
40  problems  in  the  Toulouse  and  Paris  (It.  948)  MSS.  are  in  more  than  VII 
moves.  Some  of  his  ‘  Subtleties  ’  were  drawn  from  actual  play,  and  problems 
of  like  origin  form  the  bulk  of  the  new  material  which  Salvio  included  in  his 
books.  Many  of  these  positions  are  what  we  should  now  call  End-games, 
since  only  a  few  pieces  are  concerned,  and  the  demonstration  of  the  win  or 
draw,  and  not  a  mate  in  a  definite  number  of  moves,  is  the  exercise  set  the 
solver.  The  important  thing-  is  that  these  players  in  this  way  reasserted  the 
Muslim  convention  that  the  problem  must  be  possible  in  the  sense  that  it 
might  have  been  the  termination  of  a  real  game.  All  succeeding  problemists 
have  observed  this  convention. 


CHAPTER  XIII 
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Chess  in  Italy,  1630-1730.— In  France  and  England,  1550-1700.— Asperling.— 
Cunningham.  — Caze.— The  Coffee-houses.  —  Bertin. — Stamma.— Hoyle.— Chess 
m  Germany,  1500-1790. — In  Sweden,  Denmark,  &c. — In  Iceland. — Four-handed 
chess. 

With  Salvio  the  first  great  creative  period  in  the  history  of  the  modern 
game  came  to  an  end.  For  the  next  hundred  years  we  hear  comparatively 
little  of  Italian  chess,  though  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  think  that  this  paucity 
of  information  meant  that  chess  was  not  played  as  enthusiastically  as  ever. 
The  game  was  probably  just  as  popular  with  all  classes  of  Italian  society, 
only  no  player  of  outstanding  ability  arose  to  take  the  place  of  the  earlier 
masters,  and  the  inventive  and  literary  activities  of  players  had  for  the  time 
spent  themselves.1  The  small  Venetian  tract,  Modo  facile  per  inlendere  il  vago 
I.  tUldfevole  Giuoco  degli  Scacehi ;  cowposto  da  un’  Incognito  (probably  Valentino 
Mortali)  per  li  novizzi  del  Giuoco,  1665,  is  on  a  far  lower  level  than  the  works 
of  Salvio,  Carrera,  or  even  Tarsia,  and  the  more  ambitious  work  of  Dr. 
Francesco  Piacenza,  the  already  quoted  7  Campeggiamenli  degli  Scaccfri,  o  si  a 
■rnora  disciplina  d'attachi,  difese,  e  pariiti  del  giuoco  degli  Scacehi  .  .  ,  'Turin, 
I <583,  does  not  advance  the  science  of  the  game  in  the  very  least.  Piacenza, 
pears  from  his  own  account2  to  have  been  a  strong-  player,  but  he  only 
lev,, Its  two  chapters  to  the  Openings,  and  in  neither  does  he  carry  his 
, mali-sis  beyond  the  first  three  or  four  moves.  He  does  not  even  mention 
the  Openings  beginning  1  Pe4,  and  confines  his  attention  to  what  he  calls  the 
yaiiihclto ,  1  Pd4,  and  the  fiauchelti,  1  Pc4  and  1  Pf4,  the  last  being-  slightly 
inferior.1  The  value  of  this  part  of  his  book  may  be  inferred  from  bis  quoting- 
two  sayings  with  approval,  'ante  reg-inam  noli  movere  pedinam’  (prompted 
by  the  dread  of  losing  the  right  to  castle  as  a  result  of  an  earl}-  check  from  the 
Queen  on  a4  (a5)),  and  ‘chi  non  s’arroca,  perdera  sempre ’.  He  also  expresses 
the  opinion  that  it  is  safer  to  castle  on  the  Queen’s  wing  than  on  the  King’s. 

The  remainder  of  Piacenza’s  work  is  taken  up  with  a  discussion  of  various 
handicaps  which  a  player  may  give  himself  by  undertaking-  to  mate  with 
a  particular  piece,  or  on  a  particular  square,  or  both  combined,  and  by  an 
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account  of  a  new  chess  of  his  own  invention.  This  game,  to  which 
the  name  of  airiscace/iicre,  was  to  be  played  on  a  board  of  10x10  atpUMk 
with  the  ordinary  chessmen  (Kfl  and  f8),  and  two  extra  pieces  and  tw<^extn 
Pawns  on  each  side.  The  pieces  were  a  Centurion  (placed  on  dl,  dlO), 
leaping  to  any  third  sq.,  e.  g.  from  dl  to  b3,  d3,  &c.,  and  a  Lecurion  (placed 
on  gl,  glO),  with  the  original  move  of  the  mediaeval  Queen. 

There  was  a  flourishing  chess  academy  in  Naples  in  the  first  half  of  the 
18th  c.,  of  which  Benedetto  llocco  (6 'ivoco  degli  Scacchi  agli  ozioti,  Naples, 
1 7'83)  has  preserved  some  particulars.  The  leading  player  was  D.  Scipione 
del  Grotto  (D.  1723),  a  priest  from  Salerno,  who  turned  to  chess  after  losing 
a,  large  sum  of  money  at  cards  and  dice,  and  attained  a  high  level  of  skill:  in 
1718  he  defeated  the  English  Admiral  Byng,  who  visited  Naples  after  the 
destruction  of  the  Spanish  fleet  off  Cape  Passaro.  Carmine  Pagano  of  Caserta 
(D.  c.  1733) ;  Ludovico  Lnpinacci  of  Cosenza  (D.  1732),  who  defeated  a  boastful 
French  player  in  a  match  of  11  games  after  deliberately  losing  the  first  5  games  ; 
.D.  Luigi  Cigliarnno,  a  priest  from  Cosenza,  whose  fame  was  said  to  have 
exceeded  that  of  Greco;  and  Stefano  Battiloro  (D.  1754),  a  Piedmontese  player 
who  was  unrivalled  in  his  Pawn-play,  may  also  be  named.  As  usual,  the 
keenness  of  the  chess  life  resulted  in  renewed  literary  activity.  M.  Aurelio 
Severino  published  La  Filosojia  degli  Scacchi  in  1690,  and  is  said  to  have  had 
a  share  in  the  reissue  of  Salvio’s  work  of  1634,  with  some  additions*  in  1723, 
while  Filippo  Marinelli  published  in  II  Ginoeo  degli  Scacchi  fra  tre,  Naples, 
1722,  an  account  of  a  derivative  form  of  chess  for  three  players,  which  he 


had  invented.5 


Chess  was  certainly  no  less  popular  in  France  and  England  in  the  second 
half  of  the  16th  century  than  in  Italy;  but  the  general  level  of  play  was 
lower,  because  players  had  to  depend  almost  entirely  upon  their  own  personal 


*  Viz.  (1)  Ifuom  Aygiunta,  139-46  (one  game 
attributed  in  error  to  Salvio— and  five  End-gai 
mentioned  above ;  and  (S)  Aggiunta  fatta  da  • 
unmoved  King  should  be  allowed  to  castle  at 
Pawn  should  be  queened  so  long  as  the  original 


-in  Lewis’s  Letters  on  Chess  from  C,  F.  Vogt ,  44, 
>s)  ;  (2)  a  reprint  of  the  Mode  facile,  147-168, 
i’  altro  incognito,  153-8,  who  urges  that  an 
>r  a  check  and  with  an  attack,  and  that  no 
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expenence  for  their  knowledge  of  chess  tactics.  The  incomplete  translations 
of  Damiano’s  work  can  hardly  have  been  very  helpful.  The  game  was  played 
regularly  at  both  Courts  until  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  at  least.  In 
France,  Catherine  de’  Medici  (D.  1589)  was  a  keen  player,  whose  ambition 
(according  to  Carrera,  94)  it  was  to  meet  Paolo  Boi.  Henri  IV  played  chess, 
and  Louis  XIII  had  a  ‘  board  ’  of  wool  with  spiked  pieces  made  for  use  when 
travelling  (Hyde,  ii.  79).  So  late  as  1680,  Henri- Jules  de  Bourbon,  the  son 
of  the  great  Conde,  held  a  chess  academy,  and  the  Conde  Museum  at  Chantilly 
contains  three  MS.  collections  of  Openings  which  were  prepared  for  his  use. 
In  England,  Queen  Elizabeth  played  with  Roger  Ascham6  and  others;  and 
although  James  I  used  his  ponderous  wit  to  decry  chess,7  both  his  sons 


played,  and  the  messenger  who  brought  to  Charles  1 
preaching  surrender  by  the  Scots  to  the  Parliament 
-eated  at  the  chessboard/  The  game  was  very  popi 
and  gentry  in  these  reigns,  and  was  cordially  disk 
Bow  both nm  dedicated  his  translation  of  Gruget  to  B 
Leicester,  because  he  was  a  chess-player ; 9  Saul  dedicat 
■  1, ruse-play,  which  is  1  fit  for  Princes  or  any  person 
Lucy,  Countess  of  Bedford  ;  and  Fr.  Beale  his  Boyall  C 
Montague,  Earl  of  Lindse}^  while  the  printer  beads  the 


l  1647,  found  hie 
avith  the  nobilit 
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request,  ‘  Gentlemen,  for  few  else  will  buy  this  book,  I  entreat  yon  to' 
these  errors.’  A  MS.  note  in  the  Ashmolean  copy  of  John  Blagi***1* 
(D.  1611)  Mathematical  Jewel,  London,  1585,  commemorates  the  authgfV 
brother,  Alexander  Blagrave,  as  ‘the  excellent  Chess-player  in  England 
a  note  in  the  Aubrey  hellers,  iii.  503,  preserves  the  name  of  Col.  Bishop,  who 
was  reputed  to  be  the  best  English  player  in  the  reign  of  James  I.10  ■  %. 

There  are  many  allusions  to  chess  in  the  Elizabethan  and  Stuart  drama, 
but  ferv  show  more  than  a  superficial  knowledge  of  chess.11  The,  most  con¬ 
siderable,  perhaps,  arc  to  be  found  in  Thomas  Middleton’s  play,  A  Game  at 
Chess,  which  was  performed  at  the  Globe  Theatre  in  1624,  and  printed  shortly 
afterwards.  In  this  play,  which  was  written  when  all  Englishmen  were 
rejoicing  in  the  breakdown  of  the  negotiations  for  Prince  Charles’s  Spanish 
marriage,  the  Church  of  Rome  in  general,  and  Gondemar,  the  Spanish  ambas¬ 
sador,  in  particular,  were  satirized,  and  the  play  had  to  be  withdrawn  after  the 
ninth  performance,  as  a  result  of  Gondemar’s  protest.  Although  it  ran  for  so 
short  a  time,  it  had  drawn  crowds,  and  it  was  necessary  to  be  at  the  theatre 
two  hours  before  the  play  commenced  in  order  to  gain  admission.  The  receipts 
for  the  nine  performances  amounted  to  £1,500,  an  extraordinary  sum  for  those 
days.  The  players  were  summoned  before  the  Privy  Council,  and,  according 
to  one  account,  Middleton  himself  was  committed  to  prison  for  a  time. 

There  are  many  other  references  to  chess  in  the  polemical  literature  of 
the  time,  as  in  Tap  with  a  Hatchet ,  London,  1589,  in  the  Marprelate  con¬ 
troversy  : 

If  a  Martin  can  play  at  Chestes  as  well  as  the  uephewe  his  Ape,  he  shall  knowe 
what  it  is  for  a  Scaddle  pawne,  to  crosse  a  Bishop  in  his  owne  walke.  Such 
dydoppers  must  be  taken  up/^s  theile  not  stick  to  check  the  King. 

And  in  Harington’s  Nugae  Anliquae  (Park),  ii.  243,  a  work  in  which  chess  is 
mentioned  several  times : 


The  play  of  chesse  .  .  .  may  teach  that  the  bishops  due  place  is  nearest  the  king, 
and  though  some  knight  can  leape  better  over  the  pavvnes  heads,  yet  oft-times  he 
leaps  short,  where  the  bishops  powre,  if  you  crosse  it,  reacheth  the  length  of  the 
whole  province.13 

All  this  points  to  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  main  features  of  chess, 
but  to  little  knowledge  of  its  finer  features,  and  Greco’s  style  of  play  must 
have  come  as  a  great  revelation  to  the  players  who  were  fortunate  enough 
to  see  him  play.  Unfortunately,  however,  his  collection  of  games  had  the 
serious  drawback  that  the  games  were  not  annotated,  and  neither  the  MSS. 


10  ‘  Dr.  Potter,  a  good  chess-player. 

26  June  1616,  B.D.  8  July  1625,  Rector 
1678]  ‘  say  they  two  have  played  at  Tri 
the  mastery/ 

11  Thus  in  Sir  Gyles  Goosecap,  iv,  occurs 
studious  an  exercise  after  dinner.  T.  V 
uppon  their’ehests  that  play  at  it.  T.  I  v 
so  wittie  that  with  strife  for  maisterie  we 

12  In  the  Phoenix  Nesi,  1593,  is  a  poem 
Nicholas  Breton,  which  deals  with  the  gr 


Trinity  (Oxford), 
July  1613,  M.A. 
11  death  in  April 
•)  and  neither  got 


refore  they  leane 
:es,  for  tis  a  game 

i  Game  of  Chess ,  by 
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Bay  of  the  early  printed  editions  attempted  to  explain  the  principles  of 
play  which  the  games  illustrated.  The  result  was  that  Greco’s  games 
appeared  to  the  next  few  generations  of  players  as  brilliant  tours  deforce, 
rich  in  suggestion  for  the  treatment  of  certain  positions  in  the  Mid-game,  but 
often  dangerous  as  a  model  for  the  Opening,  because  the  player  could  not 
grasp  the  intention  of  the  play. 

On  the  whole,  the  English  player  was  in  a  worse  plight  than  the  French. 
The  latter  had  at  least  abbreviated  editions  of  Lopez  (Paris,  1609,  1615,  1636, 
16^4,  and  Bruges,  1665),  and  La  Mariniere’s  Manual  ;  the  Englishman  had 
only  Saul  (1614, 1618,  and  Barbier’s  editions  of  1640, 1652, 1672,  1673, 1676), 
who  denied  the  possibility  of  any  theory  of  the  game  at  all,  and  confined  his 
analysis  to  the  proof  that  the  game  1  Pe4,  Pe5  ;  2  Ktf3,  Ktf 6  ;  3  Kt  xP, 
Kt  x  P  ;  4  Qe2,  Ktf6 ;  5  Ktc6  + ,  winning  the  Q,  was  not  unpreventible  as  some 
maintained.13  Even  as  late  as  the  end  of  the  century  Randle  Holme  (Academy 
of  Armory,  1688,  III,  v.  263  ;  and  more  fully  in  the  MS.  of  1681-2  printed 
by  the  Roxburghe  Club,  1905,  II,  iii.  66)  only  deals  with  the  barest  elements 
ol  the  game,  and  knows  nothing  of  castling  or  pawn-promotion.14 

On  the  other  hand,  the  closing  years  of  the  century  saw  the  publication 
by  the  Oxford  University  Press  of  Hyde’s  Mandragorias  sen  Huloria,  ShaMlvdii, 
(1694),  the  first  really  scientific  contribution  to  the  history  of  chess.  A  second 
volume,  with  the  title  Historia  Nerdihtdii,  treated  in  a  similar  way  of  other 
Oriental  games.  The  author,  Thomas  Hyde  (B.  1634,  D.  1702),  was  one  of 
the  first  Oriental  scholars  of  his  age,  and  was  successively  Professor  of 
Hebrew  and  of  Arabic  in  the  University’,  in  addition  to  filling  the  position 
of  Bodley’s  Librarian  from  1665  until  1701.  He  used  his  vast  knowledge 
r'f  Arabic  literature  to  establish  the  Indian  origin  of  chess,  and,  although  no 
chess-player  himself,  the  careful  use  which  he  made  of  his  authorities,  and 
the  copious  extracts  which  he  gives,  make  his  work  of  great  value  even 
at  the  present  time.  No  greater  praise  can  be  given  to  him  than  that  which 
Xoldeke  gave  when  he  described  him  as  ‘  der,  nieht  bloss  fur  seine  Zeit, 
w underbar  gelehrte,  und  dabei  sehr  verstandig  urtheilende  Hyde  ’  (Pen. 
Hi  when,  II,  in  Silzungsler.  d.  Ic.  Ak.  d.  Wiese  neck  often,  Vienna,  1892,  cxxvi,  xii). 

That  the  standard  of  French  chess  was  improving  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  17th  century  is  clear  from  the  publication  of  the  undated  Traill  a  da,  leu 
royal  des  Jackets  .  .  .  par  B.  A.  I).  11.  G.  S.,  Lausanne,  published  by  David  Gentil 
somewhere  between  1675  and  1700.  A  MS.  note  in  a  contemporary  hand 
in  Mr.  J.  G.  White’s  copy'  of  this  work  solves  the  riddle  of  the  formidable 
array  of  initials,  and  shows  that  they'  stand  for  B.  Asperling  de  Raroyne, 
Garde  Suisse,  thus  confirming  the  tradition  current  at  the  end  of  the  18th 
century'  that  a  M.  de  Sperlin  had  published  a  work  on  chess  at  Lausanne 
»  He  prevents  this  mate  by  1  Pe4,  J-Y5  ;  2  Ktf3,  KtcO  w  «{e7.  liarbiey  adds  Ihe  Sou 

Jfa>*  The  1688  text' begins,  ‘Chesses  a  Roy  all  Game,  and  more  difflcnlt  t..  la-  mid,r.,tu,.d  then 
any  other  Game  whatsoever,  ami  will  take  vp  some  time  in  the  Playing;  Aiii-l-  at  the 
Game,  have.  Played  a  Fortnight  by  times  before  it  hath  been  ended.^  Ain",,-  the  terms 
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a  bonk  J600.15  Asperling  nmst  have  been  a.  strong  player,  and  a-remMfo 
on  p.  7  of  the  Traif-k '  shows  that  he  was  able  to  play  the  game  blindfold. 
The  special  feature  of  his  work  is  that  it  attempts  for  the  first  time  to  areatljge  : 
the  analysis  of  the  Openings  in  an  orderly  manner,  classifying  the  OpeaiogC 
in  five  groups  (1)  1  Pd4,  (2)  irregular  defences  to  1  Pet,  (3)  Openings  begin- 
ning  1  Pe4,  Pc5,  in  which  White  does  not  attack  the  King’s  Pawn  on  the 
second  move,  (4)  the  King’s  Gambits,  and  (5)  the  King’s  Knight’s  Open- 


sont  tirees  cn  parti e  du  livro  Espagnol  (i.e.  Lopez),  en  partie  de  l’ltalien  de 
Toacliimo  Je  Calobrois,  &  la  pins  part  de  mon  invention. 


Asperling,  however,  overestimates  his  own  work ;  about  half  of  his  games 
are  taken  direct  from  Lopez  or  Greco,  and  in  another  quarter  his  alterations 
only  relate  to  the  concluding  moves.  His  own  contributions  to  the  theory 
of  the  Openings  are  a  new  defence  to  the  Queen’s  Gambit  (1  Pd4,  Pd5  ; 
2  Pc4,  P  x  P ;  3  Pe3,  Qe6,  which  Kieseritzky  rediscovered  in  1846,  see  Seh., 
1846,  11),  some  minor  variations  in  the  French  Defence  (1  Pe4,  Pe6;  2  Pd4, 
Ktf6  ;  3  J3d3,  Ktc6 ;  4  Ktf3,  Bb4  +  or  Pg6),  the  Queen’s  Pawn  Counter 
Gambit  (1  Pe4,  Pe5  ;  2  ICtf3,  PdS),  a  defence  to  the  Ruy  Lopez  (1  Pe4, 
Pe5  ;  2  Ktf3,  Ktc6 ;  3  Bb5,  Bd6),  and  some  considerable  additions  to  the  ’ 
Philidor  Defence,  in  which  he  strengthened  the  attack  by  1  Pe4,  Pe5  ;  2  Ktf3, 
Pd6  ;  3  Bc4,  Pf5  ;  .4  Pd4.  The  early  Italian  players  never  advanced  the 
Queen’s  Pawn  thus  until  the  way  had  been  prepared  by  a  previous  Pc3  (Pc6), 
and  this  move  represents  a  new  idea  in  the  theory  of  the  Opening.  Asper- 
ling-’s  treatment  of  the  King’s  Gambit  is  very  inferior,  and  shows  hardly  any 
advance  on  Lopez. 

Apart  from  the  recognition  of  the  utility  of  an  early  advance  of  the 
Queen’s  Pawn,  whether  for  the  attack  or  the  defence,  Asperling’s  work 
belongs  to  the  school  of  Lopez.  It  is  from  this  player  ultimately  that  he 
obtained  the  idea  of  further  investigations  into  the  two  Openings,  the  Ruy 
Lopez  and  the  Philidor,  to  which  he  devotes  most  attention ;  it  is  probable 
that  these  were  the  favourite  Openings  of  the  better  French  players  of  the 
period,  who  founded  their  play  upon  the  French  editions  of  Lopez. 

Asperling  draws  a  distinction  between  check  and  mate.  J ust  as  the  term 
check  by  itself  doefe  not  imply  a  mate,  so  the  term  mate  by  itself,  he  says, 
does  not  imply  a  check.  In  this  way  he  explains  that  the  echec  suffoque, 
for  which  he  prefers  the  term  pat  (our  stalemate)  is  a  mate,  though  not 
a  checkmate.  This  ending  is  drawn.  ' 

Asperling-  also  gives  36  maxims  which  he  held  it  is  necessary  that  every¬ 
body  who  aspired  to  be  a  good  player  should  know.  These  are  partly  borrowed 


15  Or  did  Asperling  publish  another  work  under  his  own  name?  Egerton’s  catalogue, 

798,  contains  the  item  ‘7713.  Du  Jeu  des  Echeis  par  Sperlin,  imperfect,  2s.  6rf.’ ;  Twiss  (i.  83) 
as  ‘Le  Jeu  des  Echeis,  compose  par  M.  de  Sperlin,  Lausanne,  n.d.,  12mo,  pp.  120 ' ;  and  George 
Talker  (New  Treatise,  1841,  286)  has  <  Sperlin.  Essai  sur  le  Jeu  des  Edicts,  compose  par  M.  de 
perlin,  Lausanne,  1698,  12mo,  pp.  190.’  The  Team  (generally  known  to  chess-players  as  the 
raitte  de  Lausanne)  is  an  octavo  of  112  pages.  _  ... 

16  These  names  are  the  modern  ones.  Asperling  has  only  a  name 
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ftttt  Lope*,  partly  original.  The  eleventh  warns  a  player  against  castling 
too  boot»  ;  the  player  should  secure  the  option  of  castling  on  either  wing, 
and  keep  his  adversary  in  suspense  as  long  as  possible  as  to  which  form  of 
castling  he  intends  to  adopt.  This  advice  is  rather  feeble.  The  thirteenth 
maxim  says  that  good  players  usually  play  Pc3  in  order  to  prepare  for 
Qb3  and  Pd4.  Other  maxims  warn  the  player  against  acquiring-  too  great 
a  fondness  for  his  Queen.  He  should  exchange  whenever  anythino-  is  to 
be  gained  by  exchanging.  ‘  Qui  neglige  ses  avantages  merite  de  perdre.’ 

We  also  possess  in  the  Caze  MS.,  described  below,  a  collection  of  17 
King’s  Gambits  played  by  the  best  Parisian  players  about  1680,  which 
formed  a  part  of  a  larger  collection,  now  lost,  of  200  games  which  Caze 
recorded  at  that  time.  Many  of  these  games  were  played  between  groups 
of  players,  those  on  each  side  consulting  together.  The  players  whose  games 
are  preserved  are  the  Abbes  de  Lionne  and  de  Feuquiercs,  MM.  Jannisson, 
Manbisson,  Lafon  l’aisne,  Lafon  le  jeune,  Roussereau,  Moraut,  nraitre  des 
requetes,  de  Pennautier,  Auzout,  and  de  Villetfce  Murcey.  Caze  recorded 
no  games  played  by  M.  Nicolai,  premier  president  de  la  Chambre  des  eomptes 
de  Paris,  because  this  player  objected  to  his  games  being-  taken  down.  As 
late  as  1850  many  players  disliked. the  recording  of  their  games,  from  a  fear 
that  their  chess  reputations  would  suffer  if  other  players  had  the  chance  of 
examining  their  combinations  afterwards. 

I  have  selected  three  games  from  this  MS.  for  reproduction.  The  first 
was  played  between  M.  Lafon  l’aisne  (White)  and  M.  Roussereau,  the  second 
between  M.  Lafon  le  jeune  (White)  and  M.  Maubisson,  and  the  third  was 
played  between  MM.  Maubisson  and  Morant 17  (White)  and  MM.  L'Abbe 
de  Lionne  and  Auzout. 
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la  <ho  curly  eighteenth  century,  chess-players  from  all  part*  of 
e  attracted  to  the  Hague  by  the  fame  of  a  great  Scotch  player,  MltWIt  ' 
ninghain,  who  was  resident  there  from  1710  to  1730.  There  has  frflatt* 
:h  discussion  as  to  the  identity  of  this  player,  for  there  were  two  Alexander' 
.ninghams  living  at  tlie  time,  both  chess-players,  and  both  at  times  resident 
he  Hague.  These  v’ero  Alexander  Cunningham  of  Block  (B.  1650-60, 
1730),  the  critic  and  opponent  of  Bentley,18  and  Alexander  Cunningham 
1654,  D.  1737),  the  author  of  a  valuable  Latin  history  of  hfs  times  which 
translated  and  published  by  Ur.  William  Thomson  in  1787.19  It  has 
i  generally  assumed  that  all  the  references  to  chess  which  occur  in  Thom- 
s  Life  of  Cunningham  prefixed  to  the  History,  as  well  as  those  which 
ir  elsewhere,20  really  relate  to  the  critic,  not  the  historian  ;  but  the  solution 
ot  so  simple.  The  critic  does  not  appear  to  have  settled  in  the  Hague 
re  1710,  and  was  resident  in  Edinburgh  from  1698  to  1709  ;  the  historian, 
he  other  hand,  must  have  been  in  the  Hague,  if  at  all,  before  1707.  Now 
.1.  C.  White  possesses  a  MS.  volume  on  the  King’s  Gambit,  formerly 
he  Blenheim  Library,  which  was  written  by  a  M.  Caze,21  and  was  given 


14,  Pgo;  5  KtxP,  KtgG ;  6  Ph4,  Bg7  ;  7  Bc4,  0-0;  S  Qho,  Ph6 ;  9  QxKt,  PxKt; 
'xP,  KeS;  11  Q  x  P  mate. 

The  critic  was  probably  educated  in  Holland  and  at  Edinburgh,  was  tutor  until  169S 
son  of  the  Duke  of  Queensberry,  obtained  through  the  Duke’s  influence  the  Professorship 
ivil  Law  at  the  Universitv  of  Edinburgh  about  1698.  a  cost  which  he  held  until  1710. 
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Sunderland,  with  a  dedicatory  letter  ol'  introduction 
wkSt  is  dated  1st  Sept.,  1706.  This  MS.  contains  as'Oame  139  the  ‘  Gambit 
de  Mr  Cunnigham,  1  Pe4,  Pe5  ;  2  Pf4,  P  x  P  ;  3  Bc4,  Be7  •  4  Ktf3  Bh4  + 

5  Pg  3,  PxP;  6  0-0,  PxP;  7  Kill  gagnera  \  and  as  Game  250  the  same’ 
Opening  with  transposition  of  the  3rd  and  4th  moves,  with' the  note  !  Cette 
Partie  est.  de  M1  Cannigham  .  .  .’ ;  while  in  the  letter  to  Lord  Sunderland, 
Oaze,  when  describing  the  contents  of  the  MS.,  says  that  it  does  not  contain 
the  Gambit  declined,  and  continues  : 

Ainsi  les  Parties  que  V.G.  joiin  en  ma  presence  contre  Mr.  de  Cunnigliam,  &  que 
j’escrivis  pour  lore,  ne  s’y  doivent  pas  trouver,  quoy  qu’elles  soient  extremement 
1  wiles  et  curieuses. 

The  Earl  of  Sunderland  in  question  was  Charles,  the  third  and  great  Earl 
(B.  1674,  succeeded  1702,  D.  1722),  who,  according  to  Leibnitz  (Coir.,  vi. 
271),  had  written  a  Latin  work  on  chess.  It  seems  clear  that  it  was  the 
historian  who  popularized  the  Cunningham  Gambit ,  and  played  with  Lord 
Sunderland,  and  that  the  critic’s  European  reputation  belongs  to  the  period 


Caze  was  of  opinion  that  the  utmost  that  the  defence  could  hope  to  attain 
by  accepting  the  King’s  Gambit,  was  a  drawn  game  (refait).  Twenty  years’ 
experience  of  chess  had  convinced  him  that  there  were  two  defects  in  chess, 
one  arising  from  the  different  positions  of  the  Queens,  which  he  proposed  to 
remedy  by  placing  both  Queens  on  the  left  of  the  King  (the  crosswise  arrange¬ 
ment),  the  other  arising  from  the  advantage  of  the  move,  which  he  proposed 
to  remedy  hv  compelling  the  first  player  to  begin  by  1  Pe3.  In  order  to 
test-  his  idea,  he  suggested  to  Lord  Sunderland  that  the  London  players  should 
-sue  a  challenge  to  the  Paris  players  for  a  match  to  he  played  a  certain  time 
nirer  the  current  war  had  ended:  two  games  were  to  be  played  at  the  same 
rime.  London  having  the  move  in  the  one,  and  Paris  in  the  other.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  nothing  came  of  it ;  other  players  were  quite  satisfied 
with  chess  as  it  was. 

The  most  interesting  point  about  this  challenge  is  that  it  recognizes 
the  fact  that  chess-players  in  Paris  and  London  were  beginning  to  collect 
together  for  play.  Chess-playing  had  indeed  become  a  regular  feature  ol  the 
coffee-houses  recently  established  in  large  numbers  in  both  capitals.  In  Paris 
there  seems  to  have  been  no  one  cafe  which  was  more  frequented  than  .m\ 
other  by  chess-players  until  the  middle  of  the  century,  and  fhess  was  jihned 
in  nearly  every  cafe.  The  best  players  were  M.  de  Kermnr,  Sire  de  Legal 
(B.  1702.  D.  1792),  Philidor’s  teacher,  and  the  inventor  of  a  fovm  of  chess 
in  which  one  player  received  7,  8,  or  9  Pawns  (placed  on  the  3rd  and  dtli 
lines,  e.g.  on  b3,  c3,  c4,  d4,  e4,  IB,  f4,  g3)  instead  of  his  Queen,  or  .1  or 
4  Pawns  for  his  Rook;  the  Marquis  de  Grosminy  anil  his  brother,  who  u-cd 
to  heat  Legal  in  1728;  the  Chevaliers  de  Eeron  and  du  Son,  the  la-t  the 
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author  of  a  work  on  chess,  the  unpublished  MS.  of  which  afterward* 
longed  io  the  Prince  of  Conti;  with  the  Chancellor  d’AgWMcm  amt'bi* 
son,  tlio  President  Nicolai  (sec  p.  843),  the  Due  de  Mortemart,  the  Do®  de  J 
Mirepoix,  later  Ambassador  to  England,  the  Abbes  Chenard  and 
and  MM.  Eoubert  and  dc  St.  Paul,  somewhat  inferior  in  strength  (Twiae, 
ii.  105). 

In  London,  chess-players  resorted  to  Slaughter’s  Coffee  House  (founded  by 
John  Slaughter,  1692,  later  often  called  Old  Slaughter’s,  pulled  down  1843-4) 
in  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  and  this  was  the  head-quarters  of  English  chess  from 
1.700  to  1770.22  Here,  to  a  private  room,  came  for  their  chess  Mr.  Cunningham, 
Lord  Sunderland,  Francis  Earl  of  Godolphin  (B.  1678,  D.  1766),  Alexander 
Lord  Elibnnk  (B.  1677,  D.  1736),  Sir  Abraham  Janssen  (D.  1765),  Dr.  Black, 
a  schoolmaster  at  Chiswick  who  obtained  a  Crown  living  through  his  chess 
(Twiss,  i.  163),  Dr.  Cowper,  Mr.  Cargill,  Mr.  Salvador,  Captain  Bertin,  Phillip 
Stamina,  and  Abraham  de  Moivre  (B.  1667,  D.  1750),  the  mathematician, 
who  lived  for  nearly  thirty  years  on  the  petty  sums  he  made  at  Slaughter’s 
by  chess.23 

In  the  Craftsman,  No.  376,  for  15  Sept.,  1733,  there  appeared  a  paper 
with  the  title  of  A  Short  Essay  on  the  Game  of  Chess,  with  the  signature  B. 
The  paper  was  really  a  feeble  political  skit  in  the  Tory  interest,  couched  in 
the  language  of  chess,  but  showing  a  very  slight  knowledge  of  the  game.24 
It  provoked  a  speedy  reply  in  the  Whig  interest,  A  Letter  io  the  Craftsman  on 
the  Game  of  Chess,  occasioned  by  his  Paper  on  the  Fifteenth  of  this  Month,  which 
was  dated  Slaughter’s  Coffee  House,  21  Sept.,  1733.  The  reply,  while  pro¬ 
fessing  to  expose  the  blunders  in  the  paper  in  the  Craftsman,  makes  nearly 
as  many  of  its  own,  even  confusing  Stalemate  with  Fool’s  mate,  and  its  chief 
interest  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  was  the  occasion  of  the  writing  of  a  far  abler 
paper,  C  rilical  Remarks  upon  the  letter  to  the  Craftsman  .  .  .,  by  the  Rev.  Lewis  ' 
Rou,  pastor  of  the  Huguenot  Church  in  New  York,  the  dedication  of  which 
was  dated  13  Dec.,  1734.  This  MS.,  now  unfortunately  lost  track  of,  is  the 
oldest  reference  to  chess  in  the  New  World.25 

In  1735,  Captain  Joseph  Bertin  published  his  Noble  Game  of  Chess.  Con¬ 
taining  Rules  and  Instructions  for  the  Use  of  those  who  have  already  a  little 
Knovjledge  of  this  Game,  which  was  only  to  be  procured  at  Slaughter’s  Coffee 

22  It  is  referred  to  in  tire  concluding  line  of  Joseph  Thurston’s  poems  on  chess  {Poems, 
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House.  In  this  small  work  Bertin  lays  down  a  number  of  general  principles 
to  be  followed  in  playing  chess,  and  gives  26  games,  which  he  divides  into 
Gambets  and  the  Close-game  (‘The  close-game  is,  when  lie  that  plays  first 
gives  no  men,  nnless  to  make  a  good  advantage  ’)  ;  the  former  include  the 
Three  Pawns  Gambei  (Cunningham’s  Gambit),  the  Bishop’s  Gambit,  some 
irregular  varieties  of  the  Knight’s  Gambit,  and  the  Queen’s  Gambit;  the 
latter  games  beginning  1  Pe4,  Pe5  ;  2  Bc4,  Bc5  or  Pg6  or  Pc6 ;  1  Pc4,  Pe5  ; 
2  Pc3  ;  1  Pe4,  Pe6 ;  and  1  Pd4,  Pda  ;  2  Pe3.  We  see  how  few  are  his 
Openings  compared  with  those  of  the  Italian  players,  and  how  little  was 
really  known  in  England  of  the  regular  forms  of  the  King's  Gambits. 

In  his  rules,  Bertin  attaches  great  value  io  the  retention  of  the  move 
or  attack,  and  the  avoidance  of  any  move  that  gives  it  up  to  the  adversary. 
Thus,  ‘(1)  The  King’s  Pawn,  the  Bishop's  Pawn,  and  the  Queen’s  Pawn  must 
move  before  the  Knights ;  otherwise,  if  the  Pawns  move  last,  the  game  will 
be  much  erouded  by  useless  moves.  (2)  Never  play  your  Queen  till  vour 
game  is  toleiably  well  opened,  that  you  may  not  lose  any  moves  .  .  .  (3)  You 
must  not  give  useless  checks,  for  the  same  reason,  (a)  Do  not  Castle  but 
when  very  necessary,  because  the  move  is  often  lost  by  it’.  He  does  not  lay 
any  particular  stress  upon  the  formation  of  a  centre  of  Pawns,  ‘(12)  At  the 
beginning  of  a  game,  you  may  play  any  Pawn  two  moves  without  danger,’ 
shows  this  clearly.  Nor  does  he  lay  stress  upon  the  value  of  the  Pawn  as 
a  possible  Queen.  His  tactics  are  accordingly  neither  of  the  Italian  nor  of 
l  he  Lopez  school. 

Another  frequenter  of  Slaughter’s  who  published  a  work  on  chess  was 
Phillip  Stamma,  a  native  of  Aleppo  in  Syria,  who  was  for  a  time  interpreter 
of  Oriental  languages  to  the  English  Government.20  Stamma  had  pnbli^ed 
an  Essai  sttr  le  Jen  ties  Echoes  .  .  .  Par  le  Sienr  Phihppe  Slam  mo,  in  Paris,  in 
1737,  at  a  time  when  his  fortunes  were  at  a  very  low  ebb  (as  appears  from 
the  dedication  to  Lord  Harrington,  ‘Dans  la  situation  oil  la  fortune  m’a  reduit, 
la  compassion  Vous  parlera  pour  moi  ’).  This  work  was  a  collection  of  100 
End-games  with  overloaded  diagrams  in  true  Muslim  style,  which  he  claimed 
would  be  found  far  more  useful  than  Greco’s  games  to  the  beginner,  in 
teaching  him  how  to  play  chess.  Stamina  brought  out  a  revised  edition 
in  London  in  1745,  under  the  title  The  Nolle  Game  of  Chess  .  .  .  Jf  Phtlhji 
Stamma,  in  which  he  added  a  collection  of  74  Openings.  These  hr  arranges 
under  the  names  Knight-Close  Game  (our  King’s-Knight’s  Opening  ;  all  are 
Giuoehi  Piani),  Bishop-Close  Game  (our  King’s-Bishop’s  Opening),  Pawn- 
Close  Game  (1  Pe4,  Pe5 ;  2  Pc3  or  Pd4),  Knight’s  Gambett,  Bishop's 
Gambett,  Pawn’s  Gambett  (1  Pe4,  Pea  ;  2  P1'4.  PxP  ;  3  PIG),  Three  Pawns 
or  Cunningham’s  Gambett,  and  Queen’s-Pawn's  Gambett  (our  Queen’s  Gambit), 
the  hist  of  which  he  strongly  recommends  to  players;  he  is  the  first  writer 
to  point  out  that  the  defence  in  this  gambit  must,  lose  it  the  attempt  is 
made  to  retain  the  extra  Pawn.  Stamina's  opinions  of  the  Openings  had 


des  maniores  de  joiier  proposee  par  Ie  Calabmt,  qu'il  . 
ic  voudroit  joiler  de  la  sorte,  a  moins  qu’il  ne  T«aMt‘ 
quelque  novice.  J’estime  cette  mUhode  tret-inutile,  <£ 


In  1745  he  only  thinks  that  ‘if  both  sides  play  equally  well,  the  one  who 
offers  the  Gambit  has  the  worst  of  it 

Apart  from  the  discovery  of  the  correct  defence  to  Cunningham’s  Gambit, 
there  is  little  of  merit  in  Stamma’s  analysis.  His  advice  to  young  players  is, 
however,  interesting  from  the  contrast  it  offers  to  Bertin's  rules. 

Open  the  Game,  so  as  to  make  way  for  your  Pieces  to  come  out,  that  you  may 
post  them  advantageously.  .  .  .  This  is  best  done  by  advancing  proper  Pawns',  there 
are  the  King's,  the  Queen’s ,  and  the  Queen’s  Bishop's  Pawns.  .  .  .  Castle  as  soon 
as  you  can  conveniently.  This  is  sometimes  so  necessary  to  be  done  without  delay, 
that  it  may  be  worth  while  to  abandon  a  Pawn,  rather  than  lose  the  Opportunity. 
If  you  bring  out  your  Pieces  too  soon,  before  you  have  open’d  their  Road,  they  will 
confine  your  Pawns,  and  croud  your  Game  ...  in  general  it  is  best  to  bring  out 
your  Pieces  under  the  Protection  of  your  Pawns.  .  .  . 


Berlin’s  objection  to  the  loss  of  the  attack  as  the  result  of  wasting  time  is  here 
also,  but  in  a  milder  form. 

In  bis  analysis,  and  in  the  problems  and  solutions  (there  are  no  diagrams), 
Stamina,  uses  the  algebraical  notation  which  must  have  been  familiar  to  him 
in  the  East.  He  designates  the  Pieces  by  the  letter  of  their  original  files, 
thus  a  =  QR-,  b  =  QK.t,  &c.,  and  the  Pawns  by  p,  uses  a  cross  for  a  check,  and 
a  star  is  prefixed  or  added  to  the  record  of  the  move  in  cases  of  possible 
obscurity  to  make  tbe  move  clear,  thus  *  p  e  4  means  tbe  left-hand  P  to  e4, 
p  e  4  *  the  right-hand  Pawn.  He  has  no  means  of  marking  a  capture,  and 
no  symbol  for  castling?1  The  importance  of  this  reform  in  notation  was  very 
great.  Por  the  first  time  it  was  possible  to  place  the  move  and  its  reply  on 
a  single  line,  and  to  introduce  order  and  ease  of  reference  for  the  unattractive 
record  of  the  older  works.  In  all  the  earlier  printed  books  down  to  Salvio, 
and  in  the  Lausanne  treatise,  the  record  of  the  game  runs  straight  on  as  an 
ordinary  paragraph,  with  nothing-  to  separate  the  successive  moves.  In  the 
Polerio  and  Greco  MSS.,  as  a  rule,  every  move  of  each  player  occupies  a 
single  line,  and  m  some  of  the  MSS.  of  Greco’s  English  visit  the  moves  are 
numbered,  each  move  of  each  player  counting  as  a  single  move  (e.  g.  1  Pe4 ; 


thorn  apart. 
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Pe5;  3  Pf4;  4  PxP,  &c.).  The  earlier  printed  Grecos,  Bertin,  Fhilidor, 
1;  and  indeed  Most  chess  books  retaining  the  descriptive  notation  down  to  about. 

1  1820,  give  a  line  to  each  move  of  each  player,  Philidor  apparently  being  the 
first  to  introduce  the  modern  rale  of  numbering  each  move  and  its  reply  with 
the  same  number.  Persistent  attempts  were  made  in  the  18th  century  to 
get  the  algebraical  notation  adopted  in  England  and  France,  but  the  influence 
of  Philidor  was  against  it,  and  its  use  to-day  is  practically  confined  to 
German-speaking  countries.  In  other  countries  it  has  had  the  effect  of  com¬ 
pelling  the  adherents  of  the  descriptive  notation  to  discover  more  abbreviated 
forms  of  it  than  were  used  by  the  older  writers. 

Stamma’s  reputation  has  rested  entirely  upon  his  100  End-games,  of  which 
many  editions  were  printed  between  1740  and  1856  in  French,  English, 
German,  Dutch,  and  Italian.  His  End-games  revived  the  dying  interest  in 
the  problem,  and  by  re-introducing-  to  Europe  the  Muslim  conception  of  the 
problem,  which  had  long  been  forgotten,  they  set  the  fashion  for  the  remainder 
of  the  18th  century,  and  made  possible  the  whole  development  of  the  modern 
problem.  Their  reputation  was  certainly  beyond  their  deserts,  and  Ponziani’s 
criticism  is,  as  usual,  just  :  ‘  Ilis  problems  are,  to  tell  the  truth,  more  perplex¬ 
ing  than  excellent,  but  about  18  in  all  are  worthy  of  praise.’ 

‘  The  problem  as  conceived  by  Stamma  was  a  position  such  as  might 
■lausibly  be  supposed  to  have  occurred  in  actual  play,  and  in  winch  a  direct 
mate  could  be  forced  in  a  given  number  of  moves  by  an  ingenious  and 
:  urprising  process.’ 48  This  is,  of  course,  the  early  Muslim  conception  of  the 
.  problem  (see  p.  276),  and  Stamina’s  diagrams  are  constructed  under  the 
Muslim  canons.  Thus,  the  two  sides  are  made  equal  in  numbers — on 
lire  average  14-3  men  go  to  each  diagram,  and  of  these  6-8  are  White,  7-5 
Black  :  many  of  the  black  men  could  be  removed  without  injury  to  the  solu¬ 
tion  :  the  White  King-  is  generally  under  threat  of  an  immediate  and  obvious 
mate.  Stamma  lavs  no  stress  on  the  length  of  the  solution  ;  the  problem  is 
'  White  to  play  and  win  In  a  third  of  the  games,  the  solution  is  not 
conducted  to  mate,  and  these  games  may  be  compared  with  the  non-male 
endings  of  the  Muslim  MSS.  The  average  length  of  the  solutions  of  the 
remaining  mate-problems  is  from  5  to  6  moves.  None  are  wager-games  . 
'.here  had  passed  out  of  use  in  Europe  long  before  Stamma  s  day,  and  weie 
inknotvn  in  Muslim  chess. 

To  what  extent  Stamina's  problems  are  original  has  been  disputed.  A  .  d. 
Linde  points  out  that  five  occur  in  Bertin  s  work,  and  argues  that  these 
obviously  can  be  by  neither  author.  It.  is  quite  possible,  however,  that 
Stamina  supplied  them  to  Bertin  for  the  purposes  ot  publication.  Stamina 
himself  claimed  that  all  the  positions  had  occurred  to  him  in  the  course  ol 
actual  play,  but  this  seems  incredible  :  moreover  two  or  three  are  old  favourites 
and  can  he  traced  back  to  the  early  Muslim  masters.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  Stamma  brought  his  problems  from  the  Fast.  This  is  possible,  but  it  is 
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st-range  Hint,  none  of  Ins  problems  should  occur  in  so  extensive  V  colleetkm  «f 
modem  Muslim  problems  as  that  of  Berlin  MS.  Landberg,  806.  On  tbs 
whole.  I  think  that  we  must  allow  Stamma  a  greater  share  in  the  cotapoeitftm  ' 
of  his  problems  (ban  recent  writers  have  been  disposed  to  do. 

The  year  1745  not  only  saw  the  publication  of  Stamina’s  Noble  Gat»e  of 
Ch  css,  but  also  that  of  Edmond  Hoyle’s  Short  Treatise  on  the  Game  of  Piquet  .  .  . 
To  which  are  added,  some  Rales  and  Observations  for  playing  well  al  Chett ,  at  the 
price  of  one  shilling',  a  manual  which  ran  through  eight  editions  and  was 
generally  bound  up  with  similar  manuals  on  other  games  as  Hoyle's  Garnet. 
The  author  of  this  small  work  (B.  c.  1679,  D.  1769)  was  better  known  to  his 
contemporaries  as  the  originator  of  the  scientific  study  of  whist,  hut  the  great 
success  of  his  Short  Treatise  on  the  Game  of  Whist  (first  published  in  1742, 
sixteen  editions  in  the  author’s  lifetime)  induced  him  to  write  a  series  of 
similar  manuals  on  other  games,  quadrille,  backgammon,  piquet  and  chess, 
which  have  preserved  his  name  for  his  successors.  Hoyle!6  work  on  whist 
grew  out  of  his  lessons,  which  he  gave  orally,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
lessons  which  he  gave  on  chess  at  five  shillings  each  led  to  the  publication 
of  the  Rules  and  Observations.  In  1761  he  published  his  Essay  towards  making 
the  Game  of  Chess  easy  learned,  and  after  his  death  in  1808  his  lectures  were 
published  as  the  Game  of  Chess,  including  (37)  Chess  Lectures. 

The  Rules  and  Observations  did  not  profess  to  teach  the  rudiments  of  chess, 
but  merely  gave  a  number  of  rules  which  were  intended  to  help  the  player  to 
play  well.  These  consist  of  26  numbered  paragraphs,  with  an  explanation 
in  3  paragraphs  and  a  supplement  of  14  additional  roles,  the  whole  ending 
with  ,  a  code  of  five  laws  of  chess.  Many  of  the  rules  are  derived  from 
Bertin,  but  Hoyle  was  no  slavish  imitator  of  Bertin.  His  fifth  rule — 'If 
your  Game  happens  to  be  crowded,  endeavour  to  free  it  by  making  Exchanges 
of  Pieces  or  Pawns,  and  Castle  your  King  as  soon  as  you  conveniently  can  ’ — 
shows  this  clearly.  He  lays  greater  stress  than  any  of  his  predecessors  on  the 
importance  of  the  King  in  the  End-game,  and  the  proper  play  of  the  Pawns.29 
He  does  not  allow  that  doubled  Pawns  are  always  disadvantageous,  and 
would  rather  sacrifice  his  Queen  for  a  Piece  and  a  Pawn  or  two  than  abandon 
the  attack. 

Hoyle’s  work  has  probably  always  circulated  among  less  expert  players, 
and  it  was  not  until  close  on  1800  that  editions  of  the  Games  begin  to  show 
any  sign  of  the  influence  of  Philidor’s  play.  Even  then,  the  only  result  was 
the  inclusion  of  the  analysis  from  Philidor’s  work  of  1749.  Until  the  last 
third  of  the  nineteenth  century,  editions  of  the  Games  followed  one  another 
without  any  critical  revision,  and  continued  to  repeat  rules  which  had  been 
dropped  by  chess-players  since  soon  after  1800.  It  is  evident  that  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  Hoyle  s  Games  has  never  rested  upon  the  section  on  chess. 
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The  games  in  Hoyle’s  lectures  are  for  the  most  part,  puerile  and  played  in 
a  spirit  totally  opposed  to  the  rules  which  he  gave  in  his  chess  hooks.  He 
was  not  a  ehess-player,  and  what  merit  there  is  in  his  Rules  ami  Observations 
is  due  to  the  fidelity  with  which  he  recorded  the  advice  of  hotter  players  than 
himself. 

Germany,  1540-1790. 

If  we  hear  but  little  of  German  chess  during  the  first  three  centuries  of 
the  modem  game,  it  is  due,  not  to  any  decline  in  the  popularity  of  chess 
after  1500,  but  rather  to  the  isolation  of  the  Herman  player,  which  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  profiting  from  the  advance  made  by  players  elsewhere. 
All  indications  point  to  chess  having  been  the  favourite  indoor  recreation 
of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  throughout  the  whole  of  this  period.  A  few 
references  must  suffice.  The  game  is  mentioned  in  the  letters  and  lives 
of  the  early  reformers.  John  Frederick,  Elector  of  .Saxony,  and  Ernest, 
lhike  of  Brunswick,  were  playing  in  prison,  1547,  when  the  news  of  the 
Elector’s  condemnation  to  death  was  brought  iJuan  Ochoa  de  la  Salde, 
Carolea  Inehiridion,  Lisbon,  1585;  in  Twiss,  Mi  sc.,  n.  20).  Visch  and 
liessels  were  similarly  at  chess  when  Rvhove  of  Ghent  haled  them  forth 
to  instant  execution  in  1578  (Motley,  Dnt'-h  Ilr/mUir ,  \  1,  t ).  The  village 
of  Strdbeck  was  already  famous  for  its  chess  in  1600  (Ileigius,  Qnacst.  jnr. 
civ.  el  Saxon.,  Wittenberg,  1601,  in  Selenus,  425).  Hyde  (li.  8)  tells  how 
the  Danish,  Swedish,  German,  and  Croatian  merchants  played  at  the  Fairs, 
and  how  the  position  of  an  unfinished  game  was  written  down  before  a  notary, 
-u  that  the  game  might  be  renewed  at  the  next  Fair.  There  aie  many 
elaborate  chessboards,  in  German  and  other  museums,  dating-  from  about 
1600  and  of  German  workmanship.  These  bear  witness  to  the  popularity 
of  chess. 

The  first  evidence  after  Egenoltf  for  the  rules  of  German  chess  is  contained 
in  the  Cartel  ties  Schach-SjAeles  am  Kaiserlichen  H<fe,  a  broadside  printed  in 
1577,  which  is  preserved  in  Selenus,  115.  This  document,  which  bears  the 
signature  Vdt.  Pythagoras.  Uecreliim  Scacliaristannii  .hdieornm  Ul  Jean.  [  J:i)i~~, 
gives  nine  rules  of  play,  which  may  be  summarized  thus: 

(1)  Every  Pawn  can  move  two  squares  at  its  first  move;  (2)  the  Pawn  can  be 
taken  in  passing;  (3)  so  long  as  the  King  lias  not  been  checked,  he  can  castle,  each 
piece  moving  as  far  as  it  likes  (Alsz  lang  der  Ivonig  ktin  Schack  empfangen.  mag 
Er  mit  detu  Rot'heu,  weehszlen,  alsz  weit  El-  lait  heeden  stucken  wil,  doth  musz  das 
ield  darzwischen  leer  seyn) ;  (4)  after  a  check  the  King  ctUMio  longer  castle  :  (a)  the 

as  many  Queens  as  he  can  make;  (7)  bare  King  i-  not  a  check,  but  rabid. t; 
(8)  stalemate  is  a  tavola\  (U)  both  these  endings  are  drawn. 

In  the  light  of  the  rules  of  the  older  game  in  Egcnolll,  and  of  tlm  rules  ol 
later  German  writers,  this  Cartel  can  only  he  regarded  as  a  pronmun nuent 
against  the  native  German  rules  on  the  part  of  some  body  ot  players  who 
had  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  Italy  and  Spain. 

Our  next  authority  is  the  extremely  rare  Sehaehcabel  ol  Eucas  M  icliits 
3  H  2 
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(Sfcrassbnrg,  1606),  a  translation  of  Vida  to  which  the  translator  hM  #ddtd 
a.  brief  account  of  chess.  The  exceptional  features  in  his  rules  are-^-  “ 

(1)  The  four  Pawns  on  the  a,  d,  e,  and  h  files  alone  can  make  the  doable  etep  fdr 
tlieir  first,  move.  Vida,  it  is  true,  allows  this  liberty  to  all  the  Pawn*,  bat  others, 
who  play  chess  daily,  make  the  above-described  distinction.  (2)  The  King  moves  one 
square  only  in  all  directions.  (3)  The  Pawn  is  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Queen} 
hut  only  after  the  loss  of  the  original  Queen.  Some  players  say  that  the  opponent 
must  make  a  move  before  the  promotion  is  effective.  (4)  Only  one  man  may  be 
played  in  each  move.  (5)  There  are  two  other  mates  beside  checkmate— Bare  King 
and  Stalemate.  In  each  case  the  winner  must  have  sufficient  force  left  to  give 
checkmate. 

Wielius  knows  nothing  of  castling-,  and  nothing  of  the  later  habit  of 
opening  the  game  with  two  simultaneous  moves. 

In  1616,  Augustus,  Duke  of  Brunswick-Liinebnrg  (B.  1579,  D.  1666), 
writing  under  the  pseudonym  of  ‘  Gustavus  Selenus  ’,  published  his  great  work 
on  chess,  Das  Schach-  oclcr  Konig-Sjnel  (Leipzig,  1616).  This  work  is  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  Tarsia’s  Italian  version  of  Ruy  Lopez,  but  the  Duke  has  made 
large  additions  of  an  historical  character,  which  make  his  hook  of  value. 
Unfortunately,  he  transcribed  Tarsia’s  games  into  ‘  the  intolerable  notation  of 
the  first  sixtv-four  numerals  ’,  and  this  deprived  his  work  of  all  chance  of 
influencing  the  play  of  his  countrymen.  His  additions  to  the  analysis  of  his 
original  are  exceedingly  weak,  and  show  the  Duke  to  have  been  more 
industrious  than  gifted  as  a  player. 

Selenus  naturally  adopts  the  rules  of  his  Italian  original,  but  many  of  his 
notes  throw  light  upon  the  points  in  which  the  practice  of  German  players 
differed.  Thus: 

(53)  The  King’s  privilege  move  is  confined  to  the  mediaeval  leap;  he  cannot 
capture  oil  the  leap,  and  the  practice  of  some  players  who  advance  a  Pawn  in  order 
to  make  room  for  the  King  and  play  the  leap  all  in  one  move  is  forbidden.  (87)  It 
is  doubtful  whether  all  the  Pawns,  or  only  the  Pawns  on  files  a,  d,  e,  and  h,  can  make 
the  double  step  on  their  first  move.  It  is  usual  to  allow  the  Pawns  on  files  c  and/ 
the  same  privilege  so  long  as  no  check  has  been  received  or  piece  been  lost.  (88)  The 
Pawn  is  to  be  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Queen,  but  only  after  the  loss  of  the  original 
Queen.  If  it  reaches  the  8tli  rank  before  promotion  is  possible,  it  remains  there 
immune  from  capture  until  the  Queen  has  been  sacrificed.  Some  players  restrict  this 
fidation  to  the  four  Pawns  on  the  Queen’s  wing,  and  leave  those  on  the  King’s  wing 
to  take  their  chance.  The  best  players  allow  promotion  to  the  rank  of  Queen 
whether  the  original  Queen  has  been  lost  or  not.  English  players  allow  promotion 
to  any  rank.  (1 22)  A  blind  mate  is  not  a  lost  game.  If  the  game  is  reduced  to 
King  and  any  piece  against,  King,  checkmate  cannot  be  given.  (126)  It  is  not 
necessary  to  warn  the  opponent  that  the  Queen  is  attacked.  (127)  A  bare  King 
cannot  be  mated;  his  last  piece  must  be  left  untaken.  (128)  Stalemate  is  a  draw. 
In  some  places  the  player  giving  stalemate  forfeits  ten  times  his  stake. 

A  number  of  smaller  works,  based  upon  Selenus,  appeared  in  the  course  of 
the  17th  and  early  18th  cc.,  but  the  next  work  of  any  importance  is  a  MS.  of 
1728  by  G.  F.  D.  v.  B.,  the  Knrze  jedoch  griindliche  mid  accurate  Anweisimg  mid 
'fiegeln  vom  Scftach-Sjriel,  of  which  a  summary  is  given  in  the  Qst.,  325-8. 
This  work  restricts  the  double  step  to  the  four  Pawns  on  the  a,  d,  e,  and  h 
files,  limits  promotion  to  the  rank  of  any  lost  piece  (if  the  Pawn  reaches  the 
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8th  rank  before  promotion  is  possible,  it  must  remain  there  as  a  Pawn  and 
liable  to  capture,  until  a  piece  has  been  sacrificed),  defines  castling'  as  Rel  and 
Kfl  (or  dl),  and  forbids  it  after  a  check,  punishes  the  player  who  gives  stale¬ 
mate  by  the  loss  of  the  game,  and  declares  that  the  mate  only  counts  a  half-win 
if  the  loser  has  no  other  piece  remaining. 

There  is  a  number  of  smaller  German  treatises  on  chess  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  many  the  work  of  Jews,  which  reveal  the  gradual  adoption  of  the 
French  rules  of  play,  and  the  relegation  of  the  special  . German  features  to  that 
variety  of  the  game  in  which  the  players  each  began  by  moving  two  men  on 
their  first  moves,  of  which  I  have  given  an  account,  pp.  389-91.  But  the  older 
usages  died  hard.  The  modern  rules  were  given  in  liirseh  Baruch’s  Schack- 
Iraclaf,  Berlin,  1747 ;  but  I’hilidor  (1749)  deplored  two  customs  as  obtaining 
in  Germany — the  Italian  rule  of  / iassar  laUaglia ,  and  the  method  of  playing 
Kgl,  Kfl,  and  Ph3  on  one  and  the  same  move.  I  have  found  no  native 
authority  for  the  first  usage  apart  from  the  curious  adoption  of  the  Italian 
miles  in  Hamburg  c.  1830-42,  but  as  late  as  1866  v.  d.  Linde  met  an  opponent 
at  the  Hague  who  accompanied  his  move  of  castling  with  Ph3  (10.  Jr/i.,  119). 

e  may  trace  the  older  usages  still  in  the  rules  of  chess  which  Allgaier  gave 
in  his  Anweisung  (Vienna,  1795 :  I  use  the  18.23  edition).  The  material 
rules  are— 


(G)  It  is  not  permitted  to  move  two  men  at  once  on  the  first  move :  just  as  little 
is  it  allowable  to  move  a  Pawn  iu  castling.  (10)  It  is  only  obligatory  to  say  check 
to  the  King,  and  not,  as  some  insist, s0  to  the  Queen  or  the  Rooks.  (13)  It  is 
permissible  to  deprive  the  hostile  King  of  all  his  men,  and  to  mate  him  by  himself. 
(16)  If  the  King  is  stalemated,  the  game  is  abandoned  as  drawn.  It  is  a  matter  for 
agreement  whether  the  stalemated  King  should  lose  halt  his  stake.  (17)  Every 
Pawn  which  advances  to  the  opponent’s  first  line  obtains  at  once  the  rank  and 
power  of  the  Queen,  or  of  any  other  piece  of  the  player's  own  selection  which  at  that 
time  was  already  lacking  to  the  player.  If,  however,  the  ease  arises  that  a  Pawn 
leaches  such  a  square  before  the  player  has  lost  a  single  Piece,  this  Pawn  remains 
standing  until  a  Piece  is  removed  from  the  board,  with  a  hose  jrower  the  Pawn  is 
immediately  endued.31 

Allgaier  adds  a  long  note  to  this  last  rule,  beginning. 

■This  rule  has  been  accepted  almost  everywhere  in 
Germany  as  valid,  and  yet  cases  can  arise  in  which  it  can¬ 
not  he  brought  into  practice  without  violating  the  funda¬ 
mental  rules  of  chess.’  He  explains  this  by  the  attached 
position  (the  position  of  the  inactive  4\  bite  pieces  is  im¬ 
material:  I  follow  the  arrangement  in  Holm’s  Jieghr  fur 
fkhacfopillet,  Copenhagen,  1841,  16),  in  which  Bl.  must 
play  1  .  .  ,  Kf7.  Now  follows  2  Px  R  and  must  remain  a  P.  l’at!  ,  3  Kt(el)  x 


30  Some  players  held  that  the  Queen  eouhl  n<>t  be 
l«  t-u  given  the  preceding  move.  V.  d.  Linde  met  such 

31  The  Kurtur  i >nd  btutiichtr  Unfuricht,  1740,  which 
limited  promotion  to  the  master-piece  the  Jih*  up 
that  piece  was  still  untaken,  the  next -belter  piece, 
pawn  a  Queen  whether  the  original  Queen  was*  taken 
nu-nt  between  the  players. 
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P(d6)  +  .  If  Black  took  the  Kt,  the  Ph8  would  become  a  Kt  at” once  aind  tlx 
Bl.  K  would  be  in  check,  so  3  .  .  ,  Kg6  ;  4  Kt  x  B  +  .  If  now  Kf8;  6  Qx*P 
unite,  for  if  the  Q  be  taken,  the  idle  Pawn  becomes  a  Queen  and 
AJIgnier  realized  the  absurdity  of  this,  and  accordingly  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  Erencb.  rule  might  be  generally  adopted ;  falling  this,  he  froggWted 
that  the  player  might,  lift  any  of  his  pieces  he  liked  (except  the  Queen)  feou 
(.he  board,  and  substitute  it  for  the  Pawn.  In  1842,  Adolf  Anderasen  wee 
still  arguing-  against  the  plurality  of  Queens  in  his  Anfgaben  fur  Sehacktpider. 
It  was  owing  to  Karl  Schorn  (B.  1802,  D.  1850)  that  Bledow  end  the 
Berliner  Schachgesellscbaft,  and  as  a  result  all  Germany,  finally  abandoned 
the  restrictions  to  free  Pawn  promotion. 

Sweden,  Denmakk,  &c. 

Most  chess  books,  from  Carrera  and  Selenus  down,  repeat  the  statement  in 
Olaus  Magnus’s  Historia  de  genlibus  septentrionalibus ,  Rome,  1555,  XV.  xii, 
that  Norse  parents  were  in  the  habit  of  proving-  the  dispositions  of  the  suitors 
for  their  daughters  by  playing  chess  with  them,  and  noting  their  conduct 
during  the  game. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  was  a  chess-player,  but  Charles  XII  (D.  1718)  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  king  of  Sweden  whose  chess  is  most  widely  known,  as  a  result  of 
Frederick  the  Great’s  allusion  in  a  letter  of  23  Dec.,  1740,  ‘  Je  suis  comme.le 
lloi  d’fiehees  de  Charles  XII,  qui  marchait  toujours.’  Voltaire,  in  his  Hist, 
de  Charles  XII,  had  said  that  Charles  lost  all  his  games  because  he  moved  his 
King  more  than  any  other  piece,32 

The  oldest  Swedish  text-book  of  chess  is  C.  W.  v.  Konigstedt’s  Kort  Afhand- 
ling,  Stockholm,  1784.  The  author  states  that  in  his  time  most  Swedish 
players  began  by  moving  two  pieces,  and  informs  his  readers  that  ‘  great 
players  never  castle’.  In  his  edition  of  1806,  he  is  less  positive,  and  has 
substituted  ‘  Good  players  seldom  castle  ’. 

The  oldest  Danish  text-book  is  the  Forsog  til  almindelige  og  siirdeles  Grund- 
Begler  for  Konge-  eller  Sltakspillel,  Kiobenhavn,  1774.  The  game,  however, 
had  been  played  continuously  since  the  Middle  Ages,  when  Danish  versions  of 
some  of  the  French  Romances  were  made.  La  Peyrere,  Lettre  a  M.  La  Mothe, 
Paris,  1663,  tells  how  he  played  chess  with  the  Countess  Ulfeld  in  1644,  in 
Copenhagen,  the  chessmen  being  actual  representations  of  kings,  queens, 
bishops,  horsemen,  and  elephants  carrying  towers  on  their  backs. 

There  is  apparently  no  chess  literature  in  Finland.  1  am  told  that  at  the 
present  day  chess  (shakkipeli)  is  only  played  by  children.321 

82  Cf.  F.  Amelimg,  Karl  <ler  ZxmlJU  .  .  in  Balt.  Schachbl,  Heft  vH,  270-6,  nd  Ol  i. 

Amehlng  quotrathe  SwetUs^' IHstoiian  Frix^U  (wholn  he  considers  a  more  reliable  authority 
than  Voltaire)  to  the  effect  that  Charles  used  at  chess  to  fix  upon  some  piece  of  his  opponent's 
which  he  chased  with  supreme  disregard  for  his  own  men  until  he  captured  it,  when  he 
selected  another  victim  and  pursued  this  in  the  same  manner. 

The  Finnish  nomenclature  is  K,  kuningas  ;  Q,  rouva ;  B,  juoksuri  ;  Kt,  juoksija ;  B, 
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Iceland,  1500  to  the  Present  Day. 

Man}'  travellers,  from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  onwards,  refer  to 
the  wide  diffusion  of  chess  in  Iceland.  Native  references  are  perhaps  less 
frequent,  but  the  Bualog  (c.  1530)  states  that  it  costs  12  alnir  (perhaps  equiva¬ 
lent  to  7s.)  to  learn  chess ;  Bishop  Jon  Arison,  c.  1530,  mentions  chess  in  an 
eight-lined  poem  on  games,  which  is  quoted  in  Idenzhir  Gdtnr ,  Kaupman- 
nahofn,  1892,  iv.  362  ;  and  Gottskalk  Jonsson  of  Glaumbae  (D.  1593) 
translated  the  Innocent  Morality  into  Icelandic  (see  above,  p.  534). 

The  earliest  foreign  reference  is  probably  that  by  Peder  Clausson  Friis 
(D.  1614)  in  his  Orn  Inland,  finally  revised  just  before  1600.  He  devotes 
a  brief  section  to  Skag-taffll : 

They  (the  Icelanders)  have  also  in  their  country  especially  occupied  themselves 
with  the  practice  of  the  game  of  chess  ( shigetaffi  or  skagspill),  which  they  are  said 
to  play  in  such  a  masterly  and  perfect  way  that  they  sometimes  spend  some  weeks’ 
time— playing  each  day — on  a  single  game,  before  they  can  bring  it  to  an  end 
by  the  victory  of  the  one  or  the  other  combatant,33 

Friis  was  followed  by  Dithmar  Blefken,  Islandia,  Lugd.  Bat..  160/,  38 : 

Hyberno  vero  tempore  ad  multos  dies  lecto  se  continent,  atque  ludo  scaccorum  .  . . 
exercent :  interim  famuli  cibum  illis  praepavntum  ad  leCtum  deferunt; 

by  La  Peyrere,  Let/re  a  M.  Lv  Motlie  (written  1644),  Paris,  1663,  56: 

J’obmetois  de  vous  dire  une  particularity  de  l’esprit  des  Islandois,  qui  n’est  pas 
a  mespriser.  C’est  qu’ils  sont  tous  joueurs  d’esehets,  et  cpvil  n'est  point  de  si  ehetif 
paisan  eu  Jslande,  qui  n’ait  pas  ehez  luy  son  jeu  d’eschets,  faits  de  sa  main,  et  d’os 
de  poisson,  taille  a  la  pointe  de  son  couteau ; 34 

by  Robert,  Viset.  Molesworth  (D.  1725  :  in  Denmark  in  1692),  Account  of 
iJeumark,  London,  1694,  39: 

The  Inhabitants  (of  Island  and  Feroe)  are  great  Players  at  Chess  ; 
and  by  other  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century,33  some  of  whom  will  be  quoted 
below,  because  they  give  fuller  information  as  to  the  method  of  play. 

Olafur  DaviSsson,  who  wrote  the  article  on  chess  in  Ideuzkar  Gat  nr  (iv. 
274-98),  expresses  considerable  doubt  as  to  both  the  extent  of  the  diffusion  of 
chess  in  the  island  and  the  excellence  of  the  play.  His  own  experience  of 
North  Iceland  was  that  the  game  was  but  little  played,  and  that  many  people 
were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  rules.  He  thinks  that  the  earlier  travellers  were 
misled,  by  finding  peasants  playing  chess,  into  thinking  that  everybody  played, 
and  that  the  later  works  have  simply  copied  the  older  statement.  He  points 
out  that  it  is  a  very  rare  thing  for  any  one  to  be  named  in  Icelandic  books  as 
a  good  chess-player,  although  the  names  of  good  wrestlers,  swimmers,  and 
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junipers  me  frequently  recorded.36  Fiske,  however,  says  that  the  rahal&hKfti 
of  the  isle  of  Grimsev,  about.  60  miles  north  of  Iceland,  have  long  bees  noted 
for  their  addiction  to  chess.  ,  • 

Two  references  to  Icelandic  chessmen  occur  in  the  correspondence  of 
famous  Danish  antiquary,  Olaus  Worm  (Olai  Wurmii  et  ad  eum  doetorum  vtroruM 
ephtolac,  Ilauniac,  1751,  356).  In  the  first,  the  priest  Magnus  Olafason 
(D.  1636)  sent,  in  1627-8,  a  gift  of  a  set  of  carved  chessmen,  accompanying 
the  gift  by  a  short  Latin  poem,  l)e  ttkakin,  modelled  upon  an  ancient  Icelaadie 
metrical  form  (see  Fiske,  op.  cit.,  33).  In  the  second,  another  Icelandic  priest, 
Stefan  Olafsson  (D.  c.  1686),  sent,  in  1646,  a  carved  snuff-box,  and  told  Worm 
that  the  carver,  an  artisan  of  Kyrkjubscr,  also  caijyed  bone  chessmen  $nd  sold 
them  at  a  moderate  price  (Fiske,  43). 

This  last  correspondent  was  also  the  author  of  three  chess  lays,  which  he 
addressed  to  one  Porsteinn  Magniisson,  when  he  had  lost  a  piece  at  chess. 
Prof.  Fiske  gives  (38-40)  the  following  English  translation  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Sigfus  Bldndal : 

I. 

My  malediction  I  utter — May  Steini’s  men  fall  in  heaps !  May  my  fearful  incan¬ 
tations  bewitch  him,  so  that  peril  shall  beset  two  or  three  of  his  pieces  at  once ! 
May  the  Old  One  (gamla — the  Queen)  lose  her  life!  May  the  wee  Pawns  grow 
fewer  and  fewer  on  the  squares,  and  may  he  be  mated  both  with  the  low  and  high 


.Ton  is  the  better  man  at  chess;  he  has  wrested  from  me  each  Eoolc;  the  quiet 
of  my  Bishop,  my  Knight,  and  my  Pawns  is  ruthlessly  broken ;  the  Old  One  is 
moving  about  aimlessly,  not  seeing  her  prey  when  within  reach ;  my  King  is  over¬ 
mastered  and  completely  checkmated. 

III. 

She  is  spoiling  all  beautifully,  that  damned  jade,  your  Queen  (fru),  whom  you 
are  now  moving ;  she  steals  away  from  her  house,  clever  in  her  coarse  boastfulness, 
neatly  picking  the  stupid  Book  from  the  throng.  The  Knight,  on  hand,  kept  ready 
for  combat,  well  guided,  falls  afeard  despite  his  own  wrath,  and  dares  only  attack 
sullenly  a  puny  Pawn,  while  the  cowardly  Book,  fearful  of  the  Bishop’s  menace, 
keeps  to  his  border  line  and  thus  evades  the  stratagems  of  the  enemy.37 

There  are  allusions  here  to  some  of  the  special  features  of  the  Icelandic 
chess  which  differentiated  it  for  long’  from  the  game  of  any  other  part  of 
Europe.  These  rules  relate  to  the  conclusion  of  the  game  only,  but  there 
is  evidence  to  show  that- — apart  from  these  peculiarities,  which  were  common 
to  all  forms  of  Icelandic  chess — there  were  different  war's  or  assizes  in  which 
the  game  could  be  played.  Thus  Dr.  v.  Trail,  Letters  on  Iceland,  London, 
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tdemkar  Gahtr  (286-8)  adds  to  these  the  names  of  other  varieties  of  chess, 
e.g.  mmntaUtkdk,  frurtkdk ,  taldskdk,  thepskak?2 3 4  of  which  only  the  last  two 
are  now  played.  An  attempt  is  made  to  explain  the  differences  between 
manntalsikdk,  frurskaic,  and  riddaraskdk,  hilt  the  result  is  not  convincing. 
Apparently,  the  last  players  of  frunkdk  died  in  the  earlier  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,40  and  the  game  died  with  them.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  these  names  originated  at  a  time  when  the  reformed  chess  was 
displacing  the  older  game  in  Iceland,  and  that  they  became  obsolete  when 
the  older  game  was  finally  abandoned.  One  would  naturally  conclude  that  the 
frunkdk  (jungfrunkak)  was  identical  with  the  echecs  de  la  dame,  i.e.  was 
the  modern  game,  and  although  v.  Troil  identifies  the  ritldaraskdk  with  the 
modern  game,  it  is  possible  that  he  was  wrongly  informed.  lie  wrote  nearly 
fifty  years  after  the  disappearance  of  the  second  variety  of  the  game.41 

TaMskdk  (guard-chess)  is  a  modern  variety  of  the  game  in  which  no  piece 
can  be  taken  which  is  guarded  by  another  man.  Some  players  allow  a  piece 
that  is  only  guarded  by  the  King  to  be  captured.  In  opposition  to  this  variety, 
the  ordinary  chess  is  sometimes  called  drepskdk  (capturing-chess). 

There  is  no  Icelandic  text-book  of  chess  older  than  the  brief  account  in 
the  Spilaldk,  published  by  Josef  Grimsson  at  Akureyri  in  1857.42  It  is 
therefore  not  surprising  to  find  that  there  has  been  much  uncertainty  of  rule 
among  Icelandic  players.  Many  of  the  recorded  varieties  of  move  must  be 
explained  in  this  way. 

Isleuzkar  Gdlur  and  the  Spilaldk  detail  the  following  peculiarities  of 
rule  : 

(1)  Some  players  allow  the  Pawn  the  double  step  for  the  first  time  of 

(2)  Most  allow  the  King  to  move  once  as  a  Knight ;  some  restrict  the 
privilege  to  its  first  time  of  play,  others  allow  it  at  any  time. 

'  1 3)  There  is  considerable  irregularity  as  to  Castling,  but  ‘free  castling’ 

in  the  Italian  fashion  is  not  allowed.  The  following  varieties  are  given  in 
f*l.  Gdlur  (the  Spilaldk  gives  the  modern  castling  only) — Khl  and  Rel 
..r  Kbl  and  Rdl  ;  Khl  and  Rfl  or  Kal  and  Rel:  Kal  or  hi  and  Bel  ; 
lvbl  or  gl  and  Rel. 

(4)  Some  limit  Pawn-promotion  to  the  rank  of  a  piece  which  has  been 
lost.  Others  promote  to  the  rank  of  the  master-piece  oi  the  file  upon  which 
the  Pawn  queens.  If  the  King’s  Pawn  queens  on  the  King  s  file,  it  is.fidated 
unless  it  is  taken  on  the  move  following  its  arrival  at  the  queening  square. 
Some  give  it  the  move  of  the  Queen  and  Knight,  but.  most  the  Kings  move 
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only.  Some  give  the  same  privilege  to  any  Pawn  which 

(5)  Most  players  give  a  warning  that  the  opponent’s  Queen  is  atladrtdj 

saying,  Madam.  A‘ 

(6)  Some  deprive  a  piece  which  is  used  to  cover  a  check  of  all  offensive 
power  (see  p.  509).  Such  a  piece  is  called  lejgmr. 

(7)  Some  forbid  a  player  to  take  his  opponent’s  last  man,  unless  he  can 
give  mate  on  the  third  or  seventh  move  afterwards. 

(8)  Rare  King  (berty  is  an  inferior  form  of  victory  ;  stalemate  (patty  is 
a  drawn  game. 

The  most  extraordinary  features  of  Icelandic  chess  are  those  relating  to 
checkmate.  Like  Arthur  Saul,  the  Icelandic  player  esteems  different  mates 
very  differently,  and  it  is  more  disgraceful  to  receive  some  than  it  is  to 
receive  others.  Among  mates  to  which  no  disgrace  is  attached  are  those 
in  which  mate  is  given  by  the  Queen  ( drotlmngarmdl ,  formerly  frdarmaty,  Rook 
(hrokgmdty,  Knight  (■ riddarapissa ,  -peiga,  or  pissari),  and  Bishop  (bigkupmdt). 
The  disgraceful  mates  (gkammarmdi,  ‘  shame-mate  ’)  are  those  which  are 
inflicted  with  a  Pawn  ( pedmdt ,  pedsmdt,  or  pedrifur),  of  which  many  different 
kinds  are  recognized,43  or  upon  a  particular  square,  e.  g.  on  a  comer  square 
{li orngkiUmat  or  hwnskitnr),  in  the  centre  of  the  board  (mat  a  midjv,  bordi) , 
and  most  disgraceful  of  all,  mate  on  the  King’s  own  square  (heimamdt,heimagkit 
keimagMtsmdt),  especially  if  the  King  has  never  moved. 

Still  more  remarkable  are  the  low',  mates  (lag  mat)  and  high  mates  (id  maty, 
to  which  Stefan  Olafsson  alludes  in  the  poems  quoted  above.  The  game  is 
not  necessarily  ended  with  the  mate,  but  the  victor  can  continue  moving 
as  long  as  he  can  give  a  fresh  mating-position  each  move.  In  this  case 
the  first  three  mates  are  called  low  mateg,  and  all  the  following  mates  are 
called  high  mateg.  To  certain  mating  positions  special  names  were  given, 
e.  g.  gleidarmat  (gleidarmdt  or  jlenniskvd)  or  ‘straddle-mate’  (Wh.  Qhl,  Ral, 
h8 ;  Bl.  Ka8),  gainful-  (meaning  lost),  ginn  midir  hvort  eyra,  or  ‘  box  on  each 
ear  ’  (two  Pawn-mates  in  succession).  Eggert  Olafsson 
gives  an  account  of  this  method  of  play  in  his  Reise 
igjeunem  Igland,  Kiobenhavn,  1772,  i.  462-4,  which 
describes  a  survey  of  Iceland  which  he  made  in  1752-7. 
To  illustrate  this  prolongation  of  mate  I  have  put  together 
the  position  in  the  diagram.  White  can  now  play 
1  RLl8,  hrokgmdl ;  2  Ral,  Ivofaldnr  h-okgmdt ;  3  Qhl, 
gleidarmdt ;  4  Bf3,  bkkupgmat ;  5  Ktc7,  riddarapigga  ; 
fhflowandhT-hmT^  6  Pb7 peftndt  ;  7  Pb8  =  Q,  dlkomurndt.  The  first  three  . 

mates  are  the  low,  the  remainder  are  high  mates.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Eggert  Olafsson,  good  players  could  give  six  or  seven  successive 

«  Mato  with  the  Pawn  at  the  moment  of  promotion,  vtkomumdt,  with  the  following  special 
forms  :  if  inflicted  by  the  King’s  Pawn,  blMsiit  (lit.  dysentery),  KiSsleitur,  bmstcitsmat,  blot- 
kmasmdt,  laUamit,  and  probably  Mnpsmdt,  fretstertsmM,  fretstertumal ,  freistertsmut,  fvSryttumrt  yu 

Other  technicalities  are  firdteJU,  perpetual  check,  and  jafntefli,  drawn  game. 
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mates,  and  nine  is  the  greatest  number  possible.  According  to  Mr.  Biondal. 
this  method  of  play  is  now  obsolete.  The  Spilabok  and  h/emkar  Gdtnr, 
however,  seem  to  imply  that  it  is  still  occasionally  played. 

Four-handed  Chess. 

Many  derivative  games  of  chess  have  been  proposed  since  Marinelli 
invented  his  three-handed  chess  in  1722,  but  the  only  ones  which  have  shown 
any-  signs  of  continued  vitality  are  the  games  in  which  the  board  is  enlarged 
and  arranged  to  make  a  game  for  four  players.  The  earliest  allusion  to  any 
game  of  this  kind  is  contained  in  Coxe’s  account  of  his  visit  to  Russia  in 
1772,  which  is  quoted  in  Twiss,  i.  27  : 

The  Russians  have  also  another  method  of  playing  at  Chess,  namely,  with  four 
persons  at  the  same  time,  two  against  two ;  and  for  this  purpose,  the  board  is  larger 
than  usual,  contains  more  men,  and  is  provided  with  a  greater  number  of  squares. 

I  was  informed  that  this  method  was  more  difficult,  but  far  more  agreeable  than  the  - 
common  game.  ■ 

The  game  which  Coxe  saw  was  probably  that  which  A.  v.  Petroff  described 
in  the  Schachzeitung,  1850,  377.  The  board  is  a  square  of  16  x  16  squares, 
from  which  64  squares  have  beeu  removed  (the  four  rectangles  of  8x2  squares 
in  the  middle  of  each  edge,  viz.  el,  fl  to  11,  and  e2,  f2  to  12,  &c.).  The 
small  square  of  16  squares  now  left  at  each  angle  of  the  board  becomes 
a  citadel  belonging  to  the  player  on  whose  right-hand  side  it  lies,  and  only 
accessible  from  his  camp.  All  the  Kings  are  on  the  right  of  the  Queens, 
partners  sit  opposite  one  another,  the  move  goes  round  clockwise  as  m  whist, 
and  each  player  has  a  third  Rook,  Knight,  and  Bishop  as  reserve  forces,  which 
he  can  arrange  in  his  citadel  as  he  pleases  (Yerney,  dm  hecenimttm. 
London,  1885,  71). 

Slightly  later  in  date  to  Coxe  is  the  anonymous  pamphlet,  Gestt  ah'*  s  Aar  It * 
zn  Viereu,  Got-ba,  1779,  and  Altenburg,  1792,  which  v.d.  Linde  (ii. 357)  attributes 
to  Duke  Ernest  II  of  Gotha- Altenburg.  In  this  variety  the  board  consists 
of  128  squares,  two  rows  of  eight  squares  each  being-  added  to  each  side  of  the 
ordinary  chessboard.  All  the  Kings  are  placed  on  black  squares,  partners  sit 
opposite  one  another,  and  the  move  goes  round  clockwise  (A  erney,  op.  eit. .  76). 

A  variant  type  upon  a  board  of  this  shape,  invented  by  Dr.  Theodorielt 
Martensen  in  1814  or  1815,  was  still  played  in  Liineburg  in  1848  (Sc//..  1848, 
286  ;  Yerney,  74).  In  this  form  the  partners  sit  side  by  side,  and  the  move 
passes  from  South  to  East  to  West  to  North. 

A  third  type  of  board  made  its  appearance  in  K.  E.  G.’s  L  nta  /  ic/rl-  nu 
Sc/rac/tjAel  untcr  Vieren,  Dessau,  1784,  which  served  as  the  basis  oi  the  tallies! 
English  work  on  four-handed  chess,  the  1 Inks  for  plai/'rug  the  go  on-  of  Ur** 
at  qvatre,  London,  n.d.  (an  octavo  pamphlet  of  16  pages),  and  oi  Covhs 
Danish  work  Skak  en  quatre,  Kjbbenknvn,  1816.  This  game  was  played  upon 
a  board  of  160  squares,  obtained  from  the  ordinary  chessboard  by  adding  (luce 
rows  of  eight  squares  each  to  the  four  sides  of  the  board.  The  partners  sat 
opposite  one  another,  the  four  Queens  were  all  placed  upon  white  squares,  and 
the  move  went  round  anti-clockwise.  This  is  true  also  of  the  game  described 
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in  All'cr-'  Vnterrieht  im  Sch  achxpiel,  Liineburg,  1821  (who  names  this  typt 
of  board  ‘the  English',  and  the  128-squares  board  ‘the  Liineburg’  board), 
and  of  the  form  of  the  game  now  played  in  England  (see  Vemoy,  0). 

A  variant,  type  of  game  on  this  board  was  invented  by  K.  Enderleut,  who 
founded  the  Berlin  Vier-Sehach-Verein  in  1815,  and  published  his  Anweittmg 
zitiii  P-iersc/iactsjiicl,  Berlin,  1826.  In  his  variety  the  Queens  are  placed 
to  the  left  of  the  Kings,  the  partners  sit  opposite  one  another,  and  the  move 
goes  round  clockwise. 

A  fourth  tvpe  of  board  was  adopted  by  the  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  players 
in  1828,  a  player  having  seen  this  board  in  use  in  Paris  about  four  years 
previously.  Two  ordinary  chessboards  with  the  pieces  arranged  for  play  are 
placed  side  by  side  so  as  to  make  a  board  of  16x8  squares.  The  partners 
sit  side  by  side,  and  the  move  passes  in  a  crosswise  manner  (Sei.,  1848,  358 ; 
Verney,  81). 

In  most,  of  these  games  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  introduce  special 
rules,  often  restricting  the  ordinary  moves  of  the  chessmen;  for  these  the 
reader  must  consult,  Verney ’s  Chess  Eccentricities. 44 

The  latest  derivative  game  of  cliess  is  Sc huc/iraum spiel ,  or  Three  dimen¬ 
sional  chess  (see  Dr.  Ford.  Maach,  Das  Schachrauvispiel,  1908). 
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Philidor,  his  cheat  career,  and  system  of  play. — Del  Rio,  Lolli,  and  Ponzinni.— 

The  Italian  school  of  play. — The  modem  problem.— The  Parisian  Amateurs. _ 

Deschapelles. — Sarratt  and  his  services  to  English  chess. — Allgaier. _ The 

Automaton  Chessplayer. 

There  is  no  name  in  the  annals  of  chess  which  is  more  widely  known  than 
that  of  Andrd  (baptized  Franfois-Andre)  Danican  Philidor  (B.  1726,  D.  1795)4 
For  more  than  forty  years  his  was  the  leading  personality  in  the  chess  circles 
of  Paris  and  London,  and  the  ease  with  which  he  maintained  his  supremacy 
over  all  players  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  was  the  origin  of  the  legend, 
only  shattered  by  the  advent  of  Paul  Morphy,  that  he  was  the  greatest 
player  the  world  could  ever  expect  to  see.2  In  his  own  day  Philidor  was 
equally  famous  as  chess-player  and  as  musician.  His  first  ruotetl  was  per¬ 
formed  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  Versailles  (where  he  began  life  as  a  choir-bov). 
when  he  was  only  eleven  years  old,  and  when  in  after-life  he  turned  from 
sacred  to  operatic  music,  more  than  tu'entv  operas  from  his  pen  were  performed 
with  success  in  Paris  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI. 

Philidor  had  already  made  considerable  progress  as  a  chess-player  when  he 
left  the  choir  of  the  Chapel  Royal  in  1740.  For  the  next  three  years  he 
played  regularly  in  the  Parisian  cafes,  and  specially  with  Legal,  at  that  time 
the  best  player  in  France.  At  the  start  Legal  gave  him  the  odds  of  a  Rook, 
hut  by  1743  he  was  no  longer  able  to  give  Philidor,  non'  17  years  of  age, 
any  odds.  In  the  following  year  Philidor  surprised  the  Parisian  players  by 
playing  two  opponents  at  one  time  without  sight  of  the  board,  a  performance 
which  the  Chevalier  de  Jaucourt  thought  worthy  of  being  chronicled  in  the 
article  on  chess  which  he  contributed  to  the  great  linc-yclopedk  of  Diderot  and 
D’Alembert,  1751-65.  During  this  period  chess  brought  him  into  contact 
with  two  noted  Frenchmen,  the  philosophers  Voltaire  and  Jean-Jacqnes 
Rousseau,  both  persistent  but  weak  players.3 
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The  collapse  of  a  musical  engagement  which  had  taken  Philidor  to  ■ 
Holland  in  lr45  was  the  immediate  cause  of  his  adopting  chess  as  *  ■attwfc 
11c  found,  himself  stranded  without  resources  in  Rotterdam,  but  was  able  to 
earn  a  living  by  playing  chess  and  Polish  draughts,  and  the  presence  of  - the 
English  army  in  Holland  noli  only  provided  him  with  many  opponents  who 
were  ready  to  pay  handsomely  for  their  games,  but  introduced  him  to  many 
gentlemen  whose  acquaintance  was  of  the  greatest  value  to  him  afterwards. 
One  immediate  result  was  a  visit  to  England  in  1747,  under  the  auspices  of 
Sir  Abraham  Janssen,  the  strongest  English  player  and  one  of  the  very  few 
players  to  whom  Philidor  did  not  always  give  odds.  During  this  visit 
Philidor  played  a  match  with  Stamma  at  Slaughter’s.  Ten  games  in  all 
were  to  be  played,  and  Philidor  gave  the  odds  of  the  move,  allowed  his 
opponent  to  score  all  drawn  games  as  won,  and  betted  5  to  4  on  each  game. 
The  result  was  a  great  triumph  for  the  young  Frenchman,  who  only  lost  one 
game  and  gave  up  another  as  dra  wn.4 

Philidor  returned  to  Holland  in  1748  in  order  to  secure  subscribers  among 
his  friends  in  the  English  army  for  a  book  on  chess  upon  which  he  was 
engaged.  In  this  he  was  most  successful.  The  Euglish  Envoy-Plenipoten¬ 
tiary,  Lord  Sandwich,  subscribed  for  ten  copies,  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
for  fifty.  Philidor  returned  to  London  to  see  the  Analyze  du  Jen  dee  £c/iec# 
through  the  press,  with  a  list  of  127  subscribers  and  433  copies  sold.  I  shall 
deal  later  with  the  success  of  this  book.  The  discovery  that  Frederick  the 
Great  was  a  chess-player  attracted  Philidor  to  Berlin  in  1750,  but,  although 
lie  was  at  Potsdam  and  played  before  the  King,  Frederick  did  not  venture  on 
a  game  himself.  In  Berlin  Philidor  gave  an  exhibition  of  blindfold  play,  playing 
three  games  at  the  same  time  and  winning  them  all.  After  a  round  of  visits 
iu  Germany  and  England,  he  returned  to  France  in  the  autumn  of  1754,  after 


During  these  years  French  players  had  at  last  realized  the  desirability  of 
having-  some  head-quarters.  At  first  they  chose  a  cafe  which  had  been  recently 
opened  by  a  Sicilian  named  Procope  (Gay,  Bibl.  Anecd .,  1864,  124),  but  when 
the  lettered  world,  attracted  by"  the  possibility  of  seeing  Voltaire  and  Rousseau 
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at  the  chessboard,  began  to  crowd  thither,  the  more  serious  chess-players 
removed  to  the  Cafe  de  la  Regence  in  the  Place  du  Palais-Royal,  which, 
except  for  a  brief  interruption  during  the  first  Revolution,  has  ever  since 
been  the  centre  of  the  Parisian  chess  life.  Here  Philidor  played  a  match  with 
Legal  in  which  he  proved  himself  at  last  the  superior  of  his  old  master,  and 
here  for  the  next  fifteen  years  he  took  his  recreation  in  playing  chess,  while 
he  devoted  his  main  energies  to  musical  composition.  It  was  not  until  1772 
that  he  found  time  to  revisit  his  old  friends  in  London. 

Philidor  found  Slaughter’s  deserted  since  1770,  and  the  Salopian  Coffee¬ 
house,  Charing  Cross,  the  new  head-quarters  of  the  London  players.  The 
result  of  his  visit  was  another  migration,  for  it  led  to  the  formation  of 
a  Chess  Chib,  strictly  limited  to  100  members  at  a  three-guinea  subscription, 
which  made  Parsloe,'S,  St.  James’!  Street,  its  home.  The  aim  of  the  founders 
was  to  make  it  possible  to  secure  Philidor’s  presence  in  London  for  the  season 
(February  to  May)  in  each  year,  but  all  the  best  people  crowded  to  join,  and 
the  club  started  as  one  of  the  most  fashionable  clubs  in  London.  In  1776  the 
roll  of  members  included  Charles  James  Fox,  the  Marquess  of  Rockingham, 
Lord  Mansfield,  Erskine,  Wedderburne,  Gibbon,  Elliott  the  defender  of 
Gibraltar,  and  General  Burgoyne.  It  was  the  last  rally  of  the  English 
nobility  to  claim  chess  as  the  game  most  typical  of  their  order,  and  it  was 
part  of  the  irony  of  fate  that  the  man  for  whose  benefit  the  club  was 
established  should  have  done  most  by  bis  literary  labours  to  destroy  this 
historic  connexion  with  chess.  For  it  was  the  diffusion  of  analysis,  and  the 
rise  in  the  standard  of  play  which  resulted  from  the  realisation  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  game,  which  effected  the  change.  The  chess-player  had  now  to 
study  if  he  wished  to  excel. 

The  example  of  the  London  players  was  followed  in  1783  in  Paris,  and 
a  chess  club  was  established  near  the  Palais-Royal  under  the  patronage  of 
Monsieur  le  Comte  de  Provence  (later  Louis  XVIII),  who  was  himself 
a  member.  The  subscription  was  100  francs,  and  each  club  gave  special 
privileges  to  the  members  of  the  other. 

The  members  of  the  London  club  raised  a  fund  every  year  to  defray 
Philidor’s  expenses,  and  from  1775  Philidor  spent  the  Spring  of  each  year  in 
London  and  the  rest  of  the  year  in  Paris.  This  arrangement  lasted  until  the 
Pvevolut.ion,  and  after  the  Spring  of  1793,  Philidor  never  returned  to  Paris. 
In  1777  he  published  a  second,  and  in  1790  a  third  edition  of  the  Anahne  'hi 
■Jen  i/es  fichecs,  both  editions  being  under  the  patronage  of  the  London  club. 
A  comparison  of  the  lists  of  subscribers  to  these  editions,  283  to  the  second, 
including  every  member  of  the  Loudon  and  50  members  ol  the  Paris  club,  and 
only  56  (all  English)  to  the  third,  shows  the  g’reat  change  which  had  come 
over  the  position  of  the  London  club.  The  fashionable  world  bad  moved 
a  wav,  and  it  had  become  the  resort  of  chess-players  only.  When  the  season 
of  1790  opened,  only  fourteen  members  attended  the  first  dinner,  and  although 
Philidor  in  his  letter  to  his  family  described  the  prospects  for  the  season  as 
brilliant,  the  club  felt  that  something  must  be  done  to  increase  its  attractions. 
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They  accordingly  resolved  that  the  blindfold  performances  w&ieh  TbUHei 
had  commenced  in  1782  should  for  the  future  be  fortnightly  \a£heb&  . 
annually  as  before.  These  performances  hadt created  an  extraordinary' eJiei 
nient  at  first,  and  the  newspapers  of  1782  are  very  amusing  reading, 
il lovniiifj  of  28  'May  says,  in  its  account  of  the  performance  in 

Philidor  played  Count  Briihl 5  and  Mr.  Rowdier  at  the  same  time,  edeiugl' 
neither  board,  and  drawing  the  first  and  losing  the  second  game  : 

The  celebrated  Mr.  Philidor,  whose  unrivalled  excellence  at  the  game  of  Chess 
lias  long  been  distinguished,  invited  the  members  of  the  Chess-club,  and  the  amateurs 
in  general  of  that  arduous  amusement,  to  be  present  on  Saturday  last  at  a  spectacle 
of  the  most  curious  kind,  as  it  was  to  display  a  very  wonderful  faculty  of  the  human 
mind,  which  faculty,  however,  is  perhaps  exclusively  at  present  his  own. .  .  .  The 
idea  of  the  intellectual  labour  that  was  passing  ij^.the  mind  of  Mr.  Philidor,  suggested 
a  painful  perception  to  the  spectators,  which,  however,  was  quite  unnecessary,  as  he 
seldom  paused  half  a  minute,  and  seemed  to  undergo  little  mental  fatigue.  .  .  .'when 
the  intrinsic  difficulty  of  the  game  is  considered,  as  welt  as  the  great  skill'  of  his 
adversaries,  who,  of  course,  conducted  it  with  the  most  subtle  complications ;  this 
exertion  seems  absolutely  miraculous,  and  certainly  deserves  to  be  recorded  as  a 
proof,  at  once  interesting  and  astonishing,  of  the  power  of  human  intelligence. 

And  the  World  of  the  same  date  begins  its  account : 

This  brief  article  is  the  record  of  more  than  sport  and  fashion  :  it  is  a  phenomenon 
in  the  history  of  man ,  and  so  should  be  hoarded  among  the  best  samples  of  human 
memory — till  memory  shall  be  no  more.6 

Fourteen  performances  of  this  character  are  on  record  in  which  Philidor 
played  now  two  an#  now  three  simultaneous  blindfold  games,  or  (in  his  later 
years)  two  games  blindfold  and  a  third  across  the  board,  and  the  games  played 
on  seven  of  these  occasions  are  in  existence.  His  total  score  for  nine  such 
performances  (10  wins,  4  draws,  6  losses)  does  not  argue  any  surpassing  ability 
as  a  blindfold  player.  Philidor’s  achievements  in  this  method  of  play  have 
been  entirely  eclipsed  by  many  later  players,  notably  by  P.  Morphy,  Louis 
Paulsen,  J.  II.  Zukertort,  J.  H.  Blackbnrne,  and  H.  N.  Pillsbury.  The  last- 
'  named  player  contested  twenty  games  on  one  occasion,  and  there  seems  no 
limit — apart  from  that  imposed  by  the  time  the  play  must  take — to  the 
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;  not  a  strong  player,  bat  he  made  up  for  this  by  the  industry  with  which  he 
:  took  down  games  played  at  the  club  from  1787  to  1800.  He  took  part  in 
‘  Philidor’s  last  blindfold  performance,  on  20  June,  1795,  and  it  was  with  him 
that  Philidor  played  his  last  game  of  chess  nine  days  later.  The  master  died 
on  24  August  of  that  year.8 

Atwood  left  his  chess  papers  to  his  friend  Joseph  Wilson,9  and  after  the 
latter’s  death  they  were  offered  for  sale  in  1833.  One  note-book  containing 
the  record  of  the  games  was  bought  by  George  Walker,  and  formed  the 
basis  of  his  Selection  of  Games  at  Chess,  actually  played  by  Philidor  and  his 
Contemjwraries,  London,  1835.  This  note-book  is  now  in  the  Rimington- 
Wilson  Library.  Another  MS.  (probably  not  from  Atwood’s  pen),  containing 
six  garner  played  by  Philidor  blindfold,  is  now  with  the  remainder  of  Prof. 
Allen’s  chess  library  in  the  Ridgemont  Branch  Library,  Philadelphia. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  all  these  games  belong  to  the  last  period  of  Philidor’s 
life,  when  he  had  passed  the  age  of  greatest  strength  as  a  player,  and  that 
all  were  played  against  opponents  far  weaker  than  himself.  Both  of  these 
facts  must,  be  borne  in  mind  in  attempting  any  estimate  of  Philidor’s  ability 
as  a  player. 

Walker's  Selection  of  Games  does  not  create  a  very  favourable  impression 
of  the  standard  of  play  in  Philidor’s  time.  It  was  an  ag-e  of  mediocre  players, 
among  whom  Philidor  stood  easily  first,  but  even  he  made  mistakes  repeatedly 
which  would  have  been  fatal  against  players  of  average  skill  who  were  not 
frightened  into  incapacity  by  the  reputation  of  the  master.  At  its  best 
Philidor’s  play  falls  short  of  that  accuracy  of  conception  and  richness  of  com¬ 
bination  which  characterized  the  play  of  De  la  Bourdonnais  and  MacDonnell. 
On  the  other  hand  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  of  real  capacity  for  chess,  and 
an  untouched  reserve  of  genius  which  would  have  resulted  in  a  far  higher 
level  of  practical  skill  if  he  had  ever  been  called  upon  to  show  it.  The 
'  Analyze  <ht  Jen  des  fichecs  of  his  youth  gives  a  far  more  favourable  opinion 
of  his  talent  than  the  games  of  his  old  age. 

Philidor  was  only  23  years  old  when  the  Analyze  was  written.  It  is 
a  notable  work,  revealing  a  singular  maturity'  of  judgement,  in  one  so  young* 
and  it  had  an  instant  success,  and  one  far  more  lasting  than  that  of  any  other 
chess-book  of  the  kind.  Two  reissues  were  necessary  in  the  year  of  its 
publication,  and  many  other  reprints  and  editions  followed  before  Philidor 
introduced  any  changes  in  the  book.  It  was  only'  at  long  intervals  (1777  and 
1790)  that  he  revised  the  work,  and  the  revision  meant  little  more  than  the 
addition  of  other  Openings  ;  and  although  in  the  edition  of  1777  he  modified 
some  of  the  too  confident  assertions  of  the  original  work,  the  main  features 
of  the  Analyze  remained  unchanged.  Criticism  and  emendation  alike  were 
consistently'  ignored  by  Philidor:  secure  in  Lis  possession  of  the  chess  throne 

8  The  standard  work  on  Philidor's  life  is.  IW.  Gem  A  V,  Philadelphia. 

1883,  which  contains  as  an  appendix  an  acute  erilicisi  |{|  r  and  player,  by 

V.  d.  Lasa.  To  both  work  and  appendix  I  am  greatly  mneineu. 

♦  Wilson  was  a  former  owner  of  the  eopv  of  the  Mouutslcphen  Cim-o  -Ms.,  whirl,  i-  now 
in  Mr.  J.  G.  White's  library. 
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of  Fninop  inxl  England,  lie  probably  declined  to  admit  the  right  of  Mjr  e#’ 
bis  coni .emponiries  to  oppose  their  judgement,  to  his.  Since  hi* 

Analyze  has  been  reprinted  often:  it  formed  the  basis  of  the  fiwt  Rosaiatr 
work  on  chess,  and  is  probably  still  the  best-known  work  on  the  subject  in 
France,  Spain,  and  the  Spanish-speaking  countries  of  America. 

The  secret  of  this  remarkable  success  is  the  lucidity,  the  assurance, -and 
the  brevity  of  the  book.  No  previous  writer  had  attempted  to  explain  the 
reasons  for  particular  moves  with  the  detail  and  directness  which  Philidor 
adopted.  An  example  will  illustrate  this.  In  the  first  game,  1  Pe4,  Pe5  ; 
2Bc4.  Be5  ;  3  Pe3,  Ktf6  ;  4  Pd4,  he  makes  this  note :  ‘  This  Pawn  is  play’d 
two  Moves  for  two  very  important  Reasons  ;  the  first  is,  to  hinder  your 
Adversary’s  King’s  Bishop  to  play  upon  your  King’s  Bishop’s  Pawn  ;  and  the 
second,  to  put  the  Strength  of  your  Pawns  in  the  Middle  of  the  Exchequer, 
which  is  of  great  Consequence  to  attain  the  making  of  a  Queen’.  Advice  like 
this  was  what  players  wanted,  and  would  remember.10 

Then  Philidor  wrote  with  all  the  confidence  of  youth.  He  was  not  afraid 
to  express  an  opinion.  To  players  used  to  Stamina's  Openings  without  a 
single  note  of  advice  or  warning,  or  Bertin’s  unsatisfying  phrase,  ‘and  the 
players  may  finish  the  game  ’,  at  the  end  of  each  piece  of  analysis,  Philidor’s 
clear  and  precise  statements  came 'as  a  revelation.  Did  the  player  wish  to 
play  the  King’s  Knight’s  Opening  (1  Pe4,  Pe5  ;  2  Ktf3),  Philidor  was  there 
to  tell  him,  ‘  Playing-  the  King’s  Knight  the  second  Move  is  entirely  wrong ; 
because  it  not  only  loses  the  Attack,  but  gives  it  to  the  Adversary  ’ ;  did  he 
wonder  about  the  strength  of  the  popular  Pawn  game  of  the  day,  1  Pe4,  Pe5  ; 
2  Pc3,  Philidor  again  is  ready  to  answer  him,  ‘  Playing  this  Pawn  the  second 
Move  ...  is  demonstratively  ill  played,  because  the  Move  is  certainly  lost  by 
the  Adversary’s  pushing  the  Queen’s  Pawn  two  steps ;  csnsequently  the 
attack  goeth  on  the  other  side,  and  very  probably  the  Game ;  for  when  once 
the  Move  is  lost,  it  is  very  difficult  to  regain  it  with  good  Players.’  It  did 
not  matter  that  Philidor  was  wrong  in  both  cases :  the  beginner  feels  that 
any  guide  is  better  than  none.11 

Moreover,  all  Philidor’s  guidance  was  consistent.  He  bad  evolved  a  theory 
of  play,  and  he  believed  in  it  thoroughly.  All  his  notes  ate  written  with  the 
single  intention  of  making  this  system  clear,  of  exemplifying  it,  of  pushing  it 
home.  As  he  says  in  his  Preface  to  the  1749  edition: 

My  chief  intention  is  to  recommend  myself  to  the  Public,  by  a  Novelty  no  one 
has  thought  of,  or  perhaps  ever  understood  well ;  I  mean  how  to  play  the  Pawns : 
They  are  the  very  Life  of  this  Game ;  They  alone  form  the  Attack  and  the  Defence ; 
on  their  good  or  bad  Situation  depends  the  Gain  or  Loss  of  the  Party.  A  Player, 
who,  when  he  has  play’d  a  Pawn  well,  can  give  no  Reason  for  his  moving  it  to  such 
a  Square,  may  be  compared  to  a  General,  who  with  much  Practice  has  little  or  no 
Theory. 
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And  the  whole  of  this  system  was  unfolded  in  four  games  and  ten  back 
games  or  variations,  all  carried,  if  not  to  the  actual  mate,  at  least  to  a  position 
in  which  the  win  was  evident,  and  all  skilfully  composed  in  such  a  way  that 
the  principles  which  they  were  designed  to  teach  were  displayed  to  the  best 
advantage.  There  was  no  opportunity  for  the  bewilderment  with  which  the 
beginner  rose  from  the  study  of  Greco’s  94  games  or  Stanimu’s  “4  Openings. 

It  is  by  these  four  games  that  the  Analyze  should  be  judged :  if  Philidor 
added  to  them  six  other  games  (four  gambits,  a  new  Observation  on  the 
Gambit  called  Cunningham,  and  a  Queen’s  Gambit,  otherwise  Gambit  of 
Aleppo)  illustrating  the  popular  Openings  of  the  day,  it  was  only  in  deference 
to  the  expectations  of  the  public.12  For  the  system  they  were  unnecessary. 
Nor  ought,  we  to  test  every  move  in  each  game  to  find  whether  it  is  the 
absolutely  best  at  the  moment — unless  Philidor  has  advanced  an  opinion  as 
to  the  soundness  of  the  opening,  or  the  move  is  a  critical  one  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  truth  of  his  system.  It  is  the  general  plan  of  the  whole  play 
that,  is  the  important  thing  from  Philidor’s  point  of  view,  and  the  Analyze  is 
even  more  a  work  on  Mid-game  tactics  than  an  analysis  of  the  Openings. 

Philidor  belonged  essentially  to  the  school  of  Lopez,  which,  as  a  result 
of  the  many  French  editions  of  Lopez’s  work  in  the  17th  centurv,  had  become 
the  school  of  the  majority  of  French  players.  But  ho  was  not  only  the  first 
player  to  realize  and  state  the  principles  that  lay  behind  Lopez’s  analysis,  but 
■Iso  the  first  player  to  carry  those  principles  to  their  logical  conclusions  and 
o  embody  them  in  a  system  of  play.  Philidor  has  often  been  ridiculed  lor 
ds  statement  that  the  Pawns  ‘  sont  fame  des  lichees ’,  but  his  system  went 
far  to  make  them  so.  Everything  is  subordinated  to  the  effort,  to  conduct 
.1  Pawn  to  queen.  The  utmost  liberty  of  action  must  be  preserved  for  the 
“’awns.  The  formation  of  a  strong  centre  of  Pawns  is  advocated  as  the 
implest.  initial  step  towards  this  end.  Since  the  Bishop’s  Pawns  will  be 
required  for  the  support  of  the  centre  Pawns,  the  Knights  must,  not  be  played 


o  c3  and  f3  until  after  their  advance. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  result,  of  the  rigid  application  of  those  principles 
must,  result  in  slow  and,  on  the  whole,  uninteresting  games.  The  natural 
i  pening  to  adopt  is  the  King’s  Bishop’s  Game,  because  the  development-  of 
this  Bishop  on  the  second  move  obstructs  none  of  the  Pawns.  The  obvious 
criticism  on  the  Philidorian  system  is  that  the  liberty  of  the  stronger  pieces 
i-  unduly  curtailed  for  the  benefit  of  the  weaker  Pawns.  Moreover,  the 
demonstration  of  the  system  in  the  Analyze  games  does  not  carry  conviction. 
Li  every  game  Philidor  unduly  favours  ’White  (who  plays  the  attack  m 
the  first  two,  and  the  defence  in  the  third  and  fourth  games)  by  not 
allowing  Black  to  adopt  the  strongest,  moves  at  his  disposal.  It  was  almost 
obligatory  on  Philidor  to  prove  that  the  King’s  Knight's  Opening  i-  bud. 
since  the  early  play  of  the  Knight  runs  counter  to  his  whole  system,  b:r  to 


Bishop's  Openings  and  the  last 
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dismiss  if.,  on  the  strength  of'  1  Po4,  Pe5  ;  2  Ktf3,  Pd6 ;  3  Bo4,  Pf&z,  4Pd8 
ignoring  the  stronger  move  4  Pd4,  or  of  3  Pd4,  Pf3\  4  PxeP, 

I’d.)  :  6  Pf4  ignoring  both  6  PcG  and  4  Klc3,  was  to  invite  criticism  which 

The  Analyze  oi  1749  concludes  with  an  able  analysis  of  a  special  petition 
in  the  Ending'  R  and  B  v.  R,  although  Philidor  was  wrony  in  thinking  that 
all  posif.ions  could  be  brought  into  this  particular  one.  With  this  investiga¬ 
tion  the  scientific  and  systematic  investigation  of  the  Endings  really  began. 

It  was  natural  that  the  earliest  criticism  of  the  Analyze  should  come  from 
Italy,  because  the  Italian  players  had  never  accepted  the  Lopez  principles. 
Moreover,  just  at  the  time  that  Philidor  was  elaborating  his  system,  a  group 
of  highly  gifted  players,  certainly  the  most  gifted  players  Italy  has  ever 
produced,  were  themselves  occupied  in  elaborating  the  principles  of  play  of 
Salvio,  Greco,  and  the  other  Italian  players  of  the  sixteenth  century.  These 
were  D.  Domenico  Lorenzo  Ponziani  (B.  1719,  D.  1792),  Professor  of  Civil 
Law  in  the  University  of  Modena  from  1742  to  1772,  Canon  of  the  Cathedral, 
1766,  and  Capitular  Vicar,  1785, 13  and  his  two  friends  and  fellow-townsmen, 
the  lawyer  Ercole  del  Rio,  and  Giambattista  Lolli,  who  are  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Modenese  Masters. 

Ercole  del  Rio  was  already  the  author  of  a  small  chess-book,  Sopra  il  giuoco 
degli  Scacchi,  Osservazioni  pmliche  d'amnimo  Autore  Modenese,  Modena,  1750, 
before  tbe  Modenese  masters  had  obtained  any  knowledge  of  the  eighteenth- 
century  authors  in  Erance  and  England.  This  work  follows  the  model  of 
Salvio  in  containing  Openings  and  problems  or  End-games,  but  it  is  far  in 
advance  of  it,  both  in  arrangement  and  in  the  accuracy  and  importance  of 
the  analysis.  Here  for  the  first  time  we  meet  with  the  Scotch  Game  and 
the  Ruy  Lopez  defended  by  3  .  .  ,  Pa6.  As  an  introduction  to  the  Openings 
del  Rio’s  work  was  far  superior  to  any  work  in  existence  in  1750,  but  it  was 
admittedly  written  for  advanced  players,  and  even  for  these  it  was  not  an 
easy  text-book,  since  del  Rio  was  very  sparing  in  notes  or  explanations. 
Accordingly  Lolli  formed  the  plan  of  annotating  it  fully,  and  of  making  it 
the  basis  for -a  great  encyclopedic  work  on  the  game.  This  he  did  in  the 
Osservalioni  teorieo-pratiche  sopra  il  giuoco  degli  scacchi,  Bologna,  1763,  a  folio 
of  632  pages.  By  this  time  Philidor’s  book  had  reached  Modena. 

Lolli’ s  book  is  divided  into  three  parts,  of  which  the  first  is  the  annotated 
text  of  del  Rio’s  volume  of  1750.  preceded  by  a  letter  from  that  writer  with 
many  valuable  hints  for  the  player;  the  second  is  a  similar  treatise  dealing 
with  the  defence,  written  expressly  for  the  book  by  del  Rio,  and  elaborately 
annotated  by  Lolli — a  very  necessary  thing,  for  del  Rio’s  text  was  even  more 
difficult  than  that  of  the  earlier  work  ;  and  the  third  is  a  treatise  on  the 
Ending  hv  Lolli  himself,  concluding  with  a  carefully  selected  collection 
of  100  problems  which  was  intended  to  challenge  comparison  with  Stamma’s 
100  positions. 

13  See  liis  life  in  Chess  Monlhlv,  New  York,  1857,  126,  whence  in  Chess  World,  1866,  S27, 
Set.,  1862,  97,  ami  BChl.,  1893,  295. 
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It  is  in  the  second  part  of  Lolli’s  book  (pp.  365-8)  that  del  Rio  deals  with 
the  Analyze.  After  a  word  of  generous  praise  for  the  piece  of  End-game 
analysis,  he  devotes  his  attention  to  Philidor’s  games,  with  the  idea  of  seeing 
to  what  extent,  they  justify  Philidor’s  principles  of  play,  and  he  shows  that 
three  of  the  four  games  are  faulty,  since  the  defence  in  the  First,  and  the 
attack  in  the  Fourth,  can  be  strengthened  to  equality  of  position  at  least, 
while  the  attack  in  the  Third  can  be  strengthened  to  superiority.  His 
conclusion  that  Philidor’s  demonstration  was  really  unsuccessful  is  a  just  one. 
Incidentally  he  disputes  Philidor’s  claim  that  the  King’s  Gambits  ‘  give  no 
Advantage  to  him  who  attacks,  or  to  him  who  defends  them  ;  if  both  play 
equally  well,  the  Game  becomes  most  commonly  a  drawn  Game  ’.  and  quotes 
with  approval  a  line  from  a  poem  by  Carlo  Salvio  in  the  1634  Salvio  (Bk.  II, 
p.  40),  ‘-Gambitto  a  giocator  farsi  non  lice  ’. 

It  was  not  until  six  years  later  that  Ponziani  published  his  II  yinvco  in- 
.omparabile  degli  tcaeehi  .  .  ,  Opera  (V Av.lore  3Io/h>me,  Modena,  1769.  A  second 
.nd  improved  edition  with  the  same  title  followed  in  1782,  and  in  this  later 
edition  Ponziani  lays  down  the  principles  of  play  of  the  Italian  school. 

Ponziani,  as  del  Rio  and  Lolli  had  done,  confines  his  attention  to  the 
opening  and  the  Ending,  and  leaves  the  Mid-game  untouched.  He  also 
follows  Lolli’s  example  in  dividing  his  Openings  into  games  for  the  attack 
md  games  for  the  defence,  an  unnatural  division,  since  the  move  which  m 
:he  former  case  leads  to  victory,  in  the  latter  leads  to  defeat,  and  the  reader 
Aids  a  difficulty  in  estimating  the  real  value  of  a  line  of  play.  Notwith¬ 
standing  this,  his  analysis  deserves  very  high  praise,  and  no  later  work  of 
:ho  Italian  chess  with  free  castling  took  it;  place.1’ 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  Italian  school  is  the  maintenance  oi  the 
maximum  amount  of  liberty  for  the  Pieces.  These  are  placed  as  speetlilv 
as  possible  in  the  positions  in  which  they  will  exert  most  pressure  uj  on 
the  more  vulnerable  points  of  the  enemy's  array — at  first  12  < f 7 1 .  Ac 
importance  is  attached  to  the  formation  of  a  centre  of  Pawns,  except  as 
a  means  of  opening  a  path  for  the  major  pieces,  nor  on  the  maintenance  ol 
a  centre  when  formed;  in  so  far  as  a  Pawn  centre  restricts  the  aetivi-y 
of  the  Pieces,  it  is  discouraged.  The  main  use  of  the  Pawns  is  to  drive  hack 
the  opponent’s  Pieces  from  their  best  positions  in  Older  to  gain  more  ground 
for  the  player's  own  Pieces.  The  most  natural  opening  to  adopt  is  the  Oivioeo 
Piano,  because  in  it  the  development  of  the  Pieces  is  most  direct,  and  the 
attack  upon  f2  (f7)  is  in  view  from  the  first  move.  The  ideal  i-  the-  oj ,  n 

It  is  ek-ar  that  under  this  system  the  player  i«  in  a  far  better  J -r, 
to  take  advantage  of  a  blunder  of  his  opponent  than  under  the  Phiii dorian 
system,  but  it  is  by  no  mean;  so  char  that  hi-  position  will  be  e.  ....ly 
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dismiss  it  on  the  strength  of  1  Pe4,  Pe5  ;  2  Ktf3,  Pd6;  3  Bc4j/$$j  *Ptf3 
ignoring  the  stronger  move  4  Pd4,  or  of  3  Pd4,  P/5;  4  PxeP,  fPxP  • 
Pd5  ;  0  Pf4  ignoring  both  6  PcG  and  4  Klc3,  was  to  invite  critkrism  wfeicb 
was  not  long  in  forthcoming. 

The  Analyze  of  1749  concludes  with  an  able  analysis  of  a  special  position 
in  the  Ending  R  and  B  v.  R,  although  Philidor  was  wrong  in  thinking  that 
all  positions  could  be  brought-  into  this  particular  one.  With  this  investiga¬ 
tion  the  scientific  and  systematic  investigation  of  the  Endings  really  began. 

It  was  natural  that  the  earliest  criticism  of  the  Analyze  should  come  from 
Italy,  because  the  Italian  players  had  never  accepted  the  Lopez  principles. 
Moreover,  just  at  the  time  that  Philidor  was  elaborating  his  system,  a  group 
of  highly  gifted  players,  certainly  the  most  gifted  players  Italy  has  ever 
produced,  were  themselves  occupied  in  elaborating  the  principles  of  play  of 
Salvio,  Greco,  and  the  other  Italian  players  of  the  sixteenth  century.  These 
were  D.  Domenico  Lorenzo  Ponziani  (B.  1719,  D.  1792),  Professor  of  Civile 
Law  in  the  University  of  Modena  from  1742  to  1772,  Canon  of  the  Cathedral, 
1766,  and  Capitular  Vicar,  1785, 13  and  his  two  friends  and  fellow-townsmen, 
the  lawyer  Ercole  del  Rio,  and  Giambattista  Lolli,  who  are  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Modenese  Masters. 

Ercole  del  Rio  was  already  the  author  of  a  small  chess-book,  Sopra  il  giuoco 
degli  ScaccM,  Osservazioni  praliehe  d’anonimo  Autore  Modenese,  Modena,  1750, 
before  the  Modenese  masters  had  obtained  any  knowledge  of  the  eighteenth- 
century  authors  in  France  and  England.  This  work  follows  the  model  of 
Salvio  in  containing  Openings  and  problems  or  End-games,  hut  it  is  far  in 
advance  of  it,  both  in  arrangement  and  in  the  accuracy  and  importance  of 
the  analysis.  Here  for  the  first  time  we  meet  with  the  Scotch  Game  and 
the  Ruy  Lopez  defended  by  3  .  .  ,  Pa6.  As  an  introduction  to  the  Openings 
del  Rio’s  work  was  far  superior  to  any  work  in  existence  in  1750,  but  it  was 
admittedly  written  for  advanced  players,  and  even  for  these  it  was  not  an 
easy  text-book,  since  del  Rio  was  very  sparing  in  notes  or  explanations. 
Accordingly  Lolli  formed  the  plan  of  annotating  it  fully,  and  of  making  it 
the  basis  for  a  great  encyclopedic  work  on  the  game.  This  be  did  in  the 
Osservationi  teori-co-praiiehe  sopra  il  giuoco  degli  seacehi ,  Bologna,  1763,  a  folio 
of  632  pages.  By  this  time  Philidor’ s  book  had  reached  Modena. 

Lolli’ s  book  is  divided  into  three  parts,  of  which  the  first  is  the  annotated 
text  of  del  Rio’s  volume  of  1750,  preceded  by  a  letter  from  that  writer  with 
many  valuable  hints  for  the  player ;  the  second  is  a  similar  treatise  dealing 
with  the  defence,  written  expressly  for  the  book  by  del  Rio,  and  elaborately 
annotated  by  Lolli — a  very  necessary  thing,  for  del  Rio’s  text  was  even  more 
difficult  than  that  of  the  earlier  work  ;  and  the  third  is  a  treatise  on  the 
Ending  by  Lolli  himself,  concluding  with  a  carefully  selected  collection 
of  100  problems  which  was  intended  to  challenge  comparison  with  Stamma’s 
100  positions. 
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It  iritk  the  second  part  of  Lolli’s  book  (pp.  365-8)  that  del  Rio  deals  with 
the  Analyze.  After  a  word  of  generous  praise  for  the  piece  of  End-game 
.  analysis,  he  devotes  his  attention  to  Philidor’s  games,  with  the  idea  of  seeing 
to  what  extent  they  justify  Philidor’s  principles  of  play,  and  he  shows  that, 
three  of  the  four  games  are  faulty,  since  the  defence  in  the  First,  and  the 
attack  in  the  Fourth,  can  be  strengthened  to  equality  of  position  at  least, 
while  the  attack  in  the  Third  can  be  strengthened  to  superiority.  His 
conclusion  that  Philidor’s  demonstration  was  really  unsuccessful  is  a  just  one. 
Incidentally  he  disputes  Philidor’s  claim  that  the  King’s  Gambits  ‘  give  no 
Advantage  to  him  who  attacks,  or  to  him  who  defends  them  ;  if  both  play 
equally  well,  the  Game  becomes  most  commonly  a  drawn  Game’,  and  quotes 
with  approval  a  line  from  a  poem  by  Carlo  Salvio  in  the  1634  Salvio  (Bk.  II, 
p.  40),  ‘Gambitto  a  giocator  farsi  non  lice  ’. 

It  was  not  until  six  years  later  that  Ponziani  published  his  II  giuoco  in- 
eomparabile  degli  teacchi  .  .  ,  Opera  d’ Autore  Modenese ,  Modena,  1769.  A  second 
and  improved  edition  with  the  same  title  followed  in  1782,  and  in  this  later 
edition  Ponziani  lays  down  the  principles  of  play  of  the  Italian  school. 

PSnziani,  as  del  Rio  and  Lolli  had  done,  confines  his  attention  to  the 
Opening  and  the  Ending,  and  leaves  the  Mid-game  untouched.  He  also 
follows  Lolli’s  example  in  dividing  his  Openings  into  games  for  the  attack 
and  games  for  the  defence,  an  unnatural  division,  since  the  move  which  in 
the  former  case  leads  to  victory,  in  the  latter  leads  to  defeat,  and  the  reader 
finds  a  difficulty  in  estimating  the  real  value  of  a  line  of  plaju  Notwith¬ 
standing  this,  his  analysis  deserves  very  high  praise,  and  no  later  work  of 
the  Italian  chess  with  free  castling  took  its  place.14 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  Italian  school  is  the  maintenance  of  the 
maximum  amount  of  liberty  for  the  Pieces.  These  are  placed  as  speedily 
as  possible  in  the  positions  in  which  they  will  exert  most  pressure  upon 
the  more  vulnerable  points  of  the  enemy’s  array — at  first  f2  (f'7).  No 
importance  is  attached  to  the  formation  of  a  centre  of  Pawns,  except  as 
a  means  of  opening  a  path  for  the  major  pieces,  nor  on  the  maintenance  of 
a  centre  when  formed  ;  in  so  far  as  a  Pawn  centre  restricts  the  activity 
of  the  Pieces,  it  is  discouraged.  The  main  use  of  the  Pawns  is  to  drive  back 
the  opponent’s  Pieces  from  their  best  positions  in  order  to  gain  more  ground 
for  the  player’s  own  Pieces.  The  most  natural  opening-  to  adopt  is  the  Giuoco 
Piano,  because  in  it  the  development  of  the  Pieces  is  most  direct,  and  the 
attack  upon  f2  (f7)  is  in  view  from  the  first  move.  The  ideal  is  the  open 

It  is  clear  that  under  this  system  the  player  is  in  a  far  better  position 
to  take  advantage  of  a  blunder  of  his  opponent  than  under  the  Philidomn 
system,  but  it  is  by  no  means  so  clear  that  his  position  will  be  equally 
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favourable  if  the  game  comes  t.o  the  End-game  stage.  It  is  this  tv 
of  tlu>  Ilalian  system  that  in  paying  attention  to  the  effective  use  of  the 
pieces  as  weapons  of  attack,  it  neglects  the  prospective  value  of  the 
In  a  way  it  is  based  on  an  attitnde  towards  the  problem  of  play  as  one  ' 
as  the  Fhilidorism,  hut  the  defects  of  the  Italian  system  are  less  obvious, 
probably  less  serious,  because  the  weaker  and  not  the  stronger  forces  sniHr, 
Tliat  a  far  more  interesting  type  of  game  results  by  adopting  the  principles, 
of  the  Italian  school  has  always  been  a  strong  recommendation.  In  the?» 
special  points  of  difference  between  Plulidor  and  the  Modenese  masters  tbs'; 
verdict  of  posterity  is  entirely  in  favour  of  the  latter.  The  Bishop’s  Opening'  ;; 
is  practically  obsolete,  the  Philidor  Defence  is  hardly  played,  and  the  sound*-' 
ness  of  the  King’s  Knight’s  Opening  is  universally  admitted. 

In  their  attitude  towards  the  problem  the  Modenese  masters”  and  their  ‘ 
contemporary  composers  came  under  the  influence  of  Stamma’s  work,  and  ' 
the  idea  that  the  problem  should  be  the  brilliant  termination  of  a  possible, 
game  lies  behind  the  majority  of  the  direct  mates  in  the  Lolli  and  Ponziani 
collections.  Beyond  this  Stamma’s  influence  did  not  extyid,  and  the  Muslim 
notion  that  equality  of  force  was  necessary  to  secure  plausibility  W0I  not 
adopted.  The  result  is  that  the  Italian  problems  are  not  overloaded  with 
unnecessary  pieces,  while  the  greater  skill  and  lighter  touch  of  the  composers 
have  produced  work  of  greater  piquancy.  The  sense  of  continuity  with  the 
past  was  maintained  by  the  composition  of  self-mates  and  conditional  problems 
(the  latter  to  a  reduced  extent),  and  by  the  preservation  of  all  that  was  best 
in  Salvio  and  Damiano.  The  most  important  departure  from  the  practice  of 
Stamina  lay  in  the  title  of  the  problem.  The  Italian  players  laid  stress  upon 
the  length  of  the  solution,  and  therefore  on  the  shortest  method  of  winning. 

After  the  time  of  Ponziani  the  chess  problem  gradually  ceased  to  have 
any  intimate  connexion  with  the  game  of  chess,  developing  its  own  special 
literature  and  appealing  to  its  own  public,  until  it  has  become  impossible 
to  make  the  old  claim  that;  the  study  of  the  problem  has  any  real  effect  upon 
proficiency  in  the  game  itself.15  The  real  representative  of  the  mediaeval 
problem  in  this  connexion  is  the  End-game.  I  do  not,  therefore,  propose  to 
devote  any  portion  of  the  remaining  chapters  to  the  chess  problem,  and  merely 
indicate  here  in  rough  outline  the  main  lines  of  its  later  development.  For 
a  long  time  the-  cult  of  the  problem  was  mainly  confined  to  England  and 
Germany;  after  1830  the  problem  began  to  appeal  to  an  ever-widening  circle, 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  one  of  its  most  important 
advances  is  associated  with  Bohemia.10 

The  Lolli  and  Ponziani  collections  became  known  in  Northern  Europe 


zed  by  the  change  of  name  in  English  from  position  or  situation  to 
finitely  used  by  William  Lewis  in  the  title  of  his  1827  work, 
ise  in  the  English  version  of  Montigny’s  work,  Stratagems  of  Chess, 
uations  are  in  reality  so  many  problems,  the  solution  of  which 
y  have  suggested  the  use  of  the  term  to  Lewis.) 
tvers  have  so  far  concerned  themselves  with  the  history  of  the 
Ulen’s  papers  in  the  BCM.,  1903-4,  have  been  already  mentioned. 

Das  indische  Problem,  Potsdam,  1903,  have  done  valuable  work 
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I  through  the  wholesale  appropriations  which  were  made  with  quite  inadequate 
(acknowledgement  by  the  compilers  of  chess-books  in  the  early  nineteenth 
'century,  the  most  prominent  offender  perhaps  being-  Montigny,  who  published 
Let  Stratagemet  rfc*  lichees  anonymously  in  Paris  in  1802,  a  work  which  was 
translated  into  Gdrman,  English,  and  Danish,  with  the  result  that  the  com-' 
posers  of  the  period  worked  on  the  Italian  model. 

The  Stamina  problem  remained  the  ruling  type  of  direct-mate  problem 
until  the  time  of  the  publication  of  Alexandre’s  great  but  carelessly  compiled 
Collection  cles  plus  leaux  problemes  (V lichees,  Paris,  1846,  and  the  general 
characteristics  of  this  phase  in  the  development  of  the  modern  problem  may 
be  conveniently  studied  in  that  work.  A  new  era,  the  problems  of  which 
are  often  described  as  belonging  to  the  Iramilionid  school ,  dates  from  the 
publication  of  the  Rev.  Henry  A.  Loveday’s  famous  1  Indian  Problem  ’  in 
the  Chess  Player’s  Chronicle  for  February,  1845.  The  next  generation  of 
composers  slowly  evolved  the  foundation  principles  of  the  existing  art  of 
problem  composition.  The  immediate  effect  of  the  publication  of  the  Indian 
problem  was  twofo^l.  It  resulted  in  a  remarkable  diminution  in  the  length 
of  tlw  solution  of  later  problems,  and  concentrated  attention  upon  problems  in 
five  moves  and  under.  It  directed  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  theme 
or  idea  which  the  problem  was  intended  to  illustrate,  and  during  the  earlier 
portion  of  the  transitional  period  composers  used  their  ingenuity  to  discover 
ij  :iew  and  suitable  themes  which  could  be  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  problem 
j  of  two,  three,  or  four  moves.  The  comparatively  small  number  of  themes 
vkich  -are  suitable  for  presentation  in  two  or  three  moves,  and  the  large 
lumber  of  ways  in  which  the  same  theme  could  be  presented,  led  to  the 
definition  of  canons  of  taste  by  which  the  varying  merits  of  different  settings 
■if  the  same  idea  could  be  estimated.  In  this  way  such  features  as  economy 
of  material,  difficulty  of  solution,  neatness  of  construction,  accuracy  of  solution, 
became  recognized  as  beauties  in  a  problem,  and  a  check  or  a  capture  on  the 
key-move  as  a  blemish  or  even  worse. 

With  the  exhaustion  of  the  themes  that  could  be  expressed  in  the  shorter 
problems,  two  courses  became  possible  :  to  proceed  to  the  still  comparatively 
unexplored  field  of  the  problem  in  four  moves,  or  to  endeavour  to  obtain 
originality  by  the  combination  in  a  single  problem  of  a  number  of  themes 
expressible  in  two  or  three  moves.  The  vast  majority  of  players  adopted 
the  latter  course,  and  the  difficulty  of  satisfying  all  the  recognized  canons 
of  taste  by  which  the  older  type  of  problem  had  been  tested  in  a  problem 
that  contained  a  combination  of  themes  resulted  in  players  in  dlllwenl 
countries  attaching  differing  values  to  the  various  canons,  so  that  iom 
national  schools  of  composers  arose  m  the  penod  1860—80,  the  Amtiii.au, 
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favourable  if  the  game  comes  to  the  End-game  stage.  It  is  "the  weak&H* 
of  the  Kalian  system  that,  in  paying  attention  to  the  effective  use  of  the  major 
pieces  as  weapons  of  attach',  it  neglects  the  prospective  valne  of  the  Pawn*. 
In  a  wav  it  is  based  on  an  attitude  towards  the  problem  of  play  a*  one-sided 
as  the  Philidorinn,  but  the  defects  of  the  Italian  system  are  less  obviomt  «ad 
probably  less  serious,  because  the  weaker  and  not  the  stronger  forces  suffer. 
That  a  far  more  interesting  type  of  game  results  by  adopting  the  principles 
of  the  Italian  school  has  always  been  a  strong  recommendation.  In  the 
special  points  of  difference  between  Pliilidor  and  the  Modenese  masters  the 
verdict  of  posterity  is  entirely  in  favour  of  the  latter.  The  Bishop’s  Opening 
is  practically  obsolete,  the  Pkilidor  Defence  is  hardly  played,  and  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  King’s  Knight’s  Opening  is  universally  admitted. 

In  their  attitude  towards  the  problem  the  Modenese  master/  and  their 
contemporary  composers  came  under  the  influence  of  Stamma’s  work,  and 
the  idea  that  the  problem  should  be  the  brilliant  termination  of  a  possible 
game  lies  behind  the  majority  of  the  direct  mates  in  the  Lolli  and  Ponziani 
collections.  Beyond  this  Stamma’s  influence  did  not  extejid,  and  the  Muslim 
notion  that  equality  of  force  was  necessary  to  secure  plausibility  wiR  not 
adopted.  The  result  is  that  the  Italian  problems  are  not  overloaded  with 
unnecessary  pieces,  while  the  greater  skill  and  lighter  touch  of  the  composers 
have  produced  work  of  greater  piquancy.  The  sense  of  continuity  with  the 
past  was  maintained  by  the  composition  of  self-mates  and  conditional  problems 
(the  latter  to  a  reduced  extent),  and  by  the  preservation  of  all  that  was  best 
in  Salvio  and  Dainiano.  The  most  important  departure  from  the  practice  of 
.  Stamma  lay  iu  the  title  of  the  problem.  The  Italian  players  laid  stress  upon 
the  length  of  the  solution,  and  therefore  on  the  shortest  method  of  winning. 

After  the  time  of  Ponziani  the  chess  problem  gradually  ceased  to  have 
any  intimate  connexion  with  the  game  of  chess,  developing  its  own  special 
literature  and  appealing  to  its  own  public,  until  it  has  become  impossible 
to  make  the  old  claim  that  the  study  of  the  problem  has  any  real  eflect  upon 
proficiency  in  the  game  itself.15  The  real  representative  of  the  mediaeval 
problem  in  this  connexion  is  the  End-game.  I  do  not,  therefore,  piropose  to 
devote  any  portion  of  the  remaining  chapters  to  the  chess  piroblem,  and  merely 
indicate  here  in  rough  outline  the  main  lines  of  its  later  development.  For 
a  long  time  the.  cult  of  the  piroblem  was  mainly  confined  to  England  and 
Germany;  after  1830  the  problem  began  to  appeal  to  an  ever-widening  circle, 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  one  of  its  most  important 
advances  is  associated  with  Bohemia.10 

The  Lolli  and  Ponziani  collections  became  known  in  Northern  Europie 
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Hmmgh  the  wholesale  appropriations  which  were  made  with  quite  inadequate 
acknowledgement  by  the  compilers  of  chess-books  in  the  early  nineteenth 
century,  the  most  prominent  offender  perhaps  being  Montigny,  who  published 
Let  Stratagem*  des  fjchecs  anonymously  in  Paris  in  1802,  a  work  which  was 
translated  into  German,  English,  and  Danish,  with  the  result  that  the  com¬ 
posers  of  the  period  worked  on  the  Italian  model. 

The  Stamma  problem  remained  the  ruling  type  of  direct-mate  problem 
until  the  time  of  the  publication  of  Alexandre’s  great  but  carelessly  compiled 
Collection  des  plus  beaux  problem.es  d’tichecs,  Paris,  1846,  and  the  general 
characteristics  of  this  phase  in  the  development  of  the  modern  problem  may 
lie  convenient!}'  studied  in  that  work.  A  new  era,  the  problems  of  which 
are  often  described  as  belonging  to  the  transitional  school ,  dates  from  the 
publication  of  the  Rev.  Henry  A.  Loveday’s  famous  ‘  Indian  Problem  ’  in 
the  Chess  Player’s  Chronicle  for  February,  1845.  The  next  generation  of 
composers  slowly  evolved  the  foundation  principles  of  the  existing  art  of 
problem  composition.  The  immediate  effect  of  the  publication  of  the  Indian 
problem  was  twofo^l.  It  resulted  in  a  remarkable  diminution  in  the  length 
of  tlf  solution  of  later  problems,  and  concentrated  attention  upon  problems  in 
five  moves  and  under.  It  directed  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  theme 
or  idea  which  the  problem  was  intended  to  illustrate,  and  during  the  earlier 
portion  of  the  transitional  period  composers  used  their  ingenuity  to  discover 
new  and  suitable  themes  which  could  be  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  problem 
of  two,  three,  or  four  moves.  The  comparatively  small  number  of  themes 
which  are  suitable  for  presentation  in  two  or  three  moves,  and  the  large 
number  of  ways  in  which  the  same  theme  could  be  presented,  led  to  the 
definition  of  canons  of  taste  by  which  the  varying-  merits  of  different  settings 
of  the  same  idea  could  be  estimated.  In  this  way  such  features  as  economy 
of  material,  difficulty  of  solution,  neatness  of  construction,  accuracy  of  solution, 
became  recognized  as  beauties  in  a  problem,  and  a  check  or  a  capture  on  the 
key-move  as  a  blemish  or  even  worse. 

AVith  the  exhaustion  of  the  themes  that  could  be  expressed  in  the  shorter 
problems,  two  courses  became  possible  :  to  proceed  to  the  still  comparatively 
unexplored  field  of  the  problem  in  four  moves,  or  to  endeavour  to  obtain 
originality  by  the  combination  in  a  single  problem  of  a  number  of  themes 
expressible  in  two  or  three  moves.  The  vast  majority  of  players  adopted 
the  latter  course,  and  the  difficulty  of  satisfying  all  the  recognized  canons 
of  taste  by  which  the  older  type  of  problem  had  been  tested  in  a  problem 
that  contained  a  combination  of  themes  resulted  in  players  in  different 
countries  attaching  differing  rabies  to  the  ranous  canons,  so  that  four 
national  schools  of  composers  arose  m  the  period  1860—80,  the  American, 
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the  Bohemian,  the  English,  mid  the  German,  each  definable  i rt "term*-  of  the 
dilicrcnt  values  they  attached  to  particular  features  of  the  problem,  ttewlcitb 
the  end  of  the  19th  c.  there  was  a  marked  tendency  towards  uniformity  of 
ideal,  mul  with  the  general  recognition  of  the  features  to  be  aimed  at,  sad  to 
he  avoided,  the  modern  school  of  problem  composition  came  into  existence, 

The  obvious  criticism  on  this  school  is  that  it  attributes  an  exaggerated 
importance  to  its  laws — really  nothing  more  than  conventions — of  composition. 
It  is  due  to  tlie  literary  labours  of  the  veteran  problemists,  J.  Kohtz  and 
0.  Kockelkorn,  and  especially  to  the  inspiration  of  their  brilliant  monograph, 
Das  indischu  Problem  (Potsdam,  1903),  that  a  new  school  of  composers  has 
arisen  in  Germany  which  has  broken  loose  from  the  restrictions  which  the 
canons  of  the  modem  school  place  upon  the  free  play  of  originality  of  idea. 

During-  the  last  fifty  years  the  annual  output  of  problems  has  been 
enormous,  and  even  at  the  present  time  there  is  no  sign  of  any  diminution 
in  the  number  published  year  by  year.  Many  newspapers  publish  one  or  two 
problems  in  their  chess  column  every  week ;  every  chess  magazine  devotes 
a  considerable  portion  of  its  space  to  the  problem ;  and  ljpyond  this  there  is 
a  growing  list  of  hooks  which  deal  with  the  problem  alone.  Already  thw  list 
extends  to  more  than  500  volumes. 

With  the  Modenese  masters,  and  the  contemporary  work,  II  giuoco  degli 
scaccki ,  of  Count  Carlo  Cozio,  Turin,  1766,  Italian  chess  ceased  to  play  any 
important  part  in  the  development  or  literature  of  the  game,  and  the  centre  of 
the  chess  life  of  Europe  passed  definitely  to  France  and  England.17 

The  leading  players  in  Paris  before  the  Revolution  were  Philidor,  Verdoni, 
Leg-er,  Carlier,  and  Bernard.  In  1775  the  last  four  published  the  Traite 
theorique  ei  pratique  da  Jen  des  echecs  par  %ne  societe  d' amateurs  (commonly 
known  as  the  Traite  de-s  amateurs),  in  which  they  challenged  comparison  with 
the  Analyze.  Their  criticism  of  Philidor  was  sufficiently  mild — 'en  rendant 
tout  1’hommag-e  qui  est  du  nu  plus  grand  Joueur  de  l’Europe,  on  se  permettra 
d’observer  ici  que  nombre  de  Parties  qui  composent  son  Traite  sont  plus 
instructives  que  correctes,  &  (pie  ses  assertions  sur  le  gain  on  la  perte  forces  de 
ces  Parties  sont  sonvent  hasardees  &  dementies  par  la  combinaison  &  Texperi- 
ence  ’.  The  Amateurs  devote  considerable  attention  to  the  game  at  odds,  but 
the  work  as  a  whole,  written  in  full  agreement  with  the  principles  of  the 
Pbilidorian  school,  is  iiot  one  of  any  great  importance,  although  it  was  once 
much  admired.18 

The  Revolution  put  an  end  to  the  existence  of  the  Paris  club,  and  even 
interrupted  play  at  -the  Cafe  de  la  Regedce  for  a  time.  But  by  1798  Bernard 
and  Carlier  had  succeeded  in  collecting  a  body  of  players  again,  and  in  this 
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yew-  Alexandre  Louis  Honore  Lebreton  Desehapelles  (B.  1780,  D.  1847)  came 
rapidly  to  the  front  rank,  and  made  good  his  claim  to  be  recognized  as  the 
leading  French  player.  Desehapelles  was  a  player  with  great  natural  gifts  for 
hhess,19  and  he  was  able  to  give  odds  to  all  competitors  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact.  This  confirmed  him  in  his  opinion  that  the  study  of  Opening 
analysis  was  waste  of  time — an  opinion  which  in  his  case  w  as  probably  true,  so 
long  as  he  kept  to  the  odds  of  the  Pawn  and  move,  or  two  moves,  or  plaj'ed  at 
Legal  8  Game  of  the  Pawns  ;  but  it  led  to  the  curious  result  that  Cochrane,  in 
1821,  did  better  against  him  without  odds  than  with  them.  Desehapelles’ 
leading  pupil  was  De  la  Bourdonnais,  whose  achievements  will  be  related  in 
the  next  chapter.  When  De  la  Bourdonnais  surmounted  the  odds  of  Pawn 
and  two  moves  in  1821,  Desehapelles  withdrew  from  chess  and  played  whist 
instead.  Like  other  great  players,  the  latter  was  very  jealous  of  his  reputation 
as  the  best  player  of  his  time,  and  in  1836,  after  the  close  of  the  De  la 
Bourdonnais-MacDonnell  match,  he  challenged  any  English  player  to  play 
him  at  the  odds  of  the  Pawn  and  two  moves ;  but,  although  the  challenge  was 
accepted  by  W.  Lyvis,  nothing  came  of  it. 

Philidor’s  death  was  a  great  blow  to  the  chess  club  at  Parsloe’s,  and 
although  Verdoni  was  induced  to  settle  in  England,  he  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  fill  the  vacant  throne.  With  the  deaths  of  Verdoni  in  1804  and 
Count  Briihl  in  1809,  the  club  ceased  to  possess  any  importance  for  English 
chess,  and  its  existence  was  almost  forgotten  when  the  actual  end  came  about 
the  year  1825. 

That  the  decline  in  the  fortunes  of  this  somewhat  exclusive  club  was  not 
due  to  any  fall  in  the  popularity  of  chess  in  London,  or  England  generally,  is 
shown  by  the  continuous  succession  of  new  chess-books,  or  new  editions  of 
existing  hooks,  w'hich  were  published  between  1795  and  1825.  If  we  except 
Sarratt’s  works  and  the  introduction  added  to  the  English  edition  of  Montigny’s 
Stratagemen,  which  appeared  in  1817  (though  this  introduction  borrowred  its 
maxims  for  play  from  Hoyle  without  acknowledgement),  most  of  these  books 
owed  any  merit  which  they  might  possess  to  the  fidelity  w'ith  which  they 
reproduced  T'hilidor’s  Games  with  the  original  notes.  Nearly  all  of  them  were 
out  of  date  in  many  important  particulars  at  the  time  of  issue,  and  some  are  so 
carelessly  put  together  that  they  are  not  even  self-consistent  in  thpir  rules  of 
play.  All  teach  that  stalemate  is  a  lost  game  for  the  stalemating  player,  and 
all,  except  the  Rev.  Thomas  Pruen’s  Introduction,  Cheltenham,  1804,  restrict. 
Pawn  promotion  to  the  rank  of  a  piece  already  lost.  Peter  Pratt,  a  weak 
player,  to  whom  Lewis  gave  the  odds  of  the  Knight-  in  a  match  in  1817, 
and  a  persistent  proposer  of  innovations  m  the  game,20  in  his  anonymously 
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publislu-tl  Thcorie  of  Clam,  1799,  and  Studies  of  Chess,  1803, 21  and  Ws  8, 

"•'«>  «*ylod  himself  a  teacher  of  chess,  in  his  Practical  Chess  Grammar,  %%%%, 
not  only  give  these  older  rules  in  their  descriptions  of  the  moves,  but  add -tike  • 
code  of  rules  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  Parsloe  players,  which  had 
abandoned  all  restrictions  on  ’Pawn  promotion. 

In  the  main  these  handbooks  give  maxims  of  play  which  are  founded  on 
Hoyle,  and  are  only  slightly  coloured  by  the  Philidorian  theory  of  Pawn  play. 

The  first  player  to  break  away  from  the  Philidorian  tradition  was  J.  H. 
Sarratt,  a  London  schoolmaster  who  had  learnt  his  chess  from  Verdoni,  and 
a,  member,  or  a  frequent  visitor,  of  the  London  Chess  Club  which  was  founded 
6  April,  1807,  and  met  at  Tom’s  Coffee  House  in  Cornhill.  It  was  due  to  bis 
influence  that  the  London  club  in  their  code  of  rales  declared  stalemate  to  be 
a  drawn  game,  and  so  abandoned  the  last  special  feature  of  the  English  chess. 
The  inclusion  of  this  code  in  Sarratt’s  books,  and  later  in  those  of  Lewis  and 
George  Walker,  led  to  its  general  adoption  in  England. 

Sarratt’s  reputation  as  a  player  urns  very  high.  His  pupil  Lewis  wrotS  of 
him  that  he  ‘  was  the  finest  and  most  finished  player  whom  I  have  ever  seen, 
alike  excellent  in  attack  and  defence,  and  capable  of  unravelling  intricate 
positions  with  ease  and  accuracy’.  His  style  of  play  came  as  a  revelation  to 
English  players  of  his  time,  modelled  as  it  was  upon  the  principles  of  the 
Italian  masters,  Salvio,  del  Rio,  and  Lolli.  It  was  not  the  least  of  his  services 
to  English  chess  that  he  introduced  his  generation  to  the  work  of  the  older 
masters,  Damiano,  Lopez,  and  Salvio,  in  a  series  of  translations.  That,  as  we 
now  know  to  be  the  ease,  these  translations  were  careless,  inaccurate,  and 
incomplete,  did  not  rob  them  of  their  value  at  the  time  they  were  made,22 
though  this  discovery  has  had  a  very  damaging  effect  on  kis  reputation  as 
a  writer.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  badness  of  this  portion  of  Sarratt’s  literary 
work  should  have  prevented  his  successors  from  recognizing  the  importance 
and  real  merit  of  his  other  services  to  chess. 

In  his  Treatise,  London.  1808,  and  New  Treatise,  London,  1821  (prepared 
for  press  and  published  after  Sarratt’s  death  by  Lewis,  who  generously  sup¬ 
pressed  his  own  share  in  the  work),  Sarratt,  who  styles  himself  '  Professor 
of  Chess  ’,  appears  as  an  enthusiastic  disciple  of  del  Rio.  Although  in 
deference  to  the  practice  of  his  contemporaries  he  gives  the  pride  of  place 
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to  the  Bishop’s  Opening  in  his  earlier  book  (a  practice  which  Lewis  followed 
and  Walker  and  Staunton  first  abandoned  in  England),  his  predilections  were 
for  the  open  game,  the  Giuoco  Piano  and  the  King’s  Knight’s  Gambits. 
Thus  he  condemns  the  French  Defence,  ‘  This  beginning,  which  is  frequently 
played  by  unskilful  players,  is  very  improper,  as  all  the  pieces  remain  confined 
and  useless  ’  (1808,  87),  and  expresses  strong  dislike  for  the  less  open  Bishop's 
Gambit,  ‘This  is  a  dangerous,  and  perhaps  an  exceptionable  move  :  but  there 
are  few  players  who  know  how  to  oppose  it  properly’  (1808,  171).  In  this 
work  the  so-called  Cochrane  Gambit  appears  for  the  first  time.  The  New 
Treatise  contains  a  first  attempt  to  analyse  the  Mnzio  Gambit,  contributed  by 
W.  Lewis.  The  reintroduction  of  this  Gambit,  Sarratt’s  favourite  Opening, 
was,  however,  due  neither  to  Sarratt  nor  to  Verdoni,  who  was  wont  to  call  it 
'  mY  gambit  ’.  W  e  now  know  from  the  Atwood  MS.  that  the  members  of  the 
club  at  Parsloe’s  were  examining  it  and  trying  it  against  Philidor  in  1795.23 
Joseph  Wilson,  its  introducer,  had  probably  found  it  in  bis  Mountstephen  Greco 
MS.  In  the  hands  of  these  early  players  it  was  a  very  risky  game  for  the 
attack,  since  they  conducted  the  Opening  in  the  same  tame  way  that,  they 
played  the  Bishop’s  Opening,  and  the  attack  was  soon  exhausted.  Sarratt 
was  the  first  player  to  push  the  attack  in  the  Italian  spirit,  and  his  success 
with  it  led  to  the  great  reputation  of  the  Opening  in  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

The  first  real  sign  of  any  advance  in  the  standard  of  German  chess  is 
supplied  by  the  appearance  of  Allgaier’s  Neue  t/ieoretisc/i-praitisc/ie  Anweisniuj 
■rum  Sc/iae/ispiet,  Vienna,  1795,  a  work  of  real  ability  and  originalitv  which 
ran  through  seven  editions  before  it  was  supplanted  by  the  Tlantllnch  in  1843. 
The  first  four  editions  were  published  during  Allgaier’s  lifetime,  and  were 
carefully  revised  by  him.  The  substitution  of  a  tabular  arrangement  for  the 
old  succession  of  games  and  variations  which  Allgaier  made  in  the  third 
edition  (1811)  was  a  great  improvement,  though  players  were  singularly 
slow  in  recognizing  the  advantages  of  the  new  idea.  In  my  references  to  the 
Avn-eisuuf/  1  use  the  fourth  edition  (1819),  the  last  issued  under  Allgaier’s 
supervision.  In  this  edition  he  introduces  an  analysis  of  what  be  styles 
'  A  new  form  of  the  Gambit  ’  ;  to  which  he  could  find  no  satisfactory  defence. 
In  consequence  of  this,  later  writers  have  given,  the  name  of  the  Allgaier 
Gambit  to  this  Opening.21 

Johann  Allgaier  (B.  1763,  D.  1823)  was  an  oftioer  in  the  Imperial,  and 
later  the  Austrian,  army  who  had  acted  as  chess-tutor  to  the  Emperor's  sons, 
and  after  his  retirement  in  1816  he  ranked  as  the  best  player  in  'Sienna.-' 
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method  of  play,  and  this  knowledge  cblouved  his  play",  although  in, 
his  inclinations  were  more 'in  the  direction ■  of  the  Philidorian  yyStgikt  A*** 
he  lays  down  the  Philidorian  rule,  ‘Where  possible,  one  must 
Knights  until  the  Bishops'  Pawns  are  advanced  but  recognise*  the 
of  exceptions  in  the  next  sentence,  ‘  Exceptions  to  this  rule  will  often  be  A^ttory' 
owing  to  the  position  of  the  game  (40)  Of  the  King's  Knight's  OjWrtjng  1 
he  says.  ‘  Lolli  and  his  followers  hold  this  move  of  the  Knight  (2  Ktf3)*ftfbe 
very  good.  Philidor  on  the  contrary  declares  that  it  is  faulty  and  oon^i^If 
to  rule,  because  the  Knight  when  moved  obstructs  the  movement  of  JtftV 
Bishop’s  Pawn.  In  my  opinion  it  is  not  bad  at  all,  for  experience  and  hwjg 
practice  at  chess  have  taught  me  that  by  this  move  one  may  win  much  tviftn 
the  least  want  of  care  on  the  opponent’s  part,  and  can  lose  nothing  .by  ' 
playing  with  the  greatest  care  one’s  self.’  This  is  no  blind  adherence  W  the 
Philidorian  school.  ;  A  personal  characteristic  is  the  stress  which  Allgaier  lays 
on  the  importance  of  securing  a  majority  of  Pawns  on  the  King’s  wing. 

Since  Allgaier’s  work  was  unnoticed  in  England  and  France,  it  had!1  less 
influence  than  it.  deserved.  Even  in  Germany  it  was  overshadowed  by  the 
greater  fame  of  Philidor’s  book. 

No  account  of  the  chess  life  of  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
would  be  complete  which  did  not  mention  the  Automaton  Chessplayer  whose 
public  performances  created  immense  interest  between  1771  and  1836.  By 
this  name  is  known  an  ingenious  machine  which  was  constructed  in  Vienna 
in  1769  by  a  mechanical  genius  named  Wolfgang  Kempel  or  von  Kempelen 
(B.  1734,  D.  1804). 

The  Automaton  was  a  life-size  figure  in  Oriental  costume,  seated  behind 
a  chest  about  4  ft.  long,  2  ft.  wide,  and  3  ft.  high,  on  which  was  placed 
a  chessboard.  The  figure  played  chess  with  all  comers,  moving  the  pieces 
with  its  left  hand.  Everything  was  done  to  convey  the  impression  that  no 
one  was  concealed  within  the  figure,  and  that  the  figure  played  in  some 
mysterious  way  under  the  influence  of  the  exhibitor;  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
movements  of  the  figure  were  directed  by  a  player  who  was  concealed  within 
the  chest.  The  ingenuity  of  the  invention  consisted  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  player  was  able  to  conceal  himself  in  the  interior  while  apparently  the 
whole  was  shown  and  in  the  device  by  which  he  -was  kept  informed  of  the 
moves  made  upon  the  board,  which  was  out  of  his  sight.  The  device  was  really 
quite  simple :  a  strong  magnet  was  fixed  within  the  base  of  each  chessman, 
and  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  chest  immediately  below  the  board  were 
suspended  small  iron  balls  by  threads.  As  long  as  the  chessman  stood  on 
a  particular  square,  the  corresponding  ball  was  attracted  against  the  roof  of 
the  chest,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  lifted  from  its  place  the  ball  fell  to  the  length 
of  the  thread.  The  general  appearance  of  the  machine  will  be  gathered  from 
the  figure,  which  is  reproduced  from  the  first  volume  of  the  Chess  Players 
Chronicle,  1841. 

The  Automaton  was  first  exhibited  in  Vienna  in  1770,  and  at  once  created 
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W  SeJMMaon,  and  started  a  long  controversy  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
firahitie  worked.  An  early  account  in  some  letters  of  K  G.  v.  Windisch 
was  reprifit^  as  a  pamphlet  and  published  in  Germany  when  the  Automaton 
beg^  in  1783.  In  this  year  v.  Kempelen  visited  Dresden,  Leipzig1, 

and  Parte,  anS  in  the  following  year  he  exhibited  the  Automaton  in  London 
at  8  S^Vile  Row,  Burlington  Gardens,  visitors  paying  five  shillings  each  for 
admission.* 

After  v.  Kempelen’s  death  in  1804  the  Automaton  was  bought  by 
L..  Maelzel,  who  toured  with  it  in  Germany  from  1805  to  1808.  In  1809 
it  was  at  Schonbrunn,  where  Napoleon  was  making  his  head-quarters  during 
the  Wag-ram, campaign,  and  Napoleon  played  against  the  figure — or  rather 
against  Allgaier,  who  was  inside  it — and  was  beaten.25  Not  long  after,  Prince 
Engine  de  Beauharnais  purchased  the  Automaton  for  30,000  francs,  in  order 
to  learn  the  secret,27  but  in  1817  Maelzel  bought  it  back,  and  resumed  his 
exhibition  tours.  He  was  in  Paris  in  1818,  in  London  from  the  winter  of 
1818  until  1820,  and  in  Amsterdam  in  1821  and  1822.  Finally  in  1826  he 
arrived  in  New  York,  and  exhibited  in  fhe  United  States  and  Havana  until 
1836.  Maelzel  died  in  1837,  and  at  the  sale  of  his  effects  the  Automaton  was 
bought  by  Mr.  Ohl  of  Philadelphia.  Ohl  sold  it  in  1840  to  Dr.  John  K. 
Mitchell,  who  put  the  machine  together  again.  It  ultimately  found  its  way 
to  the  Chinese  Museum  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1854. 

It  was  essential  for  the  success  of  the  exhibition  that  the  Automaton 
should  win  its  games,  and  strong  players  had  to  be  engaged  to  direct  its  play. 
In  this  way  Allgaier  (1809),  Weyle,  Alexandre  (1818),  Boncourt  (1818),  Lewis 
(1818-9),  Williams  (1819),  Mouret  (1820) — who  gave  Pawn  and  move  to  all 
comers  and  only  lost  six  games  out  of  300  (a  selection  of  these  was  published 
in  1820,  and  is  incorporated  in  Geo.  Walker’s  Chess  Studies,  1844,  eh.  vi),  and 
finally  sold  the  secret  to  the  Magasin  Pittoresqne  in  1834 — and,  in  America, 
Wilhelm  Schlumberger  (D.  1836),  the  chess  master  of  Saint-Amant,  were  at¬ 
one  time  and  another  engaged  by  Maelzel  to  inhabit  the  Automaton.28 
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Lewis.— De  la  Bounloimais  and  MneDonnclI.— The  Berlin  Pleiades.— Staunton  and 
Saint-Ament.—1 Hie  chess  magazine  and  newspaper  column. — The  1851  Tourna¬ 
ment. — Andersscn  and  Morphy. — Stein itz  and  the  Modern  School. 

S.UijtATT  died  in  1821,  and  his  friend  and  chess  pupil  'William  Lewis 
(B.  1787,  I).  1870)  1  was  by  general  consent  regarded  as  having  succeeded  to 
the  throne  of  English  chess.  He  had  been  in  intimate  connexion  with 
Surratt  since  1816,  had  assisted  him  in  his  analytical  work  for  the  new 
edition  of  his  Treatise,  and  now  acted  as  his  literary  executor  and.  saw 
this  (1822)  and  the  New  Treatise  (1821)  through  the  press.  In  the  pltice  of 
Surratt's  magniloquent  title  of  ‘  Professor  of  Chess  ’  he  used  the  humbler  one 
of  ‘  Teacher  of  Chess  ’. 

Lewis’s  first  action  was  to  pay  a  visit  to  Paris  in  April,  1821,  in  order 
to  try  conclusions  with  Deschapelles,  still  the  acknowledged  champion  of 
French  chess.  On  this  journey  he  was  accompanied  by  John  Cochrane 
(B.  ?1792,  0.  1878),  a  young  hamster  who,  after  Lewis,  was  probably  the 
strongest  of  the  London  players.  There  had  been  very  little  intercourse 
between  the  leading  players  of  England  and  France  since  the  death  of 
Verdoni,  and  the  relative  strength  of  Sarratt  and  Deschapelles  had  never 
been  ascertained.  It  was,  however,  generally  accepted  that  Deschapelles  was 
the  strongest  player  of  his  time,  and  Sarratt  appears  to  have  acquiesced  in 
this  opinion,  although  there  was  apparently  no  stronger  reason  for  it  than 
the  fact,  that  the  general  standard  of  French  chess  had  been  higher  than  that 
of'  English  chess  in  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  result  of  Lewis’s 
visit  was  to  show  that  there  was  very  little,  if  any,  difference  in  strength 
between  Deschapelles  and  himself.  Three  games  were  played,  in  which 
Deschapelles  gave  Lewis  the  odds  of  Pawn  and  move,  and  of  these  Lewis 
won  one  and  drew  the  other  two.  Had  they  played  on  even  terms  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Lewis’s  knowledge  of  the  Openings  would  have  made 
him  the  more  successful  player. 

The  second  French  player  of  that  period  was  Louis  Charles  Mahe  de  la 
Bourdonnais  (B.  1797,  D.  1840,  a  grandson  of  that  Mahe  de  la  Bourdonnais, 
Governor  of  Mauritius,  who  won  a  great  victory  over  the  English  fleet  off 
Madras  in  1746),  to  whom  Deschapelles  was  giving  the  odds  of  Pawn  and 

1  See  mv  life  of  ‘William  Lewis’,  SCM.,  1906,  S,  49.  Th#lifo  in  the  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.  (see 
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two  moves.1  Cochrane,  who  was  in  receipt  of  the  same  odds  from  Lewis,3 
played  De  la  Bonrdonnais  on  level  terms,  and  Deschapelles  gave  Pawn  and 
two  moves  to  both  players.  The  result  of  this  triangular  match  was  that 
De  la  Bourdonnais  won  both  his  matches  and  Cochrane  lost  both  his.  At 
the  conclusion  of  these  matches,  which  were  played  at  St.  Cloud,  Cochrane 
proposed  to  Deschapelles  that  they  should  play  without  odds,  blit  that 
Deschapelles  should  wager  2  to  1  on  his  play,  and  Cochrane  won  more  than 
a  third  of  the  games  which  were  played  in  this  way. 

It  was  possibly  a  result  of  this  visit  to  Paris  that  the  London  club  was 
anxious  in  1824  to  play  a  match  with  Paris  by  correspondence.  Nothing 
came  of  this,  but  instead  a  match  was  arranged  with  the  Edinburgh  club, 
which  commenced  23  April,  1824,  and  was  not  completed  until  the  Spring 
of  1828.4  According  to  the  terms  of  the  match  three  games  were  to  be 
played,  the  first  two  being  played  at  the  same  time,  each  club  having  the 
move  in  one  of  these.  If  a  game  was  drawn,  the  side  which  had  commenced 
that  game  was  to  commence  the  next  game.  The  side  which  first  won  a 
game  was  to  have  the  move  in  the  third  game.  The  leading  players  who 
took  part  in  the  match  were,  for  the  London  club,  W.  Lewis,  J.  Cochrane 
(who  left  England  while  the  first  two  games  were  in  progress),  Joseph 
Parkinson  (an  architect  with  whom  Lewis  had  played  some  of  his  first  games 
in  1813),  Joseph  Wood  (another  early  opponent  of  Lewis's),  W.  Fraser  (who 
played  a  match  with  MaeDonnell  in  1831  on  even  terms),  Brand,  and 
T.  Mercier ;  for  Edinburgh,  the  bailie,  James  Donaldson  (D.  1847). 3  The 
result  of  the  match  was  a  victory  for  the  Scotch  club  by  2  games  to  1  with 
2  draws,  the  London  club  having  thrown  away  the  second  game  in  a  winning- 
position.  Owing  to  the  working  of  the  conditions  the  Edinburgh  players  had 
the  move  in  every  game  but  one. 

This  match  is  interesting-  from  the  light  it  throws  upon  the  progress 
which  Sarratt’s  freer  style  of  play  had  made  in  England.  The  Edinburgh 
players  began  with  a  Bishop’s  Opening  in  true  Philidorian  style  ;  the  London 
players  began — probably  at  Cochrane’s  suggestion — with  an  Opening-  from 
del  Rio,  at  that  time  little  known,  which  showed  the  advantage  to  the 
attack  of  an  open  Queen’s  file.  In  two  of  the  later  games  Edinburgh  adopted 
the  same  Opening,  and  their  success  with  it  led  to  the  name  of  the  1  Scotch 
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Oiimc.  being  given  to  it.  This  was  not  the  only  Opening  that  conuneaeed 
n  long  spell  of  popularity  at  this  moment.  In  1824,  the  first  year  of  the 
London-Ediuburgh  match,  Capt.  W.  1).  Evans  (B.  1790,  D.  1872),  of  the 
mercantile  marine,  discovered  the  beautiful  variation  of  the  Giuoco  Piano 
which  is  now  known  as  the  Evans  Gambit ." 

Tim  leader  of  the  new  school  of  play  was  Lewis  himself,  and  after  the  close  of 
the  correspondence  match  he  gradually  withdrew  himself  from  active  play  and 
devoted  his  energies  to  the  analysis  of  the  Openings  from  the  new  point  of  view. 
In  the  work  of  spreading-  the  knowledge  of  the  new  ideas  he  was  ably  seconded 
by  a  small  circle  of  keen  younger  players  who  had  grouped  themselves  about 
him.  Two  of  these  must  he  mentioned  as  of  greater  importance :  Alexander 
MacDonnell  (B.  1798, 11 . 1835), 7  the  son  of  a  Belfast  physician  and  Secretory  to 
the  Committee  of  West  India  Merchants  in  London,  to  whose  exploits  I  shall 
return  below,  and  George  Walker  (B.  1803,  D.  1879), 8  a  London  publisher, 
who  devoted  himself  for  many  years  to  the  work  of  establishing  a  chess  club 
on  a  permanent  basis  in  the  West  End  of  London,  and  to  the  maintenance 
of  interest  in  chess  by  brightly  written  magazine  articles  and  by  the  issue 
of  useful  text-books  at  popular  prices.9  As  an  analyst  Walker  was  far  inferior 
to  Lewis,  and  his  books  contained  little  that  was  really  new ;  their  importance 
lay  in  the  fact  that  they  appealed  to  a  wider  public  than  Lewis  reached,  and 
thus  did  more  to  raise  the  general  level  of  play  in  England. 

Lewis’s  analytical  labours  resulted  in  the  publication  of  the  Progressive 
Lessons,  the  First  Series  (intended  for  beginners)  in  1831,  and  the  Second 
Series  (for  advanced  players)  in  1%32.10  The  appearance  of  the  Second  Series 
in  1832  is  one  of  the  landmarks  in  the  history  of  the  modern  game.  The 
Lessons  had  an  immediate  and  lasting  effect  upon  the  practical  game  in 
England,  while,  by  the  encouragement  that  the  work  gave  the  reader  to 
undertake  analysis  for  himself,  it  determined  the  direction  of  the  studies  of 
the  Berlin  players  and  thus  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  development 
jf  modem  chess.  All  subsequent  writers  on  the  Openings  have  consciously 
n-  unconsciously  built  upon  the  foundations  which  Lewis  laid  in  this  work. 

It  is  in  the  Lessons  that  we  find  the  first  analysis  of  the  Evans  Gambit, 
lere  termed  the  Evans  Game,  and  of  the  once  popular  Compromised  Defence 
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in  the  Scotch  Game  (1  Pe4,  Pe5  ;  2  Ktf  3,  Ktc6 ;  3  Pd4,  P  x  P ;  4  Bc4, 
Bbd  +  ).  But  Lewis  did  not  confine  himself  to  the  analysis  of  new  or 
less-known  Opening's ;  he  enriched  existing-  ones  with  many  unexpected 
novelties,  e.  g.  in  the  Bishop’s  Opening-  he  introduced  the  counter-attack 
1  Pe4,  Pe5  ;  2  Bc4,  Bc5  :  3  Pc3,  1’rlo,  hy  which  the  attack  is  carried  over  to 
the  Black,  and  the  development  of  the  White  on  the  Philidorian  system  is 
prevented.  That  the  latter  was  not  the  motive  behind  the  new  move  may 
be  gathered  from  Lewis’s  remark  ( Treatise ,  1844,  24) : 

It  is  generally  advantageous  for  your  Pawns  to  occupy  the  centre  of  the  hoard, 
because  they  impede  the  progress  of  your  adversary*  pieces  :  the  King’s  and  Queen’s 
Pawns  at  their  fourth  squares  are  generally  well  placed,  but  it  is  difficult  to  maintain 
them  in  that  position  ;  and  if  you  arc  forced  to  advance  one  of  them,  their  power 
considerably  diminishes ;  lie  not,  tbereiore,  over-anxious  to  establish  two  Pawns 
abreast  in  the  centre. 

We  may  discover  the  reason  for  the  move  in  the  resulting-  open  Queen’s  file  ; 
the  correct  estimation  of  the  value  of  this  was  perhaps  Lewis’s  chief  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  development,  of  the  theory  of  the  g-ame. 

That  Lewis,  while  recognizing-  the  value  of  the  formation  of  a  strong- 
centre  of  Pawns,  did  not  regard  it  as  the  only  tactics  governing  the  Opening- 
development  and  Mid-game  play,  shows  that,  he  had  moved  a  long-  way  from 
the  Philidorian  position.  We  see  the  same  in  the  absence  of  any  advice  as  to 
the  postponement  of  the  development  of  the  Knights  until  after  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  Bishop’s  Pawns.  In  all  this  he  approximates  to  the  Italian 
School,  though  here  again  his  attitude  is  different  from  that  of  Sarratt,  who 
was  ready  to  adopt  free  castling  and  all  the  Italian  rules.  Lewis  really 
occupies  an  intermediate  position,  adopting  all  that  is  best  from  the  tiro  rival 
schools,  and  following-  now  the  one,  now  the  other,  as  circumstances  demand. 
The  result  was  a  great  increase  in  the  brightness  of  the  game,  and  many 
combinations  became  possible  which  would  have  been  impossible  under  the 
Philidorian  system,  in  which  it  was  difficult  to  g-ive  up  the  idea  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  the  formation  of  a  centre  of  Pawns.  The  new  school,  which  we  may 
term  the  Lewis  or  English  school,  governed  the  practice  of  nil  English  and 
German  players  down  to  the  time  of  Wilhelm  Steinitz.  It  reached  its  highest 
point,  in  the  play  of  Paul  Morph}-. 

George  Walker’s  energy  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Westminster  Club 
in  1831, 11  and  this  club  at  onc-e  took  the  leading-  place  in  English  chess.  In 
the  early  part  of  1834  they  accepted  a  challenge  Irom  the  Paris  club  (dated 
29  Jan.  1834)  to  a  correspondence  match  of  two  games,  which  lasted  1834-b, 
and  wove  both  won  by  the  Pans  players  under  tin-  leadership  oi  Pierre  f  .  1  . 
de  Saint-Amant  (B.  1800,  I).  1872),  a  pupil  ol  Sehlumbcrger  and  IV  la 
Bourdonnais.  In  the  game  opened  by  Y\  cst  minster.  Paris  played  the  trench 
Defence,  then  known  as  the  ‘  king’s  Pawn  one’,  at  that  time  the  most,  popular 
Opening  in  Prance,  and  the  modern  name  dates  from  this  match. 


m  ss  i\  i  riiopi; 


of  the  same  year,  3834,  between  De  la  Honrdonnais 
a  result  of  the  rvithdrawal  of  Deschapelles  and 
:nized  as  the  strongest  players  of  France  and  Engw 
saet  details  of  the  matches  are  not  known,1'"'  but 
nsiderable  majority  of  the  pines.  Lewis  published 
ics  in  1835,  which  was  translated  into  German  by 
Bledow,  1835,  and  Greenwood  Walker  published  83  in  his  Garnet  by  the  late 
Alexander  WDovvell,  1836.  It  was  the  first  match  which  was  adequately 
reported,  and  the  games  were  recognized  as  worthy  of  the  reputation  of  the 
players.  To-day  they  take  high  rank  among  the  classics  of  chess.  I)e  la 
Bourdonnais  exhibited  an  accuracy  of  conception  and  richness  of  combination 
in  his  play  which  is  all  the  more  admirable  because  his  book-knowledge  of 
the  game  was  small,  and  MacDonnell’s  play  has  seldom  been  surpassed  for 
daring  adventure.  The  50th  game  of  the  matches  is  a  brilliant  example  of 
MacDonnell’s  style  of  play.'4  The  39th  game,  won  by  De  la  Bourdonnais, 
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formed  the  subject  of  Mery’s  poem,  Une  revanche  tie  Waterloo  (Paris,  1836),  and 
the  54th,  won  by  MacDonnell,  that  of  the  Rev.  A.  D’Arblay’s  rejoinder,  Causa 
rediviva  (London,  1836).  These  poems  bear  witness  to  the  enthusiasm  which 
the  matches  created. 

The  importance  of  this  decade  (1830-  39)  in  the  chess  history  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  is  not  due  only  to  this  international  match  and  to  the 
publication  of  Lewis  s  Lessons ;  the  decade  also  saw  the  commencement  of 
a  new  era,  in  which  Central  Europe,  and  especially  Germany,  began  to  play 
a  prominent  part  in  the  progress  of  the  game. 

There  had  been  a  chess  club  in  Berlin  from  about  1803,  but  it  was  so 
exclusive  that  it  excluded  the  strongest  Berlin  player,  Julius  Mendheim 
(a  leading  problemist  in  his  day,  who  died  1836),  and  of  such  mediocrity  in 
chess  that  Deschapelles  in  1807  had  been  able  to  give  the  odds  of  the  Rook 
to  the  strongest  players.15  But  about  1830  the  younger  players  in  Berlin 
founded  the  Berliner  Schachgesellschaft,  and  from  1835  L.  E.  Bledow  (B.  1795, 
D.  1846),  a  schoolmaster  in  the  Berlin  Gymnasium,  collected  around  him 
a  group  of  players  who  combined  enthusiasm  with  talent  for  chess,  and  intro¬ 
duced  them  to  the  Lewis  school  of  play.  In  1837  this  group  comprised  seven 
players — Bledow,  the  cousins  IV.  Hanstein  (B.  1811,  D.  1850)  and  C.  Mayet 
(B.  1810,  I).  1868),  the  painters  B.  Horwitz  (B.  1807,  D.  1885)  and  K.  Schorn 
(B.  1802,  D.  1850),  the  diplomatist  Baron  Tassilo  von  HevdebraDd  imd  der 
Lasa  (B.  1808,  D.  1899),  and  Lieut.  P.  R.  von  Bilguer  (b”  1813,  D.  1840) ; 
and  later  generations  look  back  to  them  as  the  Seven  Stars  of  Berlin,  or  more 
briefly'  as  the  Pleiades.16 

These  seven  players  were  only  associated  for  the  short  period  of  two  years, 
but  this  was  lor°-  enough  to  give  rise  to  projects  which  were  only'  carried 
out  later.  It  'iBledow’s  ambition  to  see  a  German  chess  magazine  which 
should  do  for  Germany  what  the  Palamede  (founded  by  De  la  Bourdonnais, 
1836)  had  done  for  France,  and  the  Chess  Players  Chronicle  (founded  by 
Staunton,  1841)  for  England.  He  just  lived  to  see  the  first  number  of  the 
Schachzeituny  issued,  in  July,  1846.  It  was  the  ambition  of  v.  Bilguer  and 
v.  d.  Lasa  to  see  a  German  text-book  on  the  game  which  should  be  the 
standard  work  on  chess  for  German  players,  and  although  v.  Bilguer  did 
not  live  to  see  it  issued,  the  Uandhneh  des  Schach  spiels  von  P.  11.  v.  Btlyver 
was  published  by  v.  d.  Lasa  in  1843,  and  at  once  took  its  place  as  the  best 
of  all  text-books.  Since  that  date  the  llamlhich  has  passed  through  seven 
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editions  and  an  eighth  is  in  process  of  issue  at  the  present  time', tad  in  spite 
of  numerous  rivals  it  still  remains  the  foremost  work  on  those  bnffiebes  of  . 
chess  of  which  it  treats.  It  made  the  names  of  the  Berlin  seven  famous 
in  Europe,  .and  brought  them  in  contact  with  players  from  other  part*  of 
Germany  and  from  farther  afield  also.1'  Berlin  became  the  rallying  ground 
of  German  chess,  and  Ilanstein,  Mayet,  and  v.  d.  Lasa  the  standard  by  which 
other  German  players  ganged  their  strength. 

Bledow’s  interest  in  all  sides  of  chess  was  also  shown  in  the  collection 
of  a  valuable  chess  library,  which  was  acquired  after  his  death  by  the  Royal 
Library  of  Berlin.  It  is  possible  that  his  example  may  have  led  v.  d.  Lasa 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  literature  and  history  of  the  game,  but  it  was  the 
chapter  on  previous  chess  authors  in  Ponziani’s  Giitoco  incomparabile  which 
made  that  interest  active  and  induced  v.  d.  Lasa  to  include  in  the  Handbueh 
a  section  on  the  history  and  literature  of  chess.  Right  from  the  very  first 
numbers  of  the  Schachzeitnng  v.  d.  Lasa  began  to  contribute  to  that  magazine 
articles  on  special  points  in  the  history  of  the  game,  which  were  distinguished 
by  the  accuracy  of  their  information  and  by  the  moderation  of  their  judge¬ 
ment.  After  his  retirement  from  the  Diplomatic  Service  in  1864  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  game  and  the  collection  of  a  chess 
library,  which  at  his  death  was  second  only  to  that  of  Mr.  J.  G.  White  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.S.A.  He  was  soon  recognized  as  one  of  the  greatest 
authorities  on  chess  history,  and  he  laid  a  great  part  of  the  foundations  upon 
which  Dr.  Antonins  v.  d.  Linde  (B.  1834,  D.  1897)  built.  In  the  closing 
years  of  his  life  he  wrote  a  most  valuable  history  of  chess  in  Europe — 
that  part  of  the  subject  which  he  had  made  peculiarly  his  own — under 
the  modest  title  of  ‘  Researches  in  the  History  and  Literature  of  Chess  ’  (Zttr 
GescMeMe  it.  Literatnr  ties  Se/tacJtspieh,  Forschnngen .  Leipzig,  1897),  which 
will  long  rank  among  the  most  important  works  on  its  special  subjeet.  Y.  d. 
Linde  was  a  more  voluminous  writer,  but  he  lacked  the  gift  of  orderliness, 
and  was  unable  in  his  books  to  conceal  his  likes  and  dislikes.  The  Geschichte 
n.  Litter  aiur  ties  Schacli spiels,  Berlin,  1874,  and  the  Quellenstudien,,  1881,  are 
rather  mines  in  which  the  student  must  delve  for  information  than  works  which 
he  can  read  for  pleasure.  They  also  have  a  permanent  value  for  the  historian, 
and  are  a  lasting  monument  to  the  industry  and  self-sacrifice  of  their  author. 

But  it  was  not  only  in  Germany  that  players  began  to  acquire  an  inter¬ 
national  fame  between  1830  and  1840.  The  Russian  player  A.  v.  Petrotf 
(D.  1867),  the  Livonian  L.  A.  B.  F.  Kicseritzky  (B.  1805,  D.  1855),  the 
Viennese  — •  Hampe,18  have  all  given  their  names  to  Openings  to  the  analysis 
of  which  they  have  made  important  contributions.  Even  in  Hungary, 
a  country  of  whose  earlier  chess  we  know  nothing,  the  Pesth  players, 
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**.T.  Sien”  and  J.  J.  Lbwenthal  (lh  1S10.  p.  isrth,  were  - 
to  defeat  the  Paris  club  in  n  convsjionvK'tn-i’  mulch  in  l Si; 
in  the  defensive  opening  1  FV4.  IV.')  ;  2  kit'd,  KtetV  3  IV 1 
this  opening  the  name  of  the  Hungarian  IVfonee. 

Tlie  deaths  of  MaePonnell  in  1K3.'>  ,>r  it.,  t.,  |!ouv 

were  severe  blows  to  English  mid  French  chess.  In  IVa  mo.  i 
generally  regarded  as  IV  la  IVurd. munis'  successor,  and  there 
how  Pesehapelles  in  his  inimitable  st-vle  presented  him  ti¬ 
ns  ‘  le  plus  fort  joueur  de  l  Europe  ,f, .  is.p,  p,|Vi  1 

was  an  interregnum  until  Howard  Staunton  (H.  1S10.  P. 
who  learnt  his  chess  at  the  Pivau  ami  other  Loudon  .du-ss 
‘  he  front  in  1840-1.  By  his  memorable  vietorv  over  Saint-  \n 
o  6  (with  four  draws)  in  a  match  of  mantes  lor  XltHi  a 
played  in  Paris  in  the  late  Hiilumii  t'l  1S18,  lio  nuult-  t( m} 
■he  first  player  in  England  and  l-’ramv.  The  panics  of  this  n 
contrast- to  those  of  the  Pe  la  Bourdonnnis-lVIaePoiinoll  mai, 
■layers  avoided  the  open  game  am]  | .laved  close  Openings-- 
-lueen's  Gambit.  Peelined.  and  1  JV4  (often  called 
■Taunton’s  success  with  it  in  the  match) — in  which  the  earl. 


arable 


securing  : 

l  owed  a  tendency  towards  a  new  system  ot  j 
lian  that  of  Ponziani,  hut  taking  a  broader  \ 
liilidor  ever  adopted.  For  this  reason  the  . 

■  an'  reputation  as  those  of  the  earlier  match 
assieal  sjieeimens  of  play.  The  international 
■■.  en  seized  by  the  public  at  once,  and  with  lie 
as  regarded  as  having-  gained  the  position  wh 
one  of  Philidor.  If  was  before  t-lic  davs  o 
■  ould  have  been  hailed  as  champion  of  the 
'  taunton  both  regarded  himself  and  was  re 
i  Vat-  light.  Although  ho  played  other  match 
.Nmit-Amant  match  was  really  the  climax  of  hi: 

Like  Philidor  and  Lewis,  Staunton  cnmhii 
-kill  as  a  player.  Mis  JhiiM, 

s  the  leading  I- 


imputation  both  at  hoi 
in-  German  liana 


Alfliou 
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'I'o  Hie  Jlondbnch.  and  in  a  less  degree  to  Staunton’s  Han/liooij  we  OWe  th» 
introduction  of  Hie  system  a  tie  nomenclature  of  the  Openings  which  exi*t» 

Buy  Lopez  lias  only  the  name  Cambito  do  Damian  (Darniano  Gambit),  and  fl 
the  Italian  school  of  the  16th  c.  only  added  the  names  the  King’s  Gambit 
with  its  main  subdivisions,  the  Knight’s  and  Bishop’s  Gambits  (Reffole),  and 
the  Queen’s  Gambit.  Salvio  used  the  term  Giuoco  Piano  for  all  games  not 
Gambits  (  =  Greco's  Sbaratti),  and  its  modern  meaning  only  dates  from  Lolli. 
The  Greco  MSS.  add  the  name  of  the  Sicilian  Game  which,  reintroduced  into 
play  in  England  at  the  end  of  the  18t.k  c.,  was  called  Mortemar,  until  Sarratt 
(. Dawiano ,  &c.,  1813,  367)  reintroduced  its  older  name.  Caze  (1706)  added 
the  name  of  the  Cunningham  Gambit,  Philidor  (1777)  that  of  the  Salvio 
Gambit,  and  Sarratt  (1821)  that  of  the  Muzio  Gambit,  a  name  which  had 
been  already  introduced  in  England  as  a  result  of  his  mistranslation  of  Salvio 
in  his  1813  volume  (209).  Cochrane  (1822)  was  apparently  the  first  writer 
to  speak  of  a  Lopez  Gambit.  George  Walker  added  the  names  of  several 
Openings;  1831,  the  King’s  Bishop  Game;  1832,  Allgaier  Gambit  (restricted 
to  5  .  .  ,  KtgS  ;  this  was  called  the  Cotter  Gambit  in  England  e.  1800; 
Staunton  appears  to  have  first  extended  the  name  to  include  5  .  .  ,  Kte5  . 
(Walker’s  King’s  Knight’s  Gambit),  for  which  the  modern  name  of  the 
Kieseritzky  Gambit  was  introduced  in  Germany  about  1846,  Sc//.,  1846,  200), 
Cochrane  Gambit,  Evans  Game  (so  in  Lewis  the  same  year),  changed  before 
long  to  the  Evans  Gambit  ;  1841,  Greco  Counter  Gambit.  Bilguer  used 
the  name  Two  Knights’  Defence  in  1839.  The  ‘Queen’s  Pawn  two’  Opening 
of  Cochrane  received  its  modern  name  of  the  Scotch  Opening  about  1840., 
Jaeniseh  ( Analyse  nomelle,  1842-3)  appears  to  have  invented  the  names 
French  Defence  (called  earlier  in  England  ‘  King’s  Pawn  one  ’)  and  Centre 
Gambit,  To  tire  Ilandbuch  we  owe  the  Petroff  and  Philidor  Defences,  and 
the  Buy  Lopez,  for  which  German  players  later  substituted  ‘The  Spanish  Game’.  ^ 
Hardly  any  of  these  names  possess  any  historical  significance  ;  they  were  given 
at  a  time  when  the  history  of  the  Openings  was  quite  unknown.  The  practical 
convenience  of  an  international  nomenclature,  and  the  difficulty"  of  persuading 
players  to  accept  any  change  in  it,  have  discouraged  historians,  v.  d.  Linde 
excepted,  from  attempting  an  historical  terminology. 

The  great  increase  in  the  number  of  people  interested  in  the  chess  problem, 
and  the  attention  paid  to  the  doings  of  the  more  prominent  players,  both  of 
which  were  characteristic  of  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century",  resulted 
in  a  development  of  chess  literature  in  two  directions,  the  chess  magazine,  and 
the  chess  column  in  the  newspaper.  In  both  cases  the  interest  of  the  public 
is  somewhat  ephemeral,  and  the  support  precarious,  and  few  magazines  or 
columns  have  ever  reached  a  continuous  life  of  even  ten  years.  The  earliest 
chess-magazine  was  the  French  Palametle,  founded  in  1836  and  abandoned  in 
1839  ;  a  second  series  was  started  in  1842  and  in  its  turn  came  to  an  end  in 
1847.  The  first  English  magazine,  George  Walker’s  Philidorian,  existed  for 
the  one  year  1838.  In  1841  Staunton  started  the  Chest  Players  Chronicle, 
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j  M  P*rt  of  die  British  Miscellany ,  but  shortly  as  an  independent  magazine, 

;  and  made  the  Inclusion  of  a  large  number  of  games  by  himself  and  other 
leading  players  of  the  day  a  special  feature.  Under  Staunton  ’s  editorship 
the  Chronicle  was  issued  regularly  until  1852  ;  a  new  series  lasted  from 
1853  to  1856,  and  a  third  series  1859-62.  I  have  already  mentioned  the 
commencement  of  the  Schachzeilung  in  1846  ;  this  magazine  has  had  an 
uninterrupted  life  until  the  present  day.  It  was  soon  followed  by  the  Dutch 
fiissa,  1847—75.  Sfcice  then  there  have  been  magazines  started  in  most 
countries  of  the  civilized  world.  To-day  the  longest  established  magazines 
are  in  England  the  British  Chess  Magazine ,  Leeds,  founded  1881  ;  and  abroad, 
the  Schachzeilung  (1846),  the  Strategic  (1867),  Deutsches  Wochcnschach  (1889), 
and  the  Wiener  Schachzeilung  (1896). 

The  first  newspaper  to  contain  a  regular  column  devoted  to  chess  was  the 
lit  erpool  Mercury,  in  which  Egerton  Smith  edited  one  from  9  July,  1813,  to 
20  Aug.,  1814.  The  oldest  existing  column  is  that  in  the  Illustrated  loudun 
y chs,  wfcich  dates  from  25  June,  1842.  This  column  was  conducted  by 
Howard  Staunton  from  1845  until  his  death  in  1874.  The  number  of  the 
newspaper  columns  which  have  been  started  is  very  great.  A  list  published 
by  Mr.  A.  C.  White  in  the  Norwich  Mercury  in  1907  contained  over  1,300 
entries  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  yet  made  no  pretence  to  completeness.22 
Most  of  these  columns  exist  primarily  in  the  interest  of  the  problem,  but 
a  few  also  contain  articles  of  permanent  historical  value. 

With  the  institution  of  the  weekly  newspaper  column  and  the  monthly 
magazine  as  regular  features  of  chess,  the  only  thing  still  wanted  to  complete 
i Am  modern  organization  of  chess  life  was  the  Tournament,  bv  which  the 
ending  players  of  different  countries  might  be  brought  together  for  plnv.™ 
The  rear  1851  is  memorable  as  the  date  of  the  first  International  Tournament, 
which  was  held  in  London  during-  the  Great  Exhibition  of  that  rear. 
Staunton,  to  whose  efforts  the  existence  of  the  Tournament  was  large! v  due. 
acted  as  Secretary  to  the  influential  Committee  of  management.  Sixteen 
competitors  entered  for  the  main  Tournament,  and  play  was  arranged  on  the 
-  knock  out  ’  principle,  the  losers  in  eacli  round  retiring  and  the  winners 
proceeding  to  the  next  round.  In  each  round  the  players  played  a  small 
match,  the  best  of  3  games  in  the  first,  and  of  7  games  in  the  following 
rounds.  Adolf  Anderssen,  a  Breslau  schoolmaster  (B.  1818,  D.  1879).  who 
attended  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  Berlin  club,  won  the  first 
prize,  and  bv  so  doing  became  in  popular  estimation  the  first  player  of 


The  method  of  play  adopted  in  the  London  Tournament  was  open 
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RB'V<*  objections.  The  chance  of  Hie  draw  brought  some  of  the  Btrongtifrj, 
jilaycvs  together  in  the  hrst  round,  with  the  result  that  the  fftfal  order  wa* 
not  an  order  of  strength  of  play,  but  depended  largely  on  the  fortWMI  at'': 
lhe  pairing.  In  later  tournaments,  from  that  of  London,  1862,  Mwatd** 
every  compditoi  pins  .gainst  every  other  one,  and  the  .  final  order  is 
determined  by  the  total  number  of  victories  thus  obtained. 

The  institution  of  the  Tournament  for  the  player  was  followed  in  1854 
by  that  of  the  Tourney  tor  the  problem -composer.  The  tost  of  the  Problem- 
Tourneys  was  conducted  by  the  Che##  Player  s  Chronicle,  and  entries  were 
limited  to  British  composers.  Later  Tourneys  have  generally  been  of  an 
international  character. 

With  the  commencement  of  the  era  of  magazines,  tournaments,  tourneys, 
and  newspaper  columns,  I  have  reached  the  limit  which  I  have  prescribed 
for  myself.  I  shall  only  add  the.  briefest  of  references  to  the  crowded  chess 
life  of  the  last  sixty  years. 

AY  it.ir  Anderssen’s  triumph  in  the  1851  Tournament  the  supremacy  of 
chess  passed  into  German  hands,  and  Germany  might  claim  to  be  the  first 
chess  country  of  Europe.  But  circumstances  had  changed  since  the  time 
of  Philidor,  and  a  claim  of  this  kind,  probably  never  really  tenable  ^  any 
time,  had  become  an  absurdity  with  the  general  rise  in  the  standard  or  chess 
in  all  countries.  The  sceptre  of  chess  was  henceforward  an  individual,  not 


That  Anderssen’s  victory  was  no  chance  one  was  made  clear  by  his  success 
in  later  Tournaments.  Between  1851  and  1878  he  took  part  in  twelve 
Tournaments  and  his  name  appeared  on  the  prize  list  in  every  one  of  them,^ 
while  on  seven  occasions  he  won  the  first  prize  (London  1851  and  1862, 
Hamburg  1869,  Barmen  1869,  Baden  1870,  Crefeld  1871,  Leipzig  1876). 
But  after  1860  the  opinion  that  the  Tournament  was  not  the  best  way  of 
discovering  the  strongest  player  of  the  day  became  general,  and  the  match 
became  the  recognized  test.26  It  was  as  a  result  of  his  match  with  Wilhelm 
Steinitz,  in  1866,  which  he  lost  by  6  games  to  8,  that  Anderssen’s  supremacy 
is  assumed  to  have  come  to  an  end.  Anderssen  himself  seems  to  have 
troubled  very  little  about  it,  and  although  be  continued  in  active  play  for 
another  dozen  years,  he  never  made  any  proposals  for  a  second  match.  Even 
before  the  Steinitz  match  his  supremacy  had  suffered  a  temporary  eclipse 
(luring  the  meteoric  career  of  Paul  Morphy  (B.  1837,  D.  1884),  of  New 
Orleans,  on  whose  visit  to  Europe  Anderssen,  like  every  other  player  who 
tried  conclusions  with  the  young  American  master,  was  decisively  beaten. 
The  match  took  place  in  Paris  in  the  end  of  1857,  and  Morphy  won  it  by 
7  games  to  2,  with  2  draws. 
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I  cllip'  xv  the  nineteenth  century 

In  the  play  of  Morphy  and  Anderssen  the  principles  of  the  Lewis  ; 
reached  their  highest  development.  Both  were  players  of  rare  ima<rir 
gifts,  and  their  play  has  never  been  paralleled  for  brilliancy  of  style,  beai 
Conception,  and  depth  of  design.  In' Morphy  these  qualities  blazed  forth 
sheer  natural  genius ;  in  Anderssen  they  were  the  result  of  long  practic 
study,  the  foundations  being  laid  in  the  composition  of  the  problem. 

Wilhelm  Steinjtz(B.  1836,  D.  1900),  a  Bohemian  Jew  who  mad 
home  first  in  En^A  and  later  in  the  United  States,  was  the  first  play 
use  the  title  of  Champion  of  the  World,  and  to  realize  the  monetary  val 
the  position.  He  successfully  defended  the  title  from  1866  until  1894, 
Emanuel  Lasker  (B.  1868),  a  Prussian  Jew,  defeated  him  in  a  match  f, 
championship  by  10  wins  to  5,  with  4  draws.  Mr.  Lasker  has  retaine 
championship  ever  since. 

From  its  history  it  follows  that  the  championship  is  a  personal  posse 
subject  as  regards  the  condition  of  tenure  to  no  tribunal  except  the  f 
of  the  jjgjblic.  A  result  of  this  is  that  the  acceptance  of  a  challenge 
matter  for  negotiations,  often  long  and  delicate,  before  the  exact  conditic 
the  contest  are  arranged.  The  stake  is  now  an  essential  feature,  am 


AndSBen  and  Steinitz  played  for  £100  a  side.  Steinit 
B.  1842,  D.  1888)  once  played  for  £400  a  side,  aj 
Stcinitz-Lasker  match  were  actually  £800  a  side.  Thi 
’or  an  unknown  adventurer. 

During  the  long  championship  of  Steinitz  a  great  - 
.trie  of  play  adopted  by  the  leading  players,  and  the 
ue  period  1830-60  were  dropped  in  Tournaments  and 
ijetiiod  of  play7,  generally  known  as  the  Modern  Schoo 
nth  the  name  of  Steinitz,  though  he  was  not  the  sole  c 


lost  successful  exponent  of  it.  The  Mode 
ie  modern  Tournament  system,  which  pena 
f  a  game.  When  the  result  of  each  rouj 
re  player  naturally  declines  to  risk  anythi 
lilure  of  the  attack  will  leave  him  with 
rodern  School  is  essentially  safety7  play.  Tt 
■i  those  in  which  the  chances  of  surprises 
lueen's  Gambit  Declined,  &e.,  and  Gambits  : 
he  tactics  of  the  early  part  of  the  game  a 
lent  of  a  safe  position  which  presents  no  w< 
in  force  an  entry7.  This  has  substituted 
nubinations,  and  has  given  rise  to  a  new  I 
now  regarded  as  strongest  at  home,  and 
icause  in  its  advance  it  leaves  behind  it  '•  1 
uardod  bv  Pawns.  The  tactics  of  the  Mil 
:iy  small  weakness  in  the  opponent’s  positin 
nail  weaknesses,  and  the  minute  advantagi 
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held  stubbornly  until  with  the  reduction  of  forces  they  become  of  «dMaal,V 
value  io  decide  the  game.  The  Modern  School  is  dull  and  unenterprising  lit 
comparison  with  the  school  which  it  has  displaced,  but  ‘it  keeps  the' draw  in  i 
hand  \  and  is  supposed  to  pay  better  in  matches  and  tournaments.  Bat  Wfcen*  o' 
w  e  see  a  player  like  H.  X.  l’lllsbury  (R.  1872,  D.  1906),  possessing  the  gift  *f  ,‘i 
imagination  and  the  courage  to  adopt  the  older  methods  in  a  Tournament, 
repeatedly  faking  a  high  position  among  the  prize-winners,  we  maybe  per¬ 
mitted  to  doubt  whether  the  Modern  School  is  all  tha^Bis  claimed  to  be, 
or  has  said  the  last  w  ord  upon  the  tactics  of  play. 
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